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THE BOY WHO TOOK A BOARDER. 


By CHARLOTTE ADAMS. 


ONCE upon a time, long before any of you 
children were born,—about two hundred and fifty 
years ago, in fact,—a little boy stood, one morn- 
ing, at the door of a palace in Florence,.and looked 
about him. | 

Why he was standing there, I do not know. 
Perhaps he was watching for the butcher or the 
milkman, for he was a kitchen-boy in the house- 
hold of a rich and mighty cardinal. He was twelve 
years old, and his name was Thomas. 

Suddenly he felt a tap on his shoulder, which 
made him turn around, and he said, with great 
astonishment : 

‘‘'What! Is that you, Peter? What has brought 
you to Florence? and how are all the people in 
Cortona?” 

‘‘ They ’re all well,” answered Peter, who like- 
wise was a boy of twelve. ‘‘ But I’ve left them for 
good. I’m tired of taking care of sheep—stupid 
things! I want to be a painter. I’ve come to 
Florence to learn how. They say there’s a school 
here where they teach people.” 

‘* But have you got any money ?” asked Thomas. 

*“ Not a penny.” 

**¢ Then you can’t be a painter. You had much 
better take service in the kitchen with me, here in 
the palace. You will be sure of not starving to 
death, at least,” said the sage Thomas. 

‘Do you get enough to eat?” asked the other 
boy, reflectively. 

*‘ Plenty. More than enough.” 

‘¢ I don’t want to take service, because I want to 
be a painter,” said Peter. ‘‘ But 1 ’ll tell you what 
we'll do. As you have more than you need to 
eat, you shall take me to board—on trust at first, 
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and when I’m a grown-up painter, I "ll settle the 
bill.” 

‘‘ Agreed,” said Thomas, after a moment's 
thought. ‘‘I can manage it. Come up stairs to 
the garret where I sleep, and I'll bring you some 
dinner, by and by.” 

So the two boys went up to the little room among 
the chimney-pots where Thomas slept. It was 
very, very small, and all the furniture in it was an 
old straw bed and two rickety chairs. But the 
walls were beautifully whitewashed. 

The food was good and plentiful, for when 
Thomas went down into the kitchen and foraged 
among the broken meats, he found the half of a 
fine mutton-pie, which the cook had carelessly 
thrown out. The cardinal’s household was con- 
ducted upon very extravagant principles. 

That did not trouble Peter, however, and he en- 
joyed the mutton-pie hugely, and told Thomas 
that he felt as if he could fly to the moon. 

‘* So far, so good,” said he; ‘‘ but, Thomas, I 


can’t be a painter without paper and pencils and 


brushes and colors. Have n’t you any money ?” 

‘* No,” said Thomas, despairingly, ‘‘ and I don’t 
know how to get any, for I shall receive no wages 
for three years.” 

‘‘ Then I can’t be a painter, after all,” said Peter, 
mournfully. 

‘*T'll tell you what,” suggested Thomas. ‘‘I’ll 
get some charcoal down in the kitchen, and you 
can draw pictures on the wall.” 

So Peter set resolutely to work, and drew so 
many figures of men and women and birds and 
trees and beasts and flowers, that before long the 
walls were all covered with pictures. 
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At last, one happy day, Thomas came into pos- 
session of a small piece of silver money. Upon 
my word, I don’t know where he got it. But he 
was much too honest a boy to take money that did 
not belong to him, and so, I presume, he derived 
it from the sale of his ‘‘ perquisites.” 

You may be sure there was joy in the little 
boarding-house up among the chimney-pots, for 
now Peter could have pencils and paper and India- 
rubber, and a few other things that artists need. 
Then he changed his way of life a little. He 
went out early every morning and wandered about 
Florence, and drew everything he could find to 
draw, whether the pictures in the churches, or the 
fronts of the old palaces, or the statues in the 
public squares, or the outlines of the hills beyond 
the Arno, just as it happened. Then, when it be- 
came too dark to work any longer, Peter would go 
home to his boarding-house, and find his dinner 
all nicely tucked away under the old straw bed, 
where landlord Thomas had put it, not so much 
to hide it as to keep it warm. 

Things went on in this way for about two years. 
None of the servants knew that Thomas kept a 
boarder, or if they did know it, they good-naturedly 
shut their eyes. The cook used to remark some- 
times, that Thomas ate a good deal for a lad of his 
size, and it was surprising he did n’t grow more. 

One day, the cardinal took it into his head to 
alter and repair his palace. He went all over the 
house in company with an architect, and poked 
into places that he had never in all his life thought 
of before. At last, he reached the garret, and, as 
luck would have it, stumbled right into Thomas’s 
boarding-house. 

‘‘'Why, how’s this?” cried the great cardinal, 
vastly astonished at seeing the mean little room so 
beautifully decorated in charcoal. Have we an 
artist among us? Who occupies this room?” 

‘* The kitchen-boy, Thomas, your Eminence.” 

‘‘A kitchen-boy! But so great a genius must 
not be neglected. Call the kitchen-boy, Thomas.” 

Thomas came up in fear and trembling. He 
never had been in the mighty cardinal’s presence 
before. He looked at the charcoal drawings on 
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the wall, then into the prelate’s face, and his heart 
sank within him. 

‘‘Thomas, you are no longer a kitchen-boy,” 
said the cardinal, kindly. 

Poor Thomas thought he was dismissed from 
service,—and then what would become of Peter ? 

‘‘Don’t send me away !” he cried, imploringly, 
falling on his knees. ‘‘I have nowhere to go, and 
Peter will starve—and he wants to be a painter so 
much !” 

‘‘ Who is Peter?” asked the cardinal. 

‘He is a boy from Cortona, who boards with 
me, and he drew those pictures on the wall, and he 
will die if he cannot be a painter.” 

“‘' Where is he now?” demanded the cardinal. 

‘‘ He is out, wandering about the streets to find 
something to draw. He goes out every day and 
comes back at night.” 

‘* When he returns to-night, Thomas, bring him 
to me,” said the cardinal. ‘‘ Such genius as that 
should not be allowed to live in a garret.” 

But, strange to say, that night Peter did not 
come back to his boarding-house. One week, two 
weeks went by, and still nothing was heard of him. 
At the end of that time, the cardinal caused a 
search for him to be instituted, and at last they 
found him in a convent. It seems he had fallen 
deeply in love with one of Raphael’s pictures which 
was exhibited there. He had asked permission of 
the monks to copy it, and they, charmed with his 
youth and great talent, had readily consented, and 
had lodged and nourished him all the time. 

Thanks to the interest the cardinal took in him, 
Peter was admitted to the best school for painting 
in Florence. As for Thomas, he was given a post 
near the cardinal’s person, and had masters to in- 
struct him in all the learning of the day. 

Fifty years later, two old men lived together in 
one of the most beautiful houses in Florence. One 
of them was called Peter of Cortona, and people 
said of him, ‘‘ He is the greatest painter of our 
time.” The other was called Thomas, and all they 
said of him was, ‘‘ Happy is the man who has him 
for a friend!” 

And he was the boy who took a boarder. 
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FAST FRIENDS. 


By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Author of the “ Jack Hasard” Stories. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MRS. LIBBY IS ‘‘ MUCH OBLEEGED.” 


GEORGE reached home at dinner-time; when, 
meeting Jack, he told him briefly of his encounter 
with De Waldo, and of the job he had under- 
taken. 

“Don’t put it into my biography, if you live to 
write it!” said he, laughing and blushing. ‘I 
was never more ashamed of anything; and my 
conscience troubles me a little. I’m sure the pro- 
fessor is ahumbug, and am I not aiding and abet- 
ting him?” 

‘* But it’s a big price, and I don’t know what we 
should do without the money. I say, secure that, 
humbug or no humbug!” replied Jack, gaily. 
And so our boys did as men are too prone to do, 
letting the loud voice of necessity overwhelm the 
delicate sense of right and wrong. 

George would have been disgusted with his task, 
but for the fun he got out of it. He drew on his 
wit for his inspiration, and laughed well over the 
ludicrous extravagance of phrase in which he in- 
dulged, and which he believed would suit the pro- 
fessor. At five o’clock his hand-bill was written, 
and neatly copied; and, in high spirits, he set out 
to get his pay for it. 

He found Master Felix standing in the door of 
the shabby-genteel house, looking ‘-melancholy, 
there being no doves to shoot peas at,—or it may 
be the professor had confiscated his gun, and de- 
stroyed his ammunition. 

“‘He has got a caller,” Said the boy. ‘‘ He can’t 
see anyone just yet.” 

“Tell him I have brought the document,” replied 
George. 

Master Felix went up to the room, and presently 
returned with a polite message. Professor De 
Waldo was engaged, but he would like to have the 
young gentleman leave the paper for him to ex- 
amine, and call again in half-an-hour, to which 
George consented. 

He walked the street till the half-hour had ex- 
pired, and then returned to Master Felix, who in- 
formed him that the professor had gone out. 

George was somewhat disturbed by this an- 
nouncement; but Master Felix said coolly: 

“He did n’t have time to read your paper, but 
he said if you came again before he got back, he 


would send the money around to you this even- 
ing. ” 

‘*T want the money before I leave,” said George, 
firmly. ‘‘I’ll go up to his room and wait.” 

‘You can’t get in,” replied Master Felix, with 
agrin. ‘‘ He has locked the door and taken away 
the key.” 

‘‘ Then I'll wait here.” 

‘*'You can, if you like; but I’m going to get my 
supper.” 

And Master Felix sauntered away. 

George waited, growing more and more anxious 
as the time passed, and the professor did not ap- 
pear. At length, tired and hungry, he determined 
to go home to his supper, and return for his money 
afterwards. ; 

‘I'll lay siege to that door,” he said to Jack, 
‘and I wont leave it without taking one of three 
things,—the money, or the manuscript, or the pro- 
fessor’s life!” 

Though this was said laughingly, he was quite 
in earnest with regard to the first two articles 
named ; and he kept his word. 

Arrived at the house in Murray street, he found 
the door closed, and the night-latch down. But 
our young poet from the rural districts had by this 
time learned the use of a door-bell; and he put 
that knowledge and the muscles of his right arm 
into so vigorous use on this occasion, that he soon 
brought Master Felix to the door. 

The mesmeric subject was looking pale and wild, 
as if expecting some one whom he had come un- 
willingly to admit; and the sight of George, 
flushed and resolute, did not seem to soothe his 
troubled mind. 

Almost before the visitor had time to ask for the 
professor, Master Felix pushed out a folded sheet 
of foolscap through the half-opened door. 

‘* He told me to tell you he don’t want it.” 

‘“Don’t want the hand-bill I have written for 
him {” cried George, astonished. 

‘‘ He don’t like it,” said Master Felix, still hold- 
ing out the manuscript. ‘‘ And he says he did n’t 
expect to pay for it unless it suited him.” 

‘‘Where is he?” demanded George, pushing 
into the entry, as he seized the manuscript. 

‘I don’t know,” said the frightened Master 
Felix. ‘‘ He came home, and went off again.” 

George mounted the dimly-lighted stairs, tried 
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the professor's door, and found it locked. Then, 
as there seemed to be nothing else he could do, he 
put the manuscript into his pocket, and went home. 
I am sorry to record of him that he ever in his life 
felt as if he would like to wreak mortal vengeance 
on a man; but I fear that,—of the three things 
aforesaid, having missed the first,—he would have 
much preferred the professor’s life to the manu- 
script. 

As he went up to his room, wondering what he 
should say to Jack, and what they would both say 
to Mrs. Libby, he heard voices in the attic; and 
there were the two persons he was thinking of, 
having a private talk together in his absence. 

‘* Here he is now!” said Jack, starting eagerly 
to meet him. 

‘‘T am very glad he has come,” said the feeble 
tones of Mrs. Libby; ‘‘for I don’t want nothing 
but what is right, and I hope it’s as you say about 
the money, though the gentleman is waiting down 
stairs now to know whether he can have the room 
or not.” 

‘* Have n’t got it?’ exclaimed Jack, with dismay, 
at the sight of his friend’s face, which told the dis- 
mal story before his tongue could speak. 

‘“It’s a perfect swindle. He don’t want the 
hand-bill, and he wont pay for it.” 

‘* Then it’s all up with us!” 

‘* How so?” said George, casting anxious looks 
at the landlady. 

‘* If we can’t pay, we must give place to some- 
body who can,” replied Jack. 

‘*T’ve had three applications for the room this 
afternoon,” said Mrs. Libby; ‘‘and one of ’em is 
in the parlor now, waiting, with his three dollars in 
his pocket,—for it’s three dollars to one person, 
four for two, and very cheap at that,—and I have 
my rent and butchers’ and bakers’ bills to pay, and 
how can I give lodgings and breakfases and dinners, 
without my boarders pays up?” 

‘* We'll pay you, of course,” said George. ‘‘We 
are sure of some money next week. Besides, here 
are our trunks.” 

‘‘ Your room-mate has told me all that, and I 
don’t doubt your good intentions, and I must say, 
two more quiet and well-behaved young persons I 
never had in my house, and it’s nothing I have 
agin you, but boarders, somehow, never does have 
the money they promise, if they don’t have it when 
it’s due, and I've been made to suffer so many 
times when I’ve let a bill run, and trunks is no 
great satisfaction, I’ve found that out, to my sor- 
row, and I’m worrited to death as it is, to make 
both ends meet; anda husband that don’t do what 
a husband should, though I do say it; and I assure 
you, young men, it goes to my heart to have to 
ask you to vacate, for if I had the money I would 


never turn the poorest wretch in the world out of 
doors !”’ 

And tears of distress actually ran down the good 
woman’s cheeks. 

‘* She is right,” said Jack. ‘‘Come on, George! 
Pack your trunk. I’ll have my things ready to 
move out in five minutes.” 

‘< But where shall we go?” 

‘*No matter now. We shall have time enough 
to think about that, by-and-by.” 

And Jack proceeded with cheerful alacrity to 
pack up, while George stood by, quite bewildered. 

‘‘I am sure I shall be ever so much obleeged to 
you,” said the landlady, wiping her eyes. ‘‘ And 
if you do git your money, and want to come back, 
and there is a vacant room in the house, there's 
nobody I’d sooner see enter my doors and set at 
my table, and you know it aint my will, but my 
necessity.” 

And she went to close the bargain with the three 
dollars waiting in her parlor. 

George now having by degrees come to his 
senses, he began—though in a dazed and stupid 
way—to pack his trunk. 

‘* Going to leave ?” said a pleasant voice at the 
door. 

‘‘We are,” replied Jack, coldly; for it was Mr. 
Manton who spoke. 

‘“‘Too bad!” said that gentleman, politely. 
‘* Anything I can do for you?” 

““Yes! lend us four dollars!” cried George. 
‘Or, at least, pay us the half-dollar you borrowed 
of us the other night. We’re turned into the 
street, and have n’t acent to pay for a night’s lodg- 
ing.” 

‘*Sorry I can’t oblige you. I shall have some 
money next week, but I’m hard up just now. I'll 
see Mrs. Libby, though, and get her to trust you 
on my account.” 

‘Don’t trouble yourself; you are too kind— 
you ’ve been too kind to us from the first!” said 
Jack, with bitter sarcasm, raising his voice, as Mr. 
Manton retired. 

The trunk and valise were soon packed, and 
taken down the stairs, up which they had been so 
hopefully carried the Saturday night before; then 
lugged out into the street, and set down upon the 
sidewalk. 

‘‘ Well! now what?” said Jack, wiping his fore- 
head. 

‘‘T don’t know!” replied George, with a long 
breath. ‘‘It has all happened so quickly that it 
has quite taken my wits away. I must stop and 
think.” 

And the two houseless and penniless lads sat 
down on the trunk to rest, and talk over the situ- 
ation. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
A VISIT TO THE PAWNBROKER’S. 


‘“‘WE might have pawned some of my things, 
and got money to pay another week in advance,” 
said George. ‘‘ Why did n’t you speak of it?” 

Jack had not spoken of it, because they were 
George’s things, and not his own. But he said: 

‘“‘We can do better than that. I’ve had my 
eye on two or three rooms to let, and I inquired the 
rent of one, only this afternoon, not knowing what 
might happen. It’s only a dollar and a-half a 


week; and nothing was said about pay in ad- 


vance.” . 

‘‘ Just for the room?” said George. 
must have something to eat!” 

‘* Yes; but don’t you see? If we have a place 
to sleep, then we can regulate our diet according 
to our means. If we have only sixpence a day, we 
can buy a loaf of bread, and live on that. At all 
events, we sha’n’t have to pay our board in ad- 
vance ; and that’s the great difficulty just now.” 

*“You’re right, Jack,—as you always are in 
these practical matters. Where’s the room you 
inquired about ? ” 

‘‘ Just around here, in Reade street, over the 
wine store. Stay with the things, and I’ll go and 
see if I can engage it,—if you say so.”’ 

‘‘ Of course, I say so!” cried George, greatly 
relieved and encouraged. And he added, grate- 
fully, ‘‘ Jack ! what should I do without you?” 

“<If it hadn’t been for me, you would n’t have 
had your pocket picked, in the first place,” said 
Jack, who could never forget that he was the first 
to spring to the support of the man who had robbed 
them. 

‘< But that was nothing you were to blame for,” 
George replied, as he always did to remarks of this 
nature ; for, since their quarrel, these fast friends in 
discussing their good or evil fortune, generously 
vied with each other in disclaiming the credit for 
it, or in assuming the blame. 

Jack was gone about fifteen minutes, and re- 
turned, out of breath with haste, but with a gay 
countenance. 

‘* The .room was a dollar and a-half for one— 
two dollars for two, but I beat ’em down to a dol- 
lar and seventy-five cents ; and we can move right 
in!” 

‘* Anything said about pay in advance ?” George 
asked. 

‘*Not a word! And I don’t believe there will 
be, when we take possession. Catch hold here!” 

‘< What a fellow you are!” laughed George, ad- 
miringly. ‘*Oh! but you must let me carry the 
valise, with my end of the trunk!” 

‘* Wait till my arms get tired, then you shall 


‘* But we 
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have a chance,” replied Jack. And away they 
went to their new lodgings in Reade street. 

It was even a better room than that which they 
had just vacated, and it contained two chairs in- 
stead of one. 

‘‘ This is what I call a good thing!” exclaimed 
George, looking about him, after they had fairly 
taken possession. ‘‘ This stand will do for my 
writing table; and here ’s a good place for it in the 
niche between the chimney and the window. Fare- 
well, Mrs. Libby! Fare-thee-well, and if forever, 
still forever fare-thee-well; though you ’re very 
good and clever, we must leave you for a spell!” 
he cried gaily, parodying his favorite, Byron. 
‘* What are you thinking, Jack?” 

‘*What an amusing fellow you are !” Jack replied, 
sitting astride a chair, leaning his arms on the 
back. 

“You don’t look much amused at my nonsense. 
I believe you ’re thinking about to-morrow; Sun- 
day, you know.” 

Jack nodded; and, opening his mouth, tossed 
his finger at the cavity, with a droll look and ges- 
ture. 

‘‘Something to eat?” said George. ‘I wish 
now I had saved Fitz Dingle’s shilling, which I paid 
out for writing-paper; we might have worried 
through the day on that. But here are my books; 
I can spare these better than anything else; and 
we 'll pawn one or two, for enough to live on till 
our ships come in.” And he opened his trunk. 

‘“ Try one first,” said Jack. ‘* Which shall it 
be?” 

The most valuable books for their purpose were 
the poetical works of Byron, Scott and Burns, each 
complete in a large volume ; and both boys thought 
it should be one of these. 

‘* Byron is the fellow!” said George; but, after 
a moment’s reflection, ‘‘ I don’t know, though! I 
don’t see how I can spare him, he’s so good to take 
up now and then.” And he began to read or re- 
cite favorite passages, as he turned the leaves. 
‘* No, I'll keep Byron, and let Burns pay a visit to 
the pawnbroker. But how good this is!” He 
had chanced upon ‘‘ Tam O'Shanter,” of which he 
read a few lines with great spirit, which, to Jack’s 
mind, more than made up for his bad pronuncia- 
tion of the Scotch. 

So he laid Burns aside with Byron, and declared 
that Scott should be the martyr. But then, Scott! 
so robust, so picturesque! how could he sacrifice 
him? The third precious volume was therefore 
placed with the other two; and now the matter of 
choice was to be entirely reconsidered. 

‘‘Pshaw!” said George, impatiently. ‘‘ You 
choose for me. Here, Ill place the books in a row 
on the table, and blind your eyes, and lead you up 
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to them, and let you touch one; and that shall de- 
cide it. 

So Jack, with a handkerchief over his eyes, stood 
before the row of books, and stretched forth his 
hand, while George held his breath with suspense. 
The lot fell upon Byron; and in five minutes the 
noble poet was on his way to the nearest pawn- 
broker’s shop, in company with our two boys. 

They entered under the sign of the three gilt 
balls, and found themselves in a narrow shop, with 
a bare wall on one side, and a counter on the other, 
over which was stretched a coarse wire screen. 
The wall on that side was lined to the top with 
shelves, divided off into large-sized pigeon-holes, 
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should n’t be troubled with any conscience in the 
matter.” 

‘* These men are not troubled with much,” Jack 
replied. ‘‘ Hear how calm and business-like his 
tones are!” 

‘* Jack,” said George, with a shudder, ‘‘ do you 
think we shall have to pay many visits to the sign 
of the three golden balls ?” 

“It isn’t likely; though when people begin to 
come here,” said Jack, ‘‘ I suppose it’s a good deal 
like rolling down hill,—the farther they go, the 
faster, and the harder to stop. But come! it’s our 
turn now.” 

The woman, draped all in black, passed them 


THE PAWNBROKER’S SHOP. 


which (as the boys could see through the wire 
screen) were stuffed full of all sorts of curious 
articles and odd-shaped bundles. At the end of 
the screen was a sort of sentry-box, with a hole in 
the back part, over the counter, where modest cus- 
tomers, one at a time, could transact their delicate 
business with the proprietor, unobserved. 

There was a woman in the box at the time; and 
as the boys awaited their turn, they could hear her 
low tones of entreaty, interrupted by sobs. 

‘‘ This must be a dreadful business ! ” murmured 
George; ‘‘to live upon other people’s distress! 
I’d rather be a beast of prey, outright ; for then I 


quickly and silently as a ghost, except that a low 
sob, stifled by her close veil, was heard as she went 
out. 

‘‘A poor widow, pawning something dear to 
her, perhaps her dead husband’s watch, or her 
wedding-ring,” whispered George, his own voice 
choking with emotion, as they took her place in 
the box. . 

A shriveled little old man, with a large nose, 
and large black eyes, which looked strangely black 
and bright under his white hair and white eye- 
brows, received the book, glanced at it sharply as 
he turned the leaves,.and laying it back on the 
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counter with a discontented air, said, briefly, ‘‘ Two 
shillings.” 

‘“ Two shillings ! ” echoed George, crowding into 
the box behind his friend. ‘‘ Why, it cost two 
dollars ! ” 

‘* Two shillings is all I can advance on dat,” said 
the man, with a strong foreign accent, and in the 
same low, firm, business-like tones which had an- 
swered the woman’s entreaties. ‘‘It will pring no 
more as dat, if sold at auction.” 

‘Sold at auction!” again echoed George. ‘‘We 
shall redeem it in a few days.” 

‘“‘I_ do not know dat. I take no reesk. Two 
shillings,” was the cold, dry response. 

Jack thereupon soothed his indignant friend by 
saying that they could live on that sum for a day or 
two; and that the less money they borrowed, the 
less interest they would have to pay when they should 
come to redeem the article pledged. After some 
further consultation, the book was left in exchange 
for a silver quarter-of-a-dollar (two York shillings), 
and a pawnbroker’s ticket, duly numbered; and 
the dys gave place to a shabby old man, who en- 
tered the box with a rolled-up bed-quilt in his arms. 

On thei: way home they stopped at a grocery, 
and inve:'ed eighteen cents of their money in a 
small loaf of bread, a pound of crackers, and a 
piece of cheese. When they finally reached their 
room, they were in the best of spirits. The very 
novelty of this way of life had an attraction for 
them ; and they felt now as if they could meet, with 
heroic cheerfulness, any sort of hardship or priva- 
tion, as long as they remained together. 

The next day they breakfasted, dined, and 
supped off their humble fare, and found it sweet. 
They were a little averse, however, to letting their 
neighbors in the house know how they were obliged 
to economize their means; and so, at the regular 
hours for meals, they went out and took long walks, 
returning after a lapse of time which might have 
allowed of a very sumptuous repast at a public table 
or the house of a friend. Both boys naturally de- 
spised pretence, and they made a good deal of fun 
of this weakness in themselves; George proposing, 
with humorous gravity, that they should add a fin- 
ishing stroke to the innocent little humbug, by 
picking their teeth, after dinner, on the steps of 
the Astor House. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE END OF AN AIR CASTLE. 


THE next day was Monday; and in the evening 
Jack was to make his first appearance before a New 
York audience, at Bowery Hall. He was to have 
but little to say or sing; but he was expected to 
make a lively sensation by coming out as AZ/iss 
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Dinah, a colored young lady, and dancing, first 
alone, and afterwards with Goffer; ‘‘ a tip-top idea, 
sure to take with an appreciative public,” in the 
words of the sagacious Fitz Dingle. 

The novelty of the new enterprise, and the pros- 
pect of earning some money, inspired Jack; and 
he set off, full of hope, accompanied by his friend, 
to attend the forenoon rehearsal. ; 

George had that morning finished a little dia- 
logue, in which Jack, as a young lady, and Goffer, 
as a beau (both colored, of course), were to have 
the principal parts, and perform some choice 
dances; he was now to submit his work to the 
judgment of Fitz Dingle, and, as he fondly hoped, 
receive a small advance of money for it. 

The friends reached Bowery Hall at the usual 
hour, and were surprised to find the door closed, 
and several of their ‘‘ artist” friends waiting for it 
to open. Some of them appeared much excited ; 
and when Jack asked what was the matter, Bones, 
with a grimly significant look, pointed at the play- 
bill posted beside the main entrance. It was the 
old bill, advertising the last week’s performance, 
instead of a new bill, in which Jack’s appearance as 
Miss Dinah should have been announced. 

Jack turned pale; for, although he had already, 
impelled by a natural curiosity, looked for this in- 
teresting announcement, and noticed that the 
Bowery Hall posters had not been changed, the 
circumstance did not, until this moment, strike 
him as anything ominous of evil. But now, inter- 
preted by the dismal irony of Bones’s smile, it be- 
came alarming. 

‘‘ Where ’s Fitz Dingle?” 

‘‘That ’s the question !”” said Bones, curtly; and 
he commenced walking to and fro in the street, 
with his head down, and those wonderful hands of 
his thrust deep into his pockets. 

““Ts he sick?’ George asked, appealing to Dandy 
Jim. 

“Who? Lucius Fitz Dingle? 

‘¢ Then what is the matter ?” 

‘* Broke, I reckon,” said Dandy Jim, with a reck- 
less laugh. ‘‘ Fitz Dingle is a man of genius, of 
vast resources, —at least, in his own opinion; and 
he has certainly had some of the best artists in his 
troupe, in the whole country; no lack of patronage 
on the part of the public, either; but here you see 
the result. Bad management.” 

“* Worse than that,” said the dignified Mr. Jones, 
coming up. ‘‘Gambling! Fitz Dingle has made 
two or three small fortunes in the show business, 
and lost ’em at roulette and faro. Our pay for the 
past weck is due every Monday morning, when we 
came to rehearsal; he owes every man in the troupe 
a week’s wages, and all his other bills are in arrears. 
So I think he has cut stick. Goffer and one or two 
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others have gone to find him; but they wont suc- 
ceed.” 

An aguish feeling of despair came over George, 
as he listened to this explanation; and he cast 
anxious glances at Jack, who was looking pale but 
calm. 

‘‘ It throws every man of us out of employment, 
if he don’t appear and pay up,” muttered Bones, as 
he strode past. ‘‘ There comes Goffer!” 

It was indeed the long-limbed dancer, who ap- 
peared without Fitz Dingle, and with an open letter 
in his hand. He also brought a key in his pocket, 
with which he let the crowd into the hall. Then 
he showed the letter. 

It was from the great Lucius, to the members of 
his troupe. In it he announced the painful neces- 
sity of his temporary withdrawal from public notice, 
and concluded in this eloquent strain, which Goffer 
read aloud with groans, and which was heard with 
gnashings of teeth: 

Yet think not that I go without hope; for wherever fate may lead 
me, whether on the bounding billow or the desert sands, or in the 
flowery pastures of a new prosperity, I shall be actuated by a noble 
ambition to meet you again, at no distant date, when all arrears will 
be settled, and a new troupe organized, on a scale of unparalleled 
elegance and magnificence, which shall eclipse the glory of all former 


efforts, and restore the fame and fortunes of—Yours till death, 
L. Fitz Dincie. 


‘¢I can fancy how his bad eye shut and peeled 
open when he wrote that!” said Dandy Jim, while 
his companions indulged in remarks far more 
damaging to the late proprietor’s eyes and reputa- 
tion. 

Each seemed to think only of his own private 
loss and disappointment: and it must be confessed 
that George and Jack took about as sclfish views 
of the matter as any of the rest. It did not seem 
to them that the Bowery Hall bankruptcy could 
prove half so crushing to anybody else’s hopes and 
fortunes as to their own; yet to their credit it must 
be said that each thought first of the other’s disap- 
pointment, and that it was in trying to cheer each 
other that they cheered themselves. 

‘‘ Never mind for me!” cried Jack, bravely, as 
they walked away from the hall. ‘‘ This shows me 
that I am not to get a living with my heels, as a 
colored minstrel. If I had fairly begun, and suc- 
ceeded, I might, perhaps, have never been able to 
quit the business; and, from what I know of it, I 
say deliver me from following such a profession ! 
Though I should have liked to dance Aftss Dinah 
this evening, just to see how it would seem.” 

‘You are made for something better,—I knew 
it all the while,” said George. ‘‘ And something 
better will come now,—it mus¢ come, you know!” 

‘¢ And you can do better than writing those non- 
sensical dialogues, George! They ’re not worthy 
of your genius. Go in now for the magazines and 


first-class papers; that’s what I see for you. 
Meanwhile, I ’ll look for something else. We've 
already found how little we can live on, and be 
jolly.” 

‘* Byron ’s about gone said George, ruefully, tak- 
ing two cents from his pocket. ‘‘There’s all 
that’s left of him. We shall have to eat Scott for 
dinner ; and I feel as if I should like a pretty good 
meal.” 

‘* Come on!” cried Jack, ‘let ’s be extravagant 
for once.” 

George consented. Their extravagance consisted 
in devouring the poetical works of the great Sir 
Walter at a single meal; taking them in the shape 
of two smoking dishes of veal pie, at a popular 
eating-house. Their appetites were excellent, and 
they grew quite hilarious over the repast, laughing 
defiance at fortune. George even showed a tend- 
ency to break forth in singing as they left the table, 
but he checked himself, laying his hand on his 
stomach, and saying that it was the ‘‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel” which inspired him. 

To atone for this extravagance, the boys ate no 
supper that night. 

The next day they began upon Burns; but they 
made him go farther, by selling him outright ata 
second-hand book-stall, for half-a-dollar. 

They lived upon Burns a little over two days. 
Then some old school-books of George’s, a very 


ancient edition of Virgil, with a literal translation, 


the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” and one or two of 
Cooper’s novels, found their way to the book-stalls, 
and helped our heroes to a scanty subsistence. 

To pay their rent they were obliged to begin 
upon their clothes. 

As they had had none washed since leaving 
home, their under garments were hardly in a fit 
condition to appear before the sharp-eyed old pawn- 
broker; and Jack insisted on sacrificing first an 
extra coat which he had brought with him. A pair 
of trowsers belonging to George soon followed that; 
then went Jack’s knife, George’s razor (he was be- 
ginning to shave), and, alas! his flute. This had 
cost three dollars and a-half, and it’ produced, at 
the pawnbroker’s, a loan of seventy cents. 

Meanwhile, Jack divided his time between seek- 
ing employment, doing such little jobs as came in 
his way, for any paltry sums he could get, and run- 
ning to the pawnbroker’s and baker’s. For the 
original business which had brought him to town, 
he had less and less time and heart. All the fun 
to be got out of this course of life had soon worn 
off, and, though they kept their spirits up as well 
as they could, anxiety and privation were beginning 
to have their effect upon both body and mind. 

George all this time stayed at home, wnile Jack 
did their errands; toiling at his little writing-table 
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in the niche, finishing ‘‘ Jacob Price, the Pioneer,” 
for Mr. Upton (who liked the first chapters); and, 
at Jack’s suggestion, writing such short articles as 
he hoped to sell for cash to one or two weekly 
papers. 

‘‘Why don’t you try the dailies ?” said Jack, one 
evening, after bringing home to him two rejected 
manuscripts. 

‘‘O, I can’t write for the dailies,” said George, 
despondently ; and if they had not been sitting in 
the dark, to save the expense of candles, Jack 
might have seen how very worn and haggard his 
friend’s face looked. 

‘Yes, youcan. I'll give you asubject. Take 
that ship-load of Dutch emigrants we saw landing 
the first Sunday we were in town. Describe the 
strange appearance of the passengers, their wooden 
shoes, the women in their short petticoats, and the 
men in their bags of trowsers. Then draw on your 
fancy a little,—the homes and friends they have 
left behind, the long sea-voyage, the new land 
they ’ve come to, the home they ’ll find in the 
West ;—though they look strange to us, we look 
quite as strange to them; this is a great country ;— 
and all that sort of thing. You know how to do 
it!” cried Jack, encouragingly. 

George’s mind kindled at these suggestions, and 
he would have sat up till midnight writing the 
article, if they had not been out of candles. As it 
was, he lay awake long after they went to bed, 
thinking what he would write, and rose at day- 
break the next morning to begin ‘‘ A Scene at the 
Wharves,” Jack having agreed to take the sketch, 
as soon as completed, to an editor with whom he 
had become slightly acquainted, in examining the 
files of one of the old daily newspapers. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE PROFESSOR’S HAND-BILL. 


MEANWHILE George had got two more short 
sketches accepted by Upton'’s Magazine, and ob- 
tained a small advance of money on them. But, 
frugally as they were living, this was soon gone; 
and, while waiting to hear from ‘‘A Scene at the 
Wharves ” (which it took the editor several days to 
examine), the boys were reduced to what they 
would have believed the last extremity, if they had 
not, in their ignorance, thought they had reached 
that point two or three times before. Now there 
seemed to be no end to what they might have to 
endure. ! 

It was one Saturday afternoon, when, in the 
early twilight, the boys sat in their room and 
talked. 

‘*] ’ve at last written to Vinnie for her money,” 
said George. ‘‘There’s the leteor; I have n’t sent 
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it yet. I’ve put off asking her for it as long as I 
could; but it’s no use. I'm getting sick.” 

‘“ George,” said Jack, in a low, anxious voice, 
“‘ you have n’t seemed well lately.” 

‘I’m worn out—mind and body,” George con- 
fessed. ‘‘I thought I could finish ‘ Jacob Price’ 
to-day; but the thing spins out fearfully; and, 
really, I had n’t the strength to write. I'll rest to- 
morrow, and on Monday take a fresh start. Mr. 
Upton ought to advance me twenty dollars on 
‘Jacob.’ I wish there was any way to avoid send- 
ing that letter to Vinnie! Think of my taking 
money of her!” And George, in his weak state, 
actually shed tears. 

‘“‘You need n’t send it,” replied Jack, cheerily. 
‘“‘I ‘ll write to Mr. Chatford; he will send me 
something, I know,—enough for our present needs, 
and to pay my passage home.”’ 

George knew something of the humiliation it 
would be to the proud and headstrong Jack to write 
such a letter; but his own trouble now made him 
almost forget his friend’s. 

‘¢ Jack, I can’t bear to have you leave me! Hard 
as this trial has been, I have felt almost thankful 
for it, because it has brought us so near together, 
and your friendship has been so precious to me. 
Why, when you are away, you don’t know how I 
anticipate your coming hon 2, or how much happi- 
ness just your sitting down in the room brings to 
me in my worst troubles !” 

Jack tried to speak, in answer to this touching 
confession, but something very much like a sob 
checked his voice, agd, for a moment, he winked 
hard, and silently passed his sleeve across his eyes. 

‘*‘ George,” said he, after awhile, in tones thick 
with the feeling he was trying to control, ‘‘I wont 
leave you till I see you fairly on your legs,—I 
promise you that. We’ll make a raid on ‘ Jacob 
Price’ next week; and I shall hear from ‘ A Scene 
on the Wharves’ on Monday; I have great hopes 
of that, and what it will lead to, for the daily papers 
can give you regular employment. But you 
must n’t work so hard, whatever happens.” 

‘‘I find that I must n't,” replied George, with a 
weary sigh. ‘‘I shall take things easier after this.” 

“‘' Yes,” added Jack, ‘‘ and I think we can econ- 
omize a little more.” 

_ “How is that possible, unless we learn to live 
without eating altogether ?” 

‘<Not in the matter of diet; we have been —that 
is to say, you, George, have been—rather too se- 
verely starved already. The brain-work you do re- 
quires a nice, nourishing diet, which you must 
have, if it can be got. Buta dollar and seventy- 
five cents a week for our room! that is really ex- 
travagant, just now. We ought to get a lodging 
for half that.” 
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‘*Do you suppose we shall be pushed for our 
rent to-night? ” asked George. 

‘“‘If we are,” laughed his friend, ‘‘there’s only 
one thing to be done. It’s our last resort.” 

“* What ’s that?” 

‘Why, as we have nothing else to pawn but the 
clothes on our backs, you shall go to bed,—pre- 
tending to be sick, you know,—while I put on your 
clothes, and take my own to the pawnbroker’s. 
Don’t you think you could do your writing in 
bed?” 

‘‘Perhaps; or sitting up with the bed-clothes 
wrapped about me, and the door locked.” 

‘‘ Then when you get tired of the confinement,” 
Jack continued, ‘‘I can be sick, and you can put 
on the clothes and go out. I think we could make 
one suit do for both of us; don’t you? We’ll keep 
yours, because it’s a sort of medium fit for both of 
us, while you could n’t wear mine atall.” And, as 
if this proposition were made more than half in 
earnest, he began to empty his pockets. 

‘‘What ’s that paper?” George asked, as his 
friend stopped to read something. | 

Jack burst into a laugh, as he stood up by the 
window, in order to get a good light on the paper. 

‘‘It’s an advertisement, which a little ragged 
boy stuffed into my hand as I was coming up 
Broadway a day or two ago. I didn’t look at it; 
I had forgotten all about it.” 

And Jack began to read aloud : 


EXTRAORDINARY DevetprMents ! 
A New SCIENCE! 


Wonpers oF BioLoGy AND MesMerisM !! 


SEANCES WITH PROFESSOR DE WALDO 


AND THE CELEBRATED MASTER FELIX!!! 
Tue Most ASTONISHING DISCOVERIES OF THE AGE! ! 
Professor De Waldo has the honor to announce that, 
having recently returned from Europe, where he has 
zen for some time pursuing his Biological studies, and 
. aking Startling Discoveries in the New Science, —— 


‘‘Why, that’s my hand-bill! the very words I 
wrote for him!” cried George, springing to his 
feet. ‘‘Where’s the manuscript? You’ll sce!” 

‘6 Word for word!” exclaimed Jack, when the 
manuscript was found, and compared with the 
printed hand-bill. ‘* What a rascal your Professor 
De Waldo must be!” 

‘¢The meanest sort of swindler!” George de- 
clared, excitedly. ‘‘ He took my manuscript, pre- 
tending to examine it; and then, when I went 
home to supper, believing he had gone out, he was 
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in reality copying it. Then think of that despic- 
able Master Felix, thrusting it into my face when | 
went back, and telling me the professor did n’t want 
it!” 

“‘I say, George!” replied Jack, ‘‘let’s make 
trouble for this Professor De Waldo! Ill go right 
around to his place with you now, and help you get 
your money. Let him know he has a couple of 
desperate fellows to deal with, and that the best 
thing for him to do is to pay up.” 

*©O, Jack! I wish I had your strength and your 
pluck! But, really, I am too sick to-night.” 

‘‘Then I’ll go alone. Here! give me the manu- 
script! I'll put that and the printed hand-bill into 
your professor’s face, and come to some sort of a 
settlement with him. Take care of yourself till! 
come back. If you are called on for the rent, say 
I have gone for the money.” 

And Jack, full of wrath and resolution, set off to 
pay Professor De Waldo a visit. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A MUTUAL SURPRISE. 


IT so chanced that, while the boys were holding 
this conversation, the Professor of Biological Science 
was thinking of supper; and that he went out, 
leaving the room in Murray street in charge of 
Master Felix, about the time Jack was taking rapid 
steps down his lodging-house stairs. 

De Waldo’s last words to his wonderful pupil 
were a command not to leave the house for a mo- 
ment during his absence, but to remain and wait 
for customers, and keep them until his return. 

The boy was permitted, however, to go down 
stairs and stand in the street door; where he had 
scarcely watched De Waldo out of sight, when he 
discovered that his blow-pipe was out of ammuni- 
tion. It was but a few rods to the usual source of 
supply; and Master Felix, making sure that no 
customer was at that moment coming to the house, 
started to run up the street. 

After running a block or two, he began to walk. 
Close by was a large grocery, by the open door of 
which, among other objects for sale, was an open 
box of peas. Looking straight before him, like a 
young man bent on important business in a distant 
quarter of the city, the young gentleman passed the 
box, and, without turning his head, or making a 
motion of his body, dashed in his open hand, and 
brought it out clinched. 

He was walking on, with an innocent air, as if 
unconscious of anything in the world but the urgent 
business that absorbed him, when a man slipped 
out of the door, darted along the sidewalk, and 
seized the swinging arm, with the guilty hand still 
clutching the stolen peas. 
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The peas were scattered over the pavement in an 
instant, and Master Felix made a violent struggle 
to free himself, but the strength of his captor was 
too much for him. Finding himself fairly caught, 
he changed his tactics. 

‘‘Come! what do you want of me? What have 
I done?” he exclaimed, with the air of an injured 
angel. 

‘‘ Just come with me; and as soon as I get a 
policeman, you ’ll find out.” 

‘* Just had a dozen peas in my hand! 
know I had ’em, I’m so absent- 
minded! Ask the professor!” 

‘You ’re absent-minded every 
time you pass our place,” replied 
the man. ‘I've watched you. 
You go by two or three timcs 
a-day, and put your hand into 
something every time. I don’t 
believe in that kind of absence of 
mind !” 

‘‘I’m a mesmeric_ subject,” 
pleaded Master Felix. ‘‘ Take me 
to the professor—he ’Il tell you all 
about it. I don’t know half the 
time what I do.” 

‘¢T ll teach you to know, when 
you pass our place!” And poor 
Master Felix, in spite of his wail 
ing and entreating, was dragged am belt} 
into the store. Pe 

Thus it happened that when “4 
Jack reached the professor’s room, 
he found nobody to guard it. The 
street door being open, he mount- 
ed the stairs; and, having knocked 
at the door of the ‘‘ saloon” in the 
rear, up one flight (according to 
the directions in the hand-bill), 
and got no response, he opened, 
and entered. 

A dismal lamp was burning on 
a desk in the farthest corner, by 
the dim light of which the cham- 
ber looked so little like a ‘‘saloon” that Jack 
at first thought he had got into the wrong place. 
But seeing a pile of the professor’s hand-bills lying 
beside the lamp, and more scattered on a table in 
the centre of the room, he concluded that the 

‘“‘ saloon ” was a part of the humbug, and sat down 
on the sofa beside the door, to wait. 

‘‘ Somebody must be coming soon, or the place 
would n’t be left in this way,” thought he. And, 
being somewhat fatigued, he stretched himself at 
length, in order to be rested and strong for action 
by the time the professor arrived. 

Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes elapsed. The lamp 


I did n't 


burned more and more dimly, and seemed ready to 
go out. Jack would have grown impatient, if he 
had n’t been so tired; as it was, he had almost 
fallen asleep, when a step on the landing and a 
hand on the door aroused him, and he started up 
just as a man entered the room. 

‘‘That you, my boy? Almost in the dark!” 
cried a voice, which sounded strangely familiar to 
Jack’s ear. ‘‘ You didn’t fill the lamp to-day! 
What did I tell you, if you forgot it agin?” And 
a rapid hand made a plunge at Jack’s hair. 


MASTER FELIX 1S CAUGHT. 


Jack dodged, and parried the thrust w'' his 
arm. He did not move from the sofa, but,'1n his 
astonishment, sat crouched at the end of it, while 
the man passed on. 

‘I'll excuse you this once; you’ve done so 
wonderful to-day. Don’t you see how complete it 
works? I put you into the magnetic state for a 
customer, and we git his half-a-dollar, any way. 
Then, if he’s sick, you prescribe my medicine, and . 
we gitadollar more. We're in clover. This is 
better ’n the 'Lectrical ’Lixir. I told ye, when that 
bust up, jest how it would be. Think of your de- 
velopin’ into a mesmeric subject; the celebrated 
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Master Felix! ha, ha! MHere’s your supper,—a 
nice leg of cold chicken, and some brown bread I 
slipped off the plate at the eatin’-house, and 
brought away in my pocket-handkerchief. Thought 
1 might as well save it; you see, I remembered 
my dear boy!” 

The professor spread the handkerchief open on 
the table, and turned to pick up the wick of the 
expiring lamp. 

‘“‘ The laws of biological science is so curi’s!” he 
rattled on, while Jack never stirred from his corner. 
‘‘T put you into the state,—and everybody can 
see ’t you’re in a abnormal condition,—and you 
show, by tellin’ things, that you ’re a kind of clair- 
voyant; and yet I can make ye see and say any- 
thing I please. I tried it to day when the old 
woman was here, that wanted to find out, through 
you, who stole her silver comb. You described 
the young woman that had her comb, though she 
could n’t decide what young woman it was; then I 
willed you to tell her she would die of a dropsy 
within a year, if she didn’t take some medicine. 
She bought my medicine, of course. ’T was a 
beautiful experiment. Aint this better ’n makin’ a 
slave of yourself on a farm, Master Felix? But 
why don’t you eat your supper ? ” 
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Jack, now quite recovered from his first surprise, 
took a chair at the table and rested his arms upon 
the leaf, while he watched the professor. He was 
hungry enough to act out the part of Master Felix 
admirably, by eating the supper, had it not been 
for a certain foolish prejudice against the De Waldo 
handkerchief. 

The professor, finding that the lamp burned 
pretty well after the wick was picked up, placed it 
on the table, and, seating himself opposite Jack, 
took from his pocket a loose handful of bank notes, 
which he began to spread out before him. 

‘Ah, look at that pile!” said he, merrily 
‘¢ Aint that good for sore eyes, my boy! But why 
don’t you 

At this moment, the boy’s strange attitude ap- 
pearing to attract his attention, he glanced across 
the table. Their eyes met, in the full light of the 
lamp. 

The professor shrank back. 

‘¢Y—y—you!” he gasped out. 
ard!” 

‘* Good-natered John Wilkins | ” said Jack, with- 
out moving from his place, still resting his arms 
on the table, while he looked steadily at the pro- 
fessor. 


“J—Jack Haz- 


(To be continued ) 


SOME MISSIONARY INSECTS. 


By Mary B. C. SLADE. 


I HAVE lately heard about some distinguished 
insects—traveled bugs, they are—which have taken 
along journey from the State of Missoun, across 
land and ocean to France, and by rail to Paris, 
where they were enthusiastically received—so the 
story goes—by the savants at the French Academy 
of Sciences. 

A supply of their favorite food was kept in the 
huge chip-boxes in which they went, and through 
the long journey they were attended, with anxious 
care, by M. Planchon, a distinguished French nat- 
uralist. I think we will call these important little 
bugs, American Missionaries to France. Do you 
ask why? I will tell you: 

Recall to mind all you have heard and -read of 
sunny, Southern, vine-clad France ; its lovely vine- 
yards that cover the country for miles and miles, 
beautifying the valleys, stretching up the fair hill- 
sides and mountain slopes, perfuming the air, in 
blossoming time, with the rarest fragrance th: 


winds ever wafted, and filling it, later on, with the 
rich odor of the ripened clusters. 

The vineyards, blossoms, clusters, are beautiful, 
lovely, delicious; but that 1s not all. What the 
cotton crop is to our South, or the wheat crop to 
our West, the vine crop 1s to the grape-growing 
portions of France; when that fails, the resources 
of the people have failed. Vintagers who, with a 
good year, may become rich and prosperous, are 
ruined when a bad year comes; and there have 
been several bad years. There were two years 
when the graceful leaves of the vine turned sickly 
yellow, and were covered with an ugly growth of 
red and white bunches, when the tender green 
buds never bloomed, but died without one breath 
of fragrance, when whole districts of vineyards 
were ruined and their owners impoverished. But, 
you ask, why was not something done to prevent 
this? That is just what the best vine-growers, 
and the wisest French chemists (and there are none 
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wiser anywhere), have been trying to do. They 
applied all manner of disinfectants, and used every 
remedy they could think of; but their efforts were 
all in vain. 

The disease is caused by an exceedingly rhinute 
insect with a very long name, the Phylloxera viti- 
Jolie, the term Phylloxera meaning, very approp- 
niately, ‘‘ withered leaf.” 

It is somewhat like the little green apis that in- 
fests your house plants. It lives upon the sap of 
the tender vine, multiplies so rapidly, and feeds so 
ravenously, that within a few years it has as utterly 
ruined thousands of acres of French vineyards, as 
though a fire had swept over them. There comes 
a time when the insects assume a winged form, and 
millions of them are then wafted in perfect clouds, 
from vineyard to vineyard, and wherever they 
settle, the ‘‘ withered leaf” of the stricken vine tells 
that the PAylloxera has been there. 

This is the cause, this the disease, and now I will 
tell you of the cure. 

When the chemists had failed, and the vine- 
growers were in despair, M. Planchon, the French 
naturalist, said that he had something to suggest, 
as the Phylloxera was imported from America (this 
being a fact pretty well established). 

‘* Now,” said M. Planchon, ‘‘we learn that in 
America, at the worst, it is never very harmful; 


there must evidently, then, be some other insect 
that preys upon and keeps this one down.” 

So the French Minister of Agriculture sent M. 
Planchon to America to learn all he could about 
this conqueror of the PAylloxera. 

Professor Planchon reached America last August. 
He visited the vineyards of the Eastern States, of 
Missouri, and North Carolina. 

He found the PAyozera at its work of mischief, 
and you may try to imagine his joy when he de- 
tected also its natural enemy, the Acarus, a species 
of plant-lion, feeding upon the PAylloxera quite as 
voraciously as that feeds upon the sap; hunting it 
down, chasing it from leaf to leaf, dragging it from 
its hiding places, each little Acares ‘ doing his 
level best” to eat as many of the Phylloxera as 
possible. 

And so M. Planchon, well paid for his long jour- 
ney, joyfully collected great numbers of this useful 
little bug, and accompanied them, as I have told 
you, to their enthusiastic reception at the Academy 
of Sciences. 

The last I heard from them, they were doing a 
driving business, in genuine Yankee style, in the 
Bordeaux vineyards. 

Of all the traveling Americans who have visited 
France, I think the Acarus family have received 
the warmest welcome. 


BIRDIES with broken wings 
Hide from each other ; 


But babies in trouble 
Can run home to mother. 
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By L. G. WARNER. 


LITTLE young Timothy, how he grew, 
Timothy Grass of the meadow ; 

He grew in the rain, he grew in the wind, 
In the sunshine and in the shadow. 


At last he was up so very high,— 
So sturdy and tall and stately,— 

He looked all over the big, wide world, 
And found himself pleased with it greatly. 


y . 
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And looking, one day,—one swect June day, 
So dreamy and ays and hazy, 

He spied,—what was it so fair and bright? 
A dear little happy young daisy. 


How fair she was—fairer than moon or cloud! 
How gentle her face and cheery ! 

He gazed at her fondly all day long, 
And never once was he weary. 


And when all the tired little meadow-flowers, 
And the birds and the bees were sleepin=, 
And only the owl in the far-off wood 
His night-watch lonely was keeping, 


So bright she shone through the dim, still nicht, 
In the eyes of her longing lover, 

She seemed to be one of the gleaming stars, 
Dropped down from the sky above her. 


So Timothy wooed her his very best, 
Till her heart with true love was filling; 

And at last, with a shy little flutter and shake, 
She answered him back, ‘I am willing.” 


So a wedding & fAy> one bright, sweet day, 
Set all the lily-bells ringing ; 

The breezes came floating from over the hill, 
The breath of the clover bringing. 


And the larks and bobolinks came, their joy 
In wildest song expressing ; 

And the buttercups gave their rarest gold, 
And the grasses waved their blessing. 


And happily glided their days away 
In the wonderful midsummer glory, 

Till the scythe of the thoughtless mower cam 
To end their lives—and my story. 
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A WHALEMAN’S GHOST. 


By J. H. WOODBURY. 


WE were making the run from the Sandwich 
Islands to the north-west coast for the second sea- 
son, when the incidents happened which I am now 
going to relate. 

We had been out from Honolulu but a few days, 
when it was found that our oil was leaking. Every 
morning when we pumped ship, we pumped out 
oil, as well as water, enough to smooth the surface 
of the sea for a long distance to leeward. It looked 
bad to see the oil running away from us, after we 
had worked so hard to get it, the more so because 
we wanted to save every drop, that we might start 
for home with a full ship at the close of the season. 
The captain seemed more troubled about it than 
we who did the pumping, however, his rueful vis- 
age, as he hung over the rail watching the disap- 
pearing treasure, sometimes almost exciting our 
sympathy. Of course, we had all worked harder 
than he to get the oil, still he had a larger interest 
in it than all we foremast hands together. Means 
were soon taken to remedy the trouble, though 
those first tried were ineffectual. It was owing to 
shrinkage of the casks that the oil was escaping, 
and it was thought that a thorough wetting down, 
every day, might help the matter. 

Our ship was provided with a pump on the top- 
gallant forecastle, called the head-pump, which 
drew up water from outside and forced it, by means 
of hose, to any part of the ship. So we began to 
‘“‘wet down the hold,” keeping the head-pump 
going for an hour or two every day, till all the 
casks in the hold had been thoroughly drenched. 
Then we had all that water to pump out again, 
and, pumping in and pumping out, we did all the 
pumping we cared to do. It was a dirty job, crawl- 
ing round with the hose on top of the gummy oil 
casks, but we all had to take our turns at it. For 
my own part, I never liked it much; I would much 
rather go behind the Falls of Niagara in the warm 
season than do it again. But after all, our labor 
was ineffectual; the casks were too bad to be cured 
by any such hydropathic treatment, and we had to 
resort to other means. The water may have kept 
them from getting worse, but they got no better, 
and when we had pumped till we were tired of it, 
the captain told Mr. Grant to keep all hands up 
and begin to ‘‘ break out.” 

Now, it must not be supposed that the captain 
thought the casks would feel any better after they 
were broken out, as one does when he has the 
measles. To break them out, was simply to hoist 
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them on deck, in order that the hoops might be 
driven down, to make the casks tighter, which is 
called coopering. There is a great deal of hard 
work in breaking out and cooperiny at sea, and I 
should be sorry to help do that again, either. But © 
it was the only way we could save our oil, and we 
had to endure it. For two weeks all hands were 
kept on deck during the day, hoisting out, driving 
hoops, and stowing below again. 

But all troubles have an end, I hope,—at least, 
ours had that time, though we soon found new 
ones. The oil was all coopered,—at least, the 
casks were, but we called it coopering oil,—and we 
had just got the last cask under hatches again, 
when it came on to blow. We seemed to have 
been especially favored with good weather while 
coopering, but now old AZolus piped up, whistling 
through the rigging as though he were bound to 
have a jolly good time after waiting so long. 

‘“‘Blow away, old fellow!” said Mr. Goff; 
‘we ’re ready for you now!” And so vwe all 
thought we could well afford a day or two of rough 
weather, now that we had our oil all right again. 

‘‘Clew up the topgallant sails!” was one of the 
first orders given in taking in sail. And when the 
yards had been lowered, and the clews drawn close 
up beneath them, ‘‘Up, boys, and stow them 
lively !” was the word from Mr. Grant. 

Three of the lightest hands to each topgallant 
sail was the usual number that went up to furl 
them, and with two others, one of whom was rol- 
licking Dave Burr, from Providence, and the other 
a fine young fellow named Black, from Philadelphia, 
I sprang up the fore-rigging, and was soon on the 
weather fore-topgallant yard-arm. Dave was to 
leeward, and Black had taken the bunt. We were 
all in a hurry, as we always were when all the top- 
gallant sails came in together, each doing his best 
to get his sail rolled up and made snug first. We 
were bothered a little with ours, as it got away 
from us once after we had it nearly rolled up, and 
flew out again with a crack like that of a great whip, 
jerking the yard in such a way that one who had 
never been up there before would naturally think 
that himself and the yard and the sail would all go 
on ahead of the ship together. But we went at it 
again, and, in a moment, had it once more gathered 
into the bunt, ready to roll into the yard. Black 
then showed his impatience by seizing the buntlfnes 
with both hands and springing upon the top of the 
yard, where he stood erect, that he might haul up 
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with better effect. It was a piece of recklessness, 
to be sure; though, if Dave or I had been in his 
place, I suppose we might have done the same. 
He stood square upon the yard, hauling on the sail, 
with nothing to steady him at all when the ship 
pitched forward between the seas. Up came the 
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‘Man overboard!” was the thrilling cry that 
was heard as soon as we could give the alarm. The 
ship was at once hove to, buoys thrown overboard, 
and a boat lowered, although it was so rough; and 
every eye searched the waters for the missing man. 
But in vain. Poor Black had gone from our sight 


‘THE SHIP ROSE AND FELL IN THE SURGING SEAS.” 


heavy bunt, and we had it all safe, as we thought, 
when the ship pitched suddenly and violently, and 
in an instant, Black went headlong down into the 
sea. 

He was gone, and not one in all the ship but 
Dave and I knew it; the forward sails had hidden 
hifn from all who were aft. I was so shocked that 
I almost fell from the yard myself, and neither of 
us could utter a word for an instant. 


with the swiftness of a meteor’s fall, and was se? 
no more. 

And now the gale increased, the howling winé 
seeming wild with delight’ at what they had dont, 
and still might do, shrieking gleefully, or moaning 
as if in mockery at our loss, as the ship rose ané 
fell in the surging seas. 

But the storm passed, and the sun shone bright 
once more, and our spirits became again buoyant 
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A few pleasant days, and poor Black was almost 
forgotten. So it is, and so it may well be, for we 
cannot live long upon sorrows. 

One pleasant night, not long after this gale, we 
happened to be running before the wind, and as it 
was blowing fresh, the ship rolled quite heavily at 
times. It was in my watch on deck, and I was sitting 
on the main-hatch with the boat-steerers, Tom and 
Ed, who were my particular friends, when we heard 
something below, that caused us to listen, and to 
feel just a little queer. It sounded very much like 
a groan, coming from the hold below. We listened 
fora moment, without speaking; but heard noth- 
ing more. 

‘What was that?” said Tom. 

‘«"T was just like a groan,” was Ed’s response; 
‘* but who in the world can be down there?” 

As if in reply, the doleful sound was again heard, 
following close upon Ed’s words. It seemed more 
decided than at first, and we just got off the hatch 
and took two or three steps from it, then turned 
round and looked at it. 

‘* If that wasn’t a groan, it was mighty like one,” 
said Tom; ‘‘ but it can’t be that there is anybody 
down there.” 

‘It must be there ¢s,” said Ed. 
groan, sure enough.” 

Mr. Bosworth—the second mate, and a very 
matter-of-fact man—was walking on the quarter- 
deck, and as he came near to us, Tom spoke to 
him. 

‘‘ There ’s something in the hold, sir,” said Tom, 
without any explanation. 

‘*T reckon I ought to know that as well as any- 
one,” was Mr. Bosworth’s reply, as he stopped in 
his walk and looked hard at Tom, ‘‘and I hope it 
will stay there now, without making us any more 
trouble.” 


‘‘It was a 


‘* Aye, aye, sir, but there’s something else; per-_ 


haps, if you sit down on the main-hatch, you ’ll 
hear it.” 

‘‘Hear what?” asked Mr. Bosworth, stepping 
towards the hatch, and reaching it just in time to 
hear another of those doleful notes, fully as strong 
as the last. 

‘‘Hum. Who’s down there?” 

‘‘ That ’s more ’n I know, sir. 
it must be some one from for’ard.” 

‘* Are our men all on deck?” 

‘<1 reckon they are, sir.” 

To make sure, however, the men were called 
into the waist. All who belonged to the starboard 
watch were there, except the man on the look-out 
and the one at the wheel. No doubt they all won- 
dered at being called aft, but they understood the 
reason when they heard those doleful sounds coming 
from the hold, as they stood around the hatchway. 


If it’s anybody, 
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‘‘ Go forward, Tanner, and see if the other watch 
are all snug,” was Mr. Bosworth’s order to the old- 
est sea-dog amongst us; and Tanner went forward 
and descended into the forecastle. It was evident 
that he made no haste, and Mr. Bosworth was get- 
ting a little impatient when he returned. ‘‘ Who's 
missing ?”” was his prompt inquiry. 

“< They ’re all there but Black, sir. 
it’s his ghost ye hear.” 

‘‘Ghost! Ghost, is it? I’m mighty glad of 
that, for I’ve never seen one yet! Just rouse 
round lively now, and we’ll have him. Mighty 
lucky he’s in the hold! He can’t get out without 
coming through the hatches, and we ’ll have him, 
sure! But just look in the steerage, first, Tom, 
and see if Bungs or Chips aint playing a trick on 
us.” 

Tom darted down into the steerage, but returned 
in a moment and said that the four men who had a 
right to be there were all asleep, and, moreover, 
Chips was snoring at such a rate that no ghost 
would be likely to disturb him, or come very near 
him; and Tom said it would n’t be strange if what 
we heard was an echo to Chip’s snore, after all. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Bosworth’s confident man- 
ner, he hesitated a little what to do, seeming half 
inclined, I thought, to call the captain. We all 
knew that Tanner was a firm believer in ghosts, 
and probably the greater part of the crew were in- 
clined to the same belief. I had heard Tom relate 
some interesting ghost stories, in such a way as to 
show that he believed them to be substantially true, 
and a ghost story was always entertaining matter 
to all of us. Now, therefore, that there was a fair 
prospect of having a ghost of our own, we felt un- 
usually interested, though no one seemed to be in 
a hurry to make the ghostly acquaintance. No 
doubt we all felt that the thing ‘‘ would kecp,” and 
that there was no need of being ina hurry. But 
an unusually loud groan decided Mr. Bosworth. 
He told Mr. Blake, the fourth mate, to go into the 
cabin and bring a lantern; and while Mr. Blake 
was gone he ordered the men to take off the 
hatches. 

‘*1 don’t think, sir, it’s any use to hunt for it,” 
suggested Tanner, in response to this order. 
‘* Such things aint easy to come at, and I reckon 
we ’ll have our trouble for our pains.” 

‘* Be quiet, Tanner, or you ’ll frighten him away. 
Just obey orders, and keep quiet. If there’s a 
ghost down there, we ’re bound to have him.” 

“* Aye, aye, sir, Of course, it’s just as you say; 
but it ’s my candid opinion you wont be able to find 
him.” 

The hatches were removed, and we were favored 
with two or three groans of better quality than any 
before, and, of course our interest was heightened. 


Most likely 
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The lantern was brought, and lowered by a lanyard 
down upon the lower hatchway, where it shed its 
light upon all objects between decks that were near 
to it. No one supposed the ghost was there, for 
the sounds plainly came from the lower hold, but 
it was well enough to get a look between decks be- 
fore going down. Then Mr. Bosworth and a few 
of the most resolute went down to look further. 
After taking another precautionary look between 
decks, the coverings of the lower hatch being re- 
moved, the light shone down upon the closely- 
stowed casks in the lower hold. After that, we 
heard but two or three faint groans, or rather long- 
drawn sighs, with long intervals between, which led 
Mr. Bosworth to remark at last that the ghost was 
probably frightened, and would not allow himself 
to be overhauled. 

‘‘It’s no use to go for him in that way, sir,” 
suggested Tanner. ‘Ghosts are awerse to light, 
’specially light as comes from whale-ile, and they 
don’t like crowds. I reckon, sir, you wont find 
him unless you go down alone, without a lantern.” 

‘Tl reckon you’re right, Tanner, and as you 
know all about them, and just how to take them, 
I’ll set you to hunt him up. We’ll pass up 
the light arid get on deck, the rest of us, and you 
just stay down and interview the ghost.” And, as 
if he really meant it, Mr. Bosworth told the others 
to get back on deck, and, passing up the light, at 
once left the hold. No one was long behind him, 
not even Tanner, and when Mr. Bosworth expressed 
surprise that he had not remained below, Tanner 
suggested that it would be of no use mow to hunt 
for the ghost in any way. If the ghost wanted to 
be seen, he would n’t put them to the trouble of 
looking for him; it was plain enough he did n't 
wish to be seen. Mr. Bosworth did not insist on 
his going down again, or seem to think it worth 
while to search any more for the ghost at that 
time, especially as the shaking sails showed that the 
wind was hauling and that the yards must be at- 
tended to. 

We were all called away from the hatch to assist 
in hauling in the braces, trimming aft the sheets, 
&c.; and by the time everything was in trim again, 
the watch was out and it was our turn to go below. 
Of course, we stopped for a few moments around 
the main-hatch, to listen for those sounds; but not 
so much as the softest sigh was heard, and Tanner 
said that most likely the ghost had left the ship, 
though he had no doubt we would hear from it 
again in due time. 

‘‘ The fact is,” said Tanner, after we had got 
below and had turned in, ‘‘ there’s no telling how 
to take a ghost, anyway. They seem mighty un- 
reasonable sometimes; but what I know about ’em 
makes it plain enough to me that they know what’s 
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what, as well as live folks. I never knew a ghost 
yet that wasn’t mighty well able to take care of 
itself.” 

‘‘T reckon you’ve known a good many in your 
time, have n’t you?” asks a voice from the other 
side of the forecastle. 

** Aye, aye, matey! At Icast, I’ve known about 
‘em, and that’s pretty much the same thing. 
They aint a talking set, anyway; and, in course, 
not so easy to get acquainted with as they might 
be, as you ’ve had a chance to see for yourselves.” 

No one could equal Tanner in discoursing of 
ghosts, nor of anything else that interested him; 
and he kept our attention till we fell asleep, when. 
for the few hours we had below, it would have been 
almost impossible for even a ghost to be dis- 
turbed our repose. When we went again on deck, 
we were running on the wind with the yards braced 
sharp up. No more sounds had been heard, and 
no more were heard for some days. Of course. 
there was a good deal of talk about them, and 
speculation—among those who were not ghots- 
believers—as tu what had caused them; but no 
satisfactory conclusion could be arrived at. As 
they were no more heard, the officers doubtless 
thought it would be a waste of labor and time to 
search for the cause, and they were fast becoming 
forgotten. 

But it happened that the sounds were again 
heard,—this time also in the night, and the ship 
running with the wind, as before. A heavy, long- 
drawn sigh, ending in a very decided groan. was 
what first drew attention to the fact that the ghost 
was again on board. Then we all gathered around 
the hatchway to hear the groans. The captain had 
ordered that he should be called if the ghost should 
come again, and he soon joined our circle. 

‘‘He’s at it again, sir,” said Mr. Bosworth to 
the captain, as he came near, ‘‘and he seems to 
feel as bad as ever.” 

** Where is he?” asked the captain. 
been here long,?” 

‘*In the lower hold, sir; just come; and how in 
the world he could get there, unless he came in at 
the stern windows and went down through the run. 
is more than I can tell!” 

** You don’t pretend to say he has been in the 
cabin, do your” 

‘*] don’t see any other way that he could have 
got where he is now, sir.” 

‘* He seems to be in pain,” said the captain, as 
another very fair sample of the groans was heard. 

‘‘It’s a queer sort of a ghost, sir; he always 
groans like that. If we could be sure of finding 
him, I would be willing to help break out to get at 
him, sir; but Tanner here knows all about ghosts, 
and says it would be of no use.” 


“* Has he 
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It was plain enough that both the captain and 
Mr. Bosworth were inclined to make light of the 
ghost, and Tanner now ventured a word in its 
behalf. 

‘‘T reckon,” said he, ‘‘ that we wont find the 
ghost any quicker for hunting for it. Of course 
you have n’t forgotten poor Black yet. There 
would n’t be anything strange in hearing from him 
ayain in some way.” 

‘No, I suppose not,” answered the captain, re- 
flectively. ‘* A man who has had as much experi- 
ence with ghosts as you have, Tanner, ought to 
know about that. I don’t think we will begin to 
hunt for him to-night, Mr. Bosworth; but if we 
hear him in the morning, we will hoist out a few 
of the casks and take a look by daylight. The 
casks are empty under the main-hatch, and it will 
not be a heavy job.” 

This time the sounds continued to be heard for 
hours, and when day dawned the ghost showed no 


intention of leaving, but groaned and moaned just 
the same. Therefore, as soon as breakfast was 
over, all hands were set to breaking out. The 
light, empty casks came up fast, and, to Tanncr’s 
surprise, as well as to the surprise of some others, 
the ghost was soon come at. And, now, what do 
you think it was? An empty cask, with the dung 
out/ The air rushing in and out through the 
bung-hole, caused by the roll of the ship when 
running before the wind, produced the doleful 
sounds we had heard. 

Tanner said there was nothing strange about 
that, after all; though, unless it could be shown 
how the bung got out, he should still believe that 
somebody’s ghost had a hand in it. 

‘*T say, old blower !” cried Dave Burr, interrupt- 
ing him, ‘‘ the bung never was in /” 

‘‘ Bother it, so it wasn’t! I never thought of 
that. But I say, mates, if the bung had only been 
in, I would n’t give up the ghost yet, you bet!” 


A GARDEN PARTY OF WILD ANIMALS. 


By ELIZABETH LAWRENCE. 


IN the June number of ST. NICHOLAS, an account 
was given of a home for wild animals in Paris ; and 
you shall now hear of a very celebrated place of the 
kind in London. 

In the beautiful gardens in the Regent’s Park, 
the Royal Zoological Society entertains a crowd of 
distinguished guests, trying, with true hospitality, 
to make them all feel at their ease, and to give each 
one, as nearly as possible, what he has been used to 
at home. 

All the world is represented here. Hot éountries 
and cold; the arctic regions and the tropics; Afri- 
can deserts and polar snows; Indian jungles and 
South American forests, and our own Temperate 
Zone, all send their strange inhabitants to the gar- 
dens of the Royal Zoological Society. 

A flight of steps at the end of the broad walk 
leads up to a wide stone terrace, and at the top of 
the steps you look down on your right into a square, 
paved court, with a high pole in the middle and 
little sleeping-rooms on each side. Three or four 
fat, clumsy bears are tumbling about on the pave- 
ment in rough, good-natured play, keeping each an 
eye on the parapet above to see if there is any 
chance for buns; and the minute they spy a visitor, 
it is a race which shall get to the pole first, and 


then the lucky one climbs up, and, drawing his 
four feet together, plants himself on the ball at the 
top, and stretches his head out as far as possible 
with wide-open mouth, ready to catch the bun or 
cake, which somebody on the parapet holds out 
temptingly over the railing. It looks as if he could 
jump off the pole into the midst of the visitors and 
gobble them up, buns and all, if he chose; but 
this kind of bear can’t jump; he can only climb, so 
it is really quite safe, and he is obliged to wait tll 
the bun is thrown to him, and if the aim is n’t good 
the coveted morsel falls down and is eagerly 
snatched up by the bears who sit on their hind legs 
round the foot of the pole, casting comical, implor- 
ing glances at the people above. And then how 
disappointed the poor fellow on the top looks; but 
he waits patiently for better luck, and presently 
somebody puts a cake on the end of a long stick, 
which is always at hand, and pokes it safely across 
into his great red cavern of a mouth. Bears are 
excessively fond of sweets of all sorts, and in their 
native woods like to steal the honey the wild bees 
have stored up in hollow trees, though sometimes 
they get well stung for their pains. 

A pretty, winding path through the shrubbery at 
the left of the terrace brings us down a slope to 
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ST. PETER’S CHURCH. 


(Translation of Latin Sketch in Fune Number.) 


THE corner stone of St. Peter’s Church at Rome, 
a representation of which is given below, was laid 
inthe year 1506 by Pope Julius I]. The work, 
with many interruptions, under many architects, 
was continued through the reigns of twenty suc- 
cessive Popes, for a period of one hundred and fifty 
years. Among the earlier architects was Michel 
Angelo, famous in military engineering, more 
famous in sculpture, most famous in painting, and 
destined to stand out for these many hundred years 
as the master mind in the construction of this 
master-piece. He was an old man when he entered 
upon this work, begun by others forty years before, 
and yet he pursued it with zeal and energy. Re- 
fusing to receive any compensation himself, he did 
such honorable work and exacted such honest work 
from others, that among the greedy and corrupt 
people of his day he soon acquired ‘many bitter 
enemies, not a few of whom were leading men of 
the State, and friends and near-of-kin to Pope 
Julius III., who, by their machinations, was at 
length persuaded to order an investigation into the 
character of the work. The brave and eminent 
old man was summoned before a council of archi- 
tects. Pope Julius was present. The chief charge 
was that the church wanted light, that the architect 


had walled up a recess for three chapels, and made 
three windows which were too small. Upon which 
charge, the Pope asked Michel Angelo his reasons 
for having done so? 

He replied, ‘‘I should wish first to hear the 
deputies.” 

Forth stepped two most potent cardinals, and 
said, ‘‘ We ourselves are the deputies.” 

‘Then, indeed,” said he, ‘‘in the part of the 
church alluded to, over those windows, are to be 
placed three others.” 

‘““You never said that before,” said one of the 
princes ; to which he answered, with some warmth: 

‘*T am not, neither will I ever be obliged to tell 
your Eminence, or anyone else, what I ought or 
am disposed to do. It is your office to see that 
money be provided for carrying on the work, to 
take care of the thieves, and to leave the building 
of St. Peter’s to me.” Turning to the Pope, 
“* Holy father,” he said, ‘‘ you see what I gain: if 
these machinations to which I am exposed are not 
for my spiritual welfare, I lose both my labor and 
my time.” 

The Pope replied, putting his hands upon his 
shoulders, ‘‘ Do not doubt, your gain is now and 
will be hereafter.” 


WILLIE’S LITTLE BROWN SISTER. 
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ONE bright, sunny morning, Mrs. Howe was 
clearing away the breakfast things in the kitchen 
of her pretty home in Colorado, and her three 
little boys were prospecting for silver mines in the 
yard, when an old squaw came in, and stood bolt 
upright, looking at her and seeming quite as much 
at home as if she were a part of the furniture and 
had been there ever since the house was built. 
She was quite as tall asa man, and had no clothing 
but a grey blanket. It was wrapped around her 
just as the warriors wear their blankets, and Mrs. 
Howe would not have known, at first, that she was 
a squaw and not a warrior, if it had not been for 
the bundle she carried on her back. 


This bundle was nothing more than a papoose, 
—that is, an Indian baby,—tied down upon a 
picce of board. Its arms were laid along its sides, 
and, from head to foot, it was bandaged fast against 
the board, so that it could not move any part of its 
poor little body; and then it was hung on the 
squaw’s back by a broad band of buffalo skin. It 
had no clothing but a few rags, and seemed very 
hungry and miserable. When Mrs. Howe took 
notice of it, the old squaw unfastened the band and 
stood it up in a corner, as one would put away a 
cane. 

The three boys came running in to see it, and 
gathered around while their mother warmed some 
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milk and gave it a drink. It was sé curious to see 
it drink without putting both hands into the cup, 
as babies usually do; but it seemed to enjoy its 
milk almost as much as other babies. It could not 
look glad, for it was too wretched; but it did look 
grateful, and Mrs. Howe felt like crying as she 
looked at the poor patient little creature, stand- 
ing like a broom-handle, so stiff that one could 
not caress without hurting it. 

The old squaw sat on the floor and took some 
food that Mrs. Howe gave her, and made the oldest 
boy understand that the papoose was not hers, 
but her daughter’s ; that its mother was dead, and 
that she would like to give it away. He told his 
mother, and begged her to take it. It was a little 
‘girl, and Willie, the youngest, said it would be 
their little sister—a little brown sister. 

They all laughed and danced and shouted with 
delight at the thought of having a little brown 
sister, and begged their mother to take it imme- 
diately and unfasten it, so that they could hold it 
on their knees. | 

Willie ran and got his little rocking-chair, and 
insisted on having the baby to rock, right away ; 
but Mrs. Howe knew that her husband would not 
like to have her take an Indian baby to raise. In- 
deed, he quite hated Indians, and did not allow 
one to come near the house when he was at home. 
So she told the boys it would not do—their father 
would be very angry; but they all three cried and 
begged. They had no little sister, and this one 
had such bright black eyes ! 

The old squaw lifted it, and stood it up against 
Mrs. Howe’s knee, so that it would fall if she moved 
without holding it. Then, without saying a word, 
the old squaw went away. 

Mrs. Howe gave it a warm bath, made it sweet 
and clean, and dressed it in some of the clothes 
Willie had worn when he wasa baby. They had 
a nice time all day, and at night she put the boys 
to bed, and the little brown sister, after being ten- 
derly rocked to sleep, was laid in Willie’s baby- 
crib. It was the first time it had ever been ina 
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crib, and its little brown face looked so pretty on 
the white pillow, that she thought her husband 
could not find it in his heart to send it away. 

When he came home, she took him to see it, 
when he stood straight up and whistled, thrust his 
hands down into his pockets, and said : 

‘“Whew! What next? Going to raising In- 
dians, are you? That’s a tall contract; but you 
can’t fill it on this ranch. Keep that thing here 
and you ’ll have the whole tribe to support. They'd 
hang round like a pack of wolves. Oh no, Lizie! 
You ’ve been a good wife, and I like to please you; 
but 1 can’t stand this!” 

She pleaded that it was so wretched ; but he told 
her that it took something more than food and 
clothes to make people happy; that children were 
happiest with their own folks ; that God knew what 
he was about when he sent a baby into this world, 
and always put it just where it belonged ; that an 
Indian was happier, hungry and cold among In- 
dians, than well-fed and warm among white people; 
and that the boys only wanted it for a plaything, 
and had better have a young grizzly. So the little 
brown sister must go home in the morning. 

Bright and early next morning they all had 
breakfast, and the boys cried for their pet; but 
their father rolled her up in a nice warm shawl, 
with all her pretty clothes on; took some more ina 
bundle; took the board and straps with which her 
old grandmother had made her so straight and 
stiff,—for, he said, she would want them again,— 
walked off two miles, and gave the little papoose 
back to the old squaw, where she was encamped 
with her tribe. When he started, Mrs. Howe 
noticed that there were tears in his eyes, and that 
he held the baby as tenderly as if it had beena 
white child, and concluded that, after all, he did 
not hate Indians as much as he thought he did. 

The boys fretted after their little brown sister a 
good while, and did not like the young bear their 
father®got for them half so well. But they never 
saw her again, and I think she was happier with her 
own people than she would have been with them. 


—_ 
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PAR H. D. FIELD. 


MES enfants, voici Jack,—le plus joli petit singe 
qui se puisse voir; mais comme son portrait ne 
donne qu’une bien faible idée de ce qu'il est, j’y 
veux ajouter quelques mots pour vous. 

Jack vient d’Afrique, d’un bon missionnaire, de 
nos amis, qui nous |’envoya a travers les mers. 
Grande fut notre joie, comme bien vous pensez, 
quand un jour un grand matelot se présenta chez 
nous avec cette petite créature noire dans ses bras. 
Tout d’abord Jack se montra apprivoisé, affectueux 
méme, des qu’il se vit bourré de bon- 
bons et de gateaux. 

Il n’est pas beaucoup plus gros qu’un 
de ces écureuils gris que vous voyez sou- 
vent courir dans les bois, et a une petite 
téte brune avec un collier et des grands 
favoris de poils blancs; ce que lui don- 
nerait l’air d’un petit vieillard, avec une 
calotte de velours, si ses grands yeux 
noirs, si vifs et brillants, ne changeaient 
bien vite cette vénerable apparence; et 
comme a cause du froid auquel il est trés 
sensible, on a été obligé de le vetir d’une 
petite robe de flanelle rouge, il a je vous 
assure, un air tres jeune et sémillant, en 
dépit de sa barbe blanche. On a placé 
pour son usage spécial au coin le plus 
chaud de la cheminée une trés petite 
chaise, et rien n’est plus amusant que 
de le voir assis gravement se chauffant 
les pieds au feu ; et tenant sur ses genoux 
une petite poupée qu’il a en grande affec- 
tion, et avec laquelle il joue comme le 
ferait la plus gentille petite fille. 

Malheureusement, pas plus qu’un en- 
fant de son 4ge, Jack ne se tient long- 
temps tranquille 4 la méme place; il 
touche 4 tout, il fouille partout, il tourne 
les aiguilles de la pendule pour l’entendre 
sonner, grignotte les livres; et ouvre 
toutes les boites qui, lui tombent sous la 
main en quéte de sucre et de bonbons dont il est 
trés friand. Souvent son pouvoir d’imitation le 
met en grand embarras, et lui cause quelque peine, 
comme le jour ou il s’enferma si bien dans un 
cabinet en tournant la clef, qu’il fallut envoyer 
chercher un serrurier pour le délivrer de la prison, 
ov: il se lamentait avec des cris percants. 

Comme tous les enfants gatés, Jack déteste aller 
se coucher; et quand il voit qu’on se prépare a 
l’emmener du salon chaud et brillant, il court 4 sa 
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maitresse, grimpe sur son épaule, met ses bras 
autour de son cou, et pleure pour étre gardé, 
comme le ferait un vrai baby. II se trouve trés 


offensé, et proteste de toute la force de ses poumons, 
si on l’exclut de la salle 4 manger pendant les repas. 
Assis sur sa petite chaise, tenant avec grande 
adresse une soucoupe sur ses genoux, il suit de ses 
grands yeux noirs tous les détails du service, avec 
un interét qui se manifeste bruyamment a I’appari- 
tion du dessert. 


Tout lui est bon, de la créme 
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glacée, ou simplement une pomme ou une noix. 
Mais il a ses préférences, et les temoigne par un 
grognement de satisfaction, ou en rejettant de son 
assiette les morceaux qui ne conviennent point a 
son gout. : 

On nous assure que Jack pourrait apprendre cent 
tours amusants, et son éducation a probablement 
été commencée par les matelots pendant son long 
voyage, car il fait la culbute comme un vrai acro- 
bate. Il faut diré 4 sa louange qu’il parait anxieux 
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de cultiver cet unique talent, et il s’exerce souvent 
de son propre accord, se tenant sur la tete, les pieds 
en l’air, et tournant sur lui méme avec une dexterité 
dont il semble tout fiér; mais nul d’entre nous n’a 
le courage de lui imposer des études trop sévéres. 
Sa vie dans notre climat, si rigoureux pour ces 
pauvres petits étres accoutumés au soleil d’Afnque, 
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ne saurait étre de longue durée. II va passer I’ete 
a la campagne, au milieu des fleurs et des fruits, 
et si les premiéres gelées nous enlevent notre petit 
favori, nous l’enterrerons sous un rosier, heureux 
d’avoir joui quelques mois de sa gentillesse, et 
d’avoir rempli sa courte existence d’autant de bon- 
heur que possible. 


WOOD-CARVING. 


By GEORGE A. SAWYER. 


PART IV. 


BEFORE describing the articles of which I give 
figures in this paper, I will add a few words to 
what has been said in a previous article* in regard 
to tools and appliances. 

Two or three additional tools will now be found 
useful; among them, a plane, by which we can 
get a flat, smooth surface with less labor than by 
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the slower process of rubbing with sandpaper, as I 
suggested when describing the ruler. 

The tool I would recommend for this kind of 
work is called a smoothing-plane, and is especially 
made, I believe, for the use of piano-makers. It is 
about five inches long, with an iron of a little more 
than ope inch in width, and will be found extremely 
useful: The cost is about a dollar and a-quarter. 
Wilat is called a jack-plane is the implement used 


by carpenters in planing rough board, and is very 
convenient in cases where you cannot readily pro- 
cure planed boards. The cost is about the same as 
the smoothing-planes. 

Another useful tool is a hand-saw. This should 
be about twelve inches long; and when you buy 
one | would advise you to get a carpenter to sharpen 
it for you. Saw-filing is an art which is rather 
difficult to acquire, though after seeing it done once 
or twice, you can learn enough of it to keep your 
own saws in order.- I need hardly mention that the 
fine saws used for fret-sawing do not need any 
preparation for use. 

Besides these tools, you will need a glue-pot. 
You can get little glue-pots 
of tin or cast-iron (the latter 
are the best) for twenty-five 
cents, or upwards; but if 
pocket-money is scarce, you 
may make glue without buy- 
ing a regular pot. Get an 
ounce of the best quality of 
glue,—the lightest colored, 
1 believe, is the strongest, — 
and break it in small bits, 
put it in a cup of tin, china or glass, whichever you 
can most readily procure, and pour in just enough 
water to cover the glue. Set the glue-cup intoa 
pan of water (an old tin fruit-can will often do very 
well), and put it on the stove to heat. The glue 
will melt, and will be in the right condition when 
of the consistency of thin molasses. Take the 
whole apparatus off the fire together, and the hot 
water will keep the glue ready for use for half-an- 
hour or so. Always use the glue as hot as possible, 
and put on no more than is barely necessary. If 
the work is of such a nature as to admit of it, heat 
it also, but be careful that your thin wood does not 


FIG. 2. MATCH-SAFE, COM- 
PLETE. (MUCH REDUCED.) 


*In the number for December, 1873. 
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THE LITTLE DOLL THAT LIED. 


By SARAH O. JEWETT. 


“WHY, Polly! What’s the matter, dear? 

You look so very sad; 

Has your new doll been taken ill? 
It cannot be so bad.” 

Nine of the dolls sit in a row, 
But there is one beside,— 

See, in the corner, upside down, 
The little doll that lied ! 


Out in the corner, all alone, 
The wicked doll must stay ; 

None of the rest must speak to her, 
Or look there while they play. 

All her best clothes, except her boots, 
Are safely put aside ; 

The boots are painted on her feet,— 
The little doll that lied! 


Oh, lying’s such a naughty thing! 
Why, she might swear and steal, 
Or murder some one, I dare say ; 
Just think how we should feel 
To have her in a prison live, 
Or, worse than that, be hung! 
What wont she do when she is old, 
If she did this so young? 


And now the silver mug and spoon 
Come into use again, 

And down the faces of the dolls 
The tears run fast as rain. 

Three have tipped over with their gricf, 
Their tears cannot be dried ; 

Their handkerchiefs. are dripping wet,— . 
The little doll has lied ! 
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PaRT I. 

AUNT JOHN, you know, is always doing some- 
thing; I mean something for us fellows,—Jill and 
me. Perhaps you will remember Aunt John. I 
told about her once in the Young Folks ; how we 
went down to her house one vacation and fell 
through the floor into the cellar and thought the 
Day of Judgment had come. 

Jill thinks that scrape we got into at Gloucester 
would do to tell; he thinks it would do very well 
for a story. Aunt John took us to Gloucester. 

We went to Eastern Point to one of the big 
boarding-houses. We had n’t been to the beach 
before for some time. But we’d always known 
about boats, and so forth, at home. Could swim, 
of course. Aunt John taught us to swim in Deep- 
water Brook, that runs behind her house, when I 
was a little shaver, only six. Aunt John can swim 
forwards and backwards and under water, and dive, 
too; she’s one of the handsomest swimmers I ever 
Saw. 

So we went to Gloucester. Gloucester is a very 
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interesting place. At least, I thought so; Jill 
did n’t so much, at first. I like to see them dry 
the mackerel on the wharves all up and down the 
road between the town and the Point. I know 
’most every mackerel-dryer there is there, and 
sometimes I help; they lay them out on stretchers 
inthe sun. Then there’s a tin-shop, where they 
have a boy to stand in a cart and catch tin pails 
out of a second-story window; he piles them up 
in a row in a cart to take off. I tried one day 


“myself. You’d think it would be easy; but I 


dropped three and banged a notch in one. 

Then there’s a sail-boat ferry. The boat goes over 
and back between the town and the Point, and you 
pay four cents a trip. Two men make a living out 
of that ferry, but I don’t see how. I spent half my 
allowance going over, but he would n’t let me help 
at the sails. One day he put off some drunken fel- 
lows because they didn’t quite tip the boat over. 
They splashed into the water, and were just as 
mad! Then, under the wharves I like it. The 
piers look like trees, long and straight, and in green 
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rows. There ’s a picce in my reading-book it 
makes me think of: 


‘Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns, measurcless to man, 
Down to a suniess sea.”’ 


But Jill says it isn’t very clean (and it isn’t). 
And he says boys have no business to quote poetry ; 
he says girls have. One day we put under the piers 
in a dory, and got wedged in, and an old fisherman 
had to come and haul us out with a boat-hook. 
Then there are the boats on a dark night, with the 


- colored lights, all sailing in, and you try to count 


"em. Sometimes there ’s an outside steamer in for 
shelter, if it’s stormy, but she makes out early next 
morning, before you ’re up. 

So we went to Gloucester, and one day we got a 
sail-boat. They don’t have a great many sail-boats 
on the Point; and Jill hired this for a week of a 
chap in town that had one home to see his young 
lady. She wasa neat craft, painted black and gold. 
The gold was inside, and overflowing to the gun- 
wale’s edge,—Aunt John said, like an overflowing 
heart. Aunt John thought it was a pretty boat. 
Her name was the ‘‘ Sandpiper.” She was finished 
as neatly as any boat in the harbor. We got her 
for five dollars a week, and the moorings. We 
moored her off the rocks in front of the boarding- 
house with one of those pulley moorings, you know, 
in a ring, where you set her in and out, hand over 
hand, and tie the painter too long, and have her 
bang up against another man’s boat, and are called 
away from dinner to go out and haul her all in and 
do it over, and find your pudding cold. Of course, 
you learn to tie a sailor knot. There was one girl at 
our house who tied a pretty sailor knot. She learned 
on neckties, but she had a boat. Frank Stark- 
weather went with her. Her name was Tony Guest. 
But she would n’t let Frank tie the boat up. 

Now, there was this about having that boat. 
Aunt John said: *‘ Boys! I’ve found a boat in 
town you can have for a week.” Then she said: 
‘* Now, boys !: if I give you leave to come and go in 
that boat, free from fret and orders and questions 
(which she knows how boys hate—she’s ’most as 
good as a boy herself), I shall expect you to act with 
great prudence,” said Aunt John. ‘‘I expect you 
to look out for dangers as carefully as grown men 
do. If1 ¢veat you like men, you ac? like them, and 
whenever you go outside the bar you must take 
Frank Starkweather.” 

Aunt John said this, and then she never said any 
more. She did not bother nor fuss. We just took 
that boat and did as we pleased, and, I tell you it 
was fun. But, then, we were careful. 

Friday, it came up, somehow, about going to 


- Swampscott. Frank Starkweather said he’d go. 
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He said he thought it was safe, but he said he 
thought we might as well mention it to our aunt, 
or some other good sailor. But, I believe, we 
did n’t mention it at all. I can’t say exactly 
whether we mecan?¢ not to mention it, but, at any 
rate, we didn’t. I wanted to go like sixty the 
minute it was spoken of. So did Jill. We got up 
early, you know, and off before anybody was up. 

At least, nobody was up but Tony Guest and her 
older sister; for they row themselves ’most every 
morning. They stood on the rocks and said, ‘‘ Bon 
voyage!” At least, the sister did, but Miss Tony 
said, ‘‘ Good luck to you !” 

Miss Tony said she’d tell Aunt John, and we 
sent our good-by, and that we might n’t be home 
till late, and that the day was just right, and no 
danger. Miss Tony stood on the rocks and waved 
her hat—a little jockey sailor hat she wears, with 
long streamers. And Frank was so taken up with 
looking at her that he steered us into Black Bess, 
and gave us one good soft jerk to begin with. 
Black Bess is a mean, pointed reef off Niles’. But 
no harm happened, and nothing happened of any 
account till we got to Swampscott. We had a stiff 
nor’ by nor’-easter part of the way, and plenty of 
sun, and we made a clear tack, and got in to dinner 
by twelve o’clock, as hungry as sharks. And Frank 
knew the way pretty well, or else he thought he 
did,—I don’t know which. Frank Starkweather 
is seventeen. 

So we went ashore for dinner, and ate two chow- 
ders apiece, and a horn button that they called a 
lemon pie as a pleasant exercise of the imagination, 
and hard cider for Frank. But we didn’t. That’s 
one thing we ’ve promised our Aunt John,—that 
we wont take drinks round with boys,—because 
she says half of ’em you might get drunk on, if you 
wanted to. 

Once, when I was a mite of a chap, Aunt John 
looked at me with that way she has of snapping 
her eyes, and said she, ‘‘ George Zacharias!" (but 
she generally calls me Jack), ‘‘ George Zacharias! 
if you ever should get drunk, I should be so 
ashamed I should n’t want to /ook at you !” 

It was just like Aunt John. You know, when 
anybody says anything like that to you, you re- 
member it. 

So we didn’t take the cider, and Frank did n't 
laugh at us,—for he’s a gentleman,—and about 
one o’clock we went down and hauled the “ Sand- 
piper” round to go home. 

We meant to get home early, and surprise them 
if we could. I rather wanted to be home by seven 
or eight, because we hadn’t seen Aunt John nor 
said good-by to her. 

There was an old captain down on the rocks 
when we hauled round, and he had a pipe in his 
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mouth. So he took it out when he saw us, and 
said, ‘‘ Goin’ fur ?” 

So Frank told him. Then the captain said: 
‘‘Humph!” At least, that’s the way books spell 
it. J should spell it more this way, ‘‘ Enguhph !” 

Now, when an old tar says that, —-whichever way 
you spell it,—you ’d better ask him what he means, 
I think. So Frank did. 

‘* Head-winds,” said the captain, ‘‘and_ thick 
weather!” 

But the weather was clear as a bell, and who 
minds a little head-wind? So we laughed, and 
laid the ‘‘ Sandpiper” round, and started off like a 
bumble-bee. That boat looked more like a bum- 
ble-bee than she did like a sandpiper, anyway. 

‘* What did the old cove mean?” asked Frank, 
after we’d rounded the headland and put bravely 
out. 

‘* He said them boys’ mothers had better have 
kept ’em at home,” spoke up Jill. ‘‘I heard him, 
to another fellow.”’ 

‘* Sea-captains out of business are always scarey 
as doves,” said Frank Starkweather. 

‘‘ And wise as serpents,” said I,—just to say it. 
I didn’t especially mean anything; most people 
don’t, half the time. 

It was grand on the water that day. The ‘‘ Sand- 
piper” laid to and ran near the wind, as if she’d 
been running a race with it. Frank took the ropes 
and I the rudder. We began not to talk much as 
we got farther out. You had to keep your eyes 
open pretty sharp, and a great many little craft 
were about. They all seemed to be making port, 
at Salem, Beverly, and different places. I won- 
dered why; Frank said, perhaps they looked for a 
storm fo-morrow. But he put ‘‘ to-morrow” in 
italics. : 

To tell the truth, we did n’t make very good 
headway after the first. The sea began to rise, and 
the breeze was stiff as a poker, from the east. I 
thought Frank looked a little solemn once or twice, 
when she careened clear over. Sometimes she 
tipped, so it was really ugly; and we were all 
drenched by three o’clock, by the waves. By half- 
past three, Frank told Jill he thought he’d better 
bail a little, to keep our feet dry. But / thought 
Ae thought it was just as well we should n’t carry 
quite so much water. But, perhaps, he did n’t. 

I think it was just about four o’clock. I was 
looking at the water, thinking; Jill was watching 
for boats and telling Frank their tack and kind. 
Frank had his sleeves rolled up and his hat off, and 
his eyes set sharp in his head at everything. I was 
leaning over the gunwale and counting how many 
colors I could see in the water,—for we were off 
shore in a weedy place,—and wondering how many 
more Aunt John would find than I could. 
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All at once, I found that I could n’t see a great 
many. What there were were dull and ugly. - 
Then I heard Frank say: 

** Ah-h-h-h !”” between his teeth. 

I looked up. I could see just one color—only 
one,—the ugliest color I think I ever saw, or ex- 
pect to see, in my life. Just grey,—cold, crawling 
grey. You could n’t see the shore; you could n’t 
sce the boats making harbor. Now we knew why. 

We could just see each other’s faces and our own 
rigging, and a little patch of greeny-black water 
round about. 

You could n’t realize, unless you’d seen it, how 
quick a fog comes down. A minute, and there 
isn’t any! A minute, and there isn’t anything 
else! We had n’t even seen it crawl. It pounced. 

As I said, Frank Starkweather said: 

“* Ah-h-h-h !” 

Jill said, ‘‘ Ow-w-w!” 

I said, ‘‘ Wh-ew—w_-w !” 

But when we ’d made these three intellectual re- 
marks, we did n’t find ourselves talkative. Frank 
jammed his head into his hat, and took to the 
ropes with a jerk. I asked him if he thought he 
could saw a fog in two. But I got an extra hold 
of the tiller, for I felt more comfortable. Jill but- 
toned up his coat and brushed out his hair, as if 
he’d been going to a party. He looked very 
nervous. 

There ’s no doubt about it, and we may as well 
own up now. We didn’t one of us know enough 
to take a sail-boat from Gloucester to Swampscott. 
Not one. And we’d no business to have come 
without asking advice. But we were n’t so grecn 
we did n’t know that to take a sail-boat from 
Swampscott to Gloucester, in the teeth of an east 
wind, and ¢hen to have the luck to run into a fog- 
bank, was no joke, anyway you might look at it. 

I asked Frank once if he thought Miss Tony 
would wear mourning; but he looked so black at 
me, I gave it up, and nobody tried to make a joke 
after that. 

So we set to, and did the best we could. 

You don’t enjoy it, sailing in a fog like that. 
I’d have given all I owned, if I had n’t kept think- 
ing about Aunt John so often. But I did. So did 
Jill, I guess. 

We began to hear the boat-horns soon—here and 
there and everywhere, up and down. And whistles; 
such screeching whistles from steamers and tugs ! 
We passed the ‘‘ Stamford” once, on her way to 
Boston. I knew Aer whistle well as I knew Jill’s. 
But I could n’t see her. It gave you a funny feel- 
ing, to hear so many things that you could n’t see. 

Pretty soon, Frank turned slowly around and 
looked at me. He looked white, I thought. 

‘*T thought so !” said he. 
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‘‘ Thought what?” said I. 

‘‘Thought we were n’t, and we aint! We aint 
making an inch in this confounded fog! Not one !” 

‘IT should like to know what we ave making?” 
said I, half mad. 

‘* A circle,” said Frank; ‘‘that’s all. Just going 
round and round. I think we ’re off the Manches- 
ter-Rocks, but I can’t say sure. But I know that 
red buoy with the piece of kelp on it. We left 
that buoy half-an-hour ago. We’ve turned a circle 
and come back to it. If you can manage this boat, 
Jack, you may, for I can’t!” 

I’d never seen Frank Starkweather act so. He 
just gave up, and pulled his hat over his eyes, and 
I had to take his place till he felt better; I suppose, 
from being so much older and from Aunt John’s 
trusting him, he felt badly. 

First we knew after that, it began to grow dark. 
It was the last of August, and darkened early. 
But we knew how late it must be, and that we 
must have been going round and round for a long 
time. I don’t think Frank could steer by the wind 
very well, or else the wind had changed. At any 
rate, he did n’t know what to do. . 

Well, sir, we were sitting in that boat, three of 
the solemnest-looking boys you ever saw, when, all 
at once, Frank Starkweather just gave one jump 
and grabbed me around the throat, as if he ’d been 
getting up a first-class murder, and pulled my 
watch-guard off,—it was my old rubber one,—and 
it broke. Something rattled on the bottom of the 
boat, and Frank gave another leap, and at it. 

“Why in the name of mercy didn't you tell a 
Jellow that you'd gota compass with you?” roared 
Frank. 

And, sure enough, he meant the little compass 
that Jill gave me for a charm last Christmas. It 
was a neat little thing—truer than most such ar- 
rangements. 

You ought to have seen Frank holding on to 
that silly little brittle thing to see if it was true— 
head bent over this way, and one hand on the tiller. 
The hand that held the little compass shook like a 
rabbit. 

If it had n’t been for that compass, I wont pre- 
tend to say what would have happened. It was 
bad enough as it was. But Frank stuck to the tiny 
thing, and kept our bearings pretty well. 

Only, there was the bother of the fog. The fog 
was thick as mud, and the wind had shifted to the 
sou’-east, and it was growing very dark. 

We guessed now that we must be nearing Nor- 
man’s Woe. Norman’s Woe is an awful reef. It’s 
the one Longfellow’s poctry tells of, about the skip- 
per’s daughter. I felt as if 1 could have written a 
poem myself about it, if I had n’t been so frightened 
as we went by,—creeping that way,—feeling out 
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into the fog, you know, to find it. The wind just 
hammered us towards the reef. 

For I was frightened. So were we all. We 
huddled together. It was a dreadful feeling to go 
sailing on and not know but any minute you ’d 
strike one of the worst reefs on all the Massachus- 
etts coast (for it’s an awful lonesome rock, and 
thick pine woods around, and no houses to speak 
of, and all the passing craft so shy of it), and you 
three boys in a sail-boat by yourselves in thick 
weather, after dark ! 

I suppose it’s the way with a good many other 
dreadful things; but we never knew it till it was 
over. Frank had just said, ‘‘ There’s a lift in the 
fog, boys,” and I had said, ‘* How dark it is!” 
when Jill screeched out, ‘‘ We’ve hit! O, we ’ve 
hit!” and there was a horrid scraping noise and a 
great push of the wind, and I gave such a crunch 
to the tiller I heard it crack, and then we sailed off 
in a spurt, and all looked back. 

There it lay. Black, long, ugly—the ugliest 
thing! It ran out, like a monster’s long tongue, to 
sea, as if it would lap up poor fellows, I could n’t 
but think. And the lonesome pine woods were so 
black above, and there was such a noise of the 
water all about ! 

We had cleared it—just. 

I don’t know what the other fellows did, but 7 
said my prayers. 

There was necd of it, too, may be, for we were n’t 
home yet, by any means. And there are places 
I’d rather be in than Gloucester harbor on a dark 
night. 

You see, the fog was getting off, but the d/ow 
was awful, and it just beat against that westem 
shore and its solid cliffs, there, for miles. And 
there isthe island and half a dozen little reets to 
think of; and the harbor was full of craft in for the 
blow, which made you steer as if you were all eyes. 

The fog-bell was tolling, too, for it was sull 
thick outside. I hate to hear it ever since that 
night. I wondered what Aunt John thought of t. 
That bell sounds like a big funeral-bell, tolled over 
all the poor fellows that go down on this ugly coast. 

So we crawled along in, frightened to death. 

Whether we could see the lights in the boarding- 
house parlor, I don’t know. There were a great 
many lights, and we got confused. 

We meant to steer clear east of Ten Pound 
Island, and then back straight as we could. 

‘*We’re ’most there!” said Frank. 

‘“Time we were,” said I. ‘‘It must be ’most 
eleven o’clock.” 

That instant there was a horrible crunching, 
grinding noise. 

The ‘‘Sandpiper” leaped and leaped again. 
Then she grated up roughly, and stuck fast. 
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We were on the rocks. Where? 

We looked up, and a great light blazed over our 
heads, like a great eye. 

It was the light on Ten Pound Island. We had 
hit the little, long, narrow reef that juts out into 
the channel towards the sea. 

The ‘‘ Sandpiper” struggled as if she had been 
hurt, and began to settle over on her side slowly. 
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PART II. 


‘HELP! Oh, he-e/p/” 

Our voices rang out all together. First we knew, 
another one rang intothem. He’d been shouting, 
nobody knew how long, at us. 

‘“‘Hold on! There in a minute! Keep up! 
Keep up!” 


Where are you? Keep up! 


THE FOG-BELL, 


We lifted up our voices high and strong as we 
knew how, over the noise the water made. 

‘Help! Heilpt” 

You can’t think what a sound it has—your own 
voice calling that word out for the first time in your 
life. 

We caught hold of each other,—knee-deep in the 
water, that came up cold as ice over the ‘‘ Sand- 
piper’s ” pretty colors,—and called, and called: 

‘‘Help! Help/ HELP! Oh, HELP!” 


We knew the voice as soon as we heard it. It 
was the light-keeper at Ten Pound Island. It was 
just the jolliest, cheeriest, Ae/pingist voice that 
ever was, we boys thought; and he was as used to 
the water as a duck. The minute we heard him 
we felt safe. 

The water was washing over us pretty strongly 
by that time, where the ‘‘ Sandpiper ” lay over on 
the reef. She did not move very much, but lay 
just pinioned there, and so kept us out of the 
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It would have been a tough 
swim in the dark and such a sea. May be Frank 
Starkweather could have made it. Perhaps | 
might myself; but 1 don’t know about Jill. The 
water was so cold, and you’d get dashed so. _ 

The light-keeper came down on the reef with a 
lantern. He stood and swung it to and fro. He 
has grey hair and a long, grey beard, and they blew 
about in the wind. For all-I was in such a fix, I 
remember thinking how his grey hair looked, and 
how the light overhead in the light-house tower 
seemed to wink over his head at us, as much as to 
say ° 

‘What fools you were! 
were |” 

The light-keeper swung his lantern twice, and 
put his hands to his mouth trumpetwise, and hol- 
lered out : 

‘What foo-oo-ools you were!” At least, it 
sounded like that at first, but we found it was more? 
like this: | 

‘*Can’t—do —anything without — the — boats ! 
You ’re—too far—out—the reef! Can—you—keep 
—up—till I can—get—around ?”’ 

We hollered back that we guessed so, and he 
just ran! It’s some little job to get to the boat- 
house; that’s the other side of the island. He 
just put into it, I guess, for, before we knew it, the 
sound of oars came splashing around. Not the 
little, easy, quite-at-home, no-hurry kind of strokes 
he generally takes, but quick and sharp, like 
knives. 

He hauled alongside, and we got in. We all 
shivered. Nobody said anything at first. The 
light-keeper rowed around, and looked the ‘‘ Sand- 
piper ’’ over. 

We boys looked at each other. I don’t think 
we ’d thought about the ‘‘ Sandpiper ” before. 

‘©Is she much hurt?” asked Frank. 

‘“‘Oh, I hope not—hope not!” said the light- 
keeper, cheerily. ‘‘At any rate, you can’t do 
much for her to-night. She’ll stay where she is 
till next tide, I think. I ’ll just take you home, 
and when I come over 1 ’Il find her anchor, and 
drop it till morning. You’d better get home and 
see your friends quick as you can.” 

Now, Frank told him he was very kind, but we’d 
take the other boat and row ourselves home. We 
would n’t trouble him. But he said, ‘‘ Oh, no,” 
he’d rather like to go, and see what the folks said. 

He did n’t say he knew we were all too scared to 
want to touch another boat that night, even that 
distance,—because we were boys,—but I suppose 
he thought so. And, as far as I’m concerned, 1 
was mighty glad to be treated like a little boy for a 
few minutes, and to get down in the stern and be 
still, and feel myself rowed through the dark by a 


trough of the waves. 
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pair of arms that knew that harbor well enough to 
cut it up into patchwork and sew it together again. 

He and Frank talked, and Jill, some; but | 
did n’t. I did n't feel like it. 

First place, I’d been too near drowning, I sup- 
pose. I’d rather die ’most any way than drown, I 
think. 

Then there was Aunt John. Then there was 
another thing,—somebody had got to be responsible 
for the ‘‘ Sandpiper.” 

They were all out, when we got there, looking 
for us. It seemed to me as if all the Point were 
out—all our house, and everybody from the pretty 
little brown cottage, where the two hammocks are, 
and the tent. 

Tony Guest was there, Frank said, ’way out on 
a slippery rock, looking and looking, in her little 
sailor hat. I didn’t see her for some time. I 
did n’t notice anybody in particular. I don’t think 
I could see very clearly. I could n’t see Aunt John 
anywhere. 

When we got out we found we were used up, 
and staggered along on the rocks. Frank was 
white as chowder. I saw spots on Jill’s face, as if 
he 'd rubbed it, and his hands were dirty. But I 
could n't see Aunt John. 

So they all crowded round, and we did n’t know 
what to say; and then I sawher. She was coming 
over the rocks with great shawls. She put one on 
me and one on Jill, and led us up to the house 
away from everybody. When she got us into her 
own room she kissed us—but not before. 

She was very pale. I thought she’d cry; | 
thought she’d scold. But she didn’t do either one. 
She only flew around and got us to bed, and got 
blankets and bottles and hot coffee and things. 
She did n't even ask a question till she saw me 
choke; then she just said, ‘‘ Oh, boys, how coudd 
you?” That was all. Now, she never scolded 
nor crowed; upon my word, she did n't. The 
more frightened some people are about you, the 
more they abuse you. But Aunt John is different. 
She knew we felt badly enough; and when I spoke 
up about the ‘‘Sandpiper,” though she looked 
troubled, she only told me to go to sleep, and we 'd 
see to-morrow. 

So the next day we felt pretty tired, and we all 
went over to see the ‘‘ Sandpiper.” We could see 
her from the boarding-house window. She lay on 
the rock much as we had left her, only the tide was 
lower. She looked like the cow that the cars ran 
over—very much ‘‘ discouraged.” So we got the 
light-keeper and another man that knew about 
boats, and Aunt John, and rowed over to the 
island. The ‘’ Sandpiper” lay between her anchor 
and a rope the light-keeper ’d set to the rock. Het 
mast was snapped in two. We thought there 
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seemed to be a bad leak, but could n’t tell very 
well at first. 

A lot of men had collected around,—men always 
go to wrecks in Gloucester just as you ’d go to fires 
anywhere else,—and some of ’em set to work and 
tried to haul her off the rocks. But they tried an 
hour, and gave it up. They said she looked to 
them pretty badly jammed. 

The fellow that owned her had got back for some 
reason, and he came over. He looked very black. 
He said she was worth two hundred dollars. 

Frank and Jill and I looked at each other. 1 
don’t think I ever felt so in my life. 

‘¢ She ’s a bad smash,” said the fellow that owned 
her, ‘‘ and somebody will be out of pocket on her. 
It can’t be expected to be me, I suppose.” 

““ She ’ll come off when the tide serves,” said the 
light-keeper. ‘‘ We ’ll see then how much she ’s 
damaged. Perhaps it is n’t such a bad job, after 
all. ” 

But it was a bad job—very bad. 

When the ‘‘ Sandpiper” got off the reef at last, 
she looked like a sandpiper that had been shot on 
the wing—ruffled and struggling and half dead. 
Her mast was broken all to nothing, and there was 
a great gouge in her bows. The fellow that owned 
her had her towed into town, and said he ’d have 
the damages estimated and let us know. In the 
afternoon he came over and said it would take 
about seventy-five or eighty dollars to set her trim 
again. 

Now, our people are n’t very well off. They 
could n’t afford eighty dollars to pay for a sail-boat, 
any way, in the world. I didn’t know what on 
earth to do or say. [ just walked around and 
thought of things. I had an awful headache. I 
could n’t go to dinner. I wondered if I should 
have to go into a store and earn the money. I 
wondered if the fellow that owned her would arrest 
us, if we did n’t pay. 1 thought what father and 


mother would think, and how disgraced we were. 
I was the most miserable boy you ever knew, un- 
less it was Jill. 

I was out on the rocks in a cubby there is there, 
where nobody sees you, when I heard a step be- 
hind. : 

You ’d know Aunt John’s step in a regiment, if 
you ’d ever heard it. It springs along, and strikes 
down broad. She wears great low boot-heels, like 
a man’s, and her dresses don’t drag. 

‘* Coming in to supper?” asked Aunt John. 

She bent over to look at me. She had a white 
shawl over her head, and she was smiling. She ’s 
very gentle for a smart woman, my Aunt John. 

I said no. I did n’t want any supper. 

‘¢]’m up such a tree about that boat!” said I. 

‘‘The boat,” said Aunt John, quietly, ‘‘is paid 
for. You ’d better come to supper.” 

‘* Paid for? The ‘Sandpiper?’” saidI. ‘‘Who 


@ paid for her?” 


But I knew. I knew when she shook her head 
and said, ‘‘No matter!” smiling. I knew she 
could n’t afford it, and how it came out of what she'd 
laid up. I felt so ashamed that I could n’t speak, 
and I made up my mind we’d pay her back, if it 
took ten years to do it. But I felt as if all Eastern 
Point had jumped up and rolled away off my heart. 
And still she never scolded nor crowed at us. 
Never ! 

And Frank Starkweather and Tony Guest said 
there were n’t many like her, and they said if we 
did n’t behave ourselves to pay her for it, we ’d be 
poor stuff, and I think so, too. 

There is n’t any moral to this story, that I know 
of,—I hate stories with morals tacked on. But I 
think ¢Azs: I think a good sail-boat is something 
like a good friend. If you know much of anything, 
you wont abuse ’em—either of ’em; and if you 
don't know enough to know how to treat ’em, you ’d 
better go without. 
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THE MOVING OF THE BARN 


By ABBY MORTON DIAzZ. 


THE BARRELMAN LOOKING AT HIS POSSESSIONS, 


ONE morning, the barrelman went forth from his 
house, and stood, with folded arms, looking at his 
possessions. Carts, carriages, wheel-barrows, bar- 
rels, and many other things stood around. And 
he said, ‘‘ Behold! I have numbers of carts, car- 
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(FROM A SKETCH BY THE BARRELMAN HIMSELF.) 


riages, wheel-barrows, barrels, and many other 
things, but have no roof whereunder- to shelter 
them.” And he said, ‘‘ Behold! in North Brain- 
tree there stands a barn,—a brown barn, a right 
goodly barn,—that will shelter my carts, carriages, 
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wheel-barrows, barrels, and many other things. 
This barn will I buy. And I will get oxen,—oxen 
with their drivers, and moving-men with their stout 


THE BARRELMAN CUTS THE 


wheels and timbers and iron chains; and the barn 
shall be raised upon the stout wheels, and the oxen 
shall draw it hither; and there will I shelter my 
carts and carriages and whee!-barrows and barrels 
and many other things.” 

And twenty oxen came, with their drivers, from 
Quincy and Bridgewater and Randolph and Hing- 
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ham; also horses and men. And the drivers 
shouted and cracked their whips, and the horses 
pulled and the oxen pulled; and so, in this way, 
the barn was dragged along. 

The barn was so high that the telegraph wires 
had to be cut. And soon they came to a railroad 
crossing. ‘‘ Look out for the engine when the bell 
rings” had to be taken down; also the two posts 
that held it up. Great trees stood by the road- 
side, and their branches must be cut that the barn 
might pass by. So the barrelman climbed up the 
trees with his hatchet, and began to hack away. 
Then the man that owned the trees came out, and 
cried up to the barrelman, ‘‘ What are you cutting 
off the branches of my trees for?” 
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And Jerusha stood by the window at home, with 
her dish of peeled potatoes, watching; for the 
barrelman had said, ‘‘ When the barn comes in 
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sight, put the potatoes in the pot, for all the men 
from Quincy and Bridgewater and Hingham and 
Randolph will be hungry, and must have their 
dinners.” So three great kettles were set a-boiling 
upon the stove, and in them were put meat and 
cabbages and turnips and potatoes and beets and 
carrots and many other things. Many hours 
passed ; and after long watching, the great brown 
barn came in sight, with the oxen and the horses 
and the drivers with whips. Then ran Jerusha 
with her peeled potatoes, and dropped them in the 
pot; and Abigail.ran with dishes and knives and 
forks, to set the table. 

Pretty soon, the great brown barn came rolling 
past the windows on its stout wheels, with all the 
twenty oxen (twenty horned oxen), and horses 
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(horses with tails), and crowds of men, and troops 
of boys, and drivers cracking their whips, and 
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dogs barking and children shouting, and a great They all sat round the table, fourteen hungry 
“hurrah!” all around. The geese squawked and men, almost half-starved; for it was dark by this 
ran; the hens cackled and ran; the pig squeaked time, and they had eaten nothing since early morn- 
and ran; the cow turned and scampered away, ing, and had walked all the way from Quincy and 
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and the two cats did the same; while Jerusha and Bridgewater and Randolph and Hingham. _Jerusha 
Abigail, with their long necks out of the window, carried to the table plates heaped with meat and 
waved white handkerchiefs. potatoes and cabbages and turnips and beets and 
And, afterwards, the men came in to dinner. carrots and many other things, while a big plum- 
Tall men and short men, and lean men and fat pudding stood in one corner. And Abigail stood 
men; men with big coats and men with butcher- by, with a coffee-pot in one hand and a teapot ip 
frocks, and men without any coats at all. the other hand, saying, ‘‘ Tea or coffee, sir?” 
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HOW MY HERO FOUND A NAME. 


By E. A. E. 


My story is a true one, and when you have read 
it, I think you will agree with me that my hero, 
though small, was not to be despised. He lived in 
the midst of an old wood, where the tops of the tall 
trees met, keeping out the sun’s light and warmth. 
Moss-covered stumps and logs lay upon the ground; 
between them grew the tall ferns and brightly- 
colored toadstools. Now and then, little scarlet 
lizards would dart out from under the stones, and 
scamper off out of sight again at the least noise. 
My hero was not abie to run as fast as they, but he 
plodded along quietly, doing the best he could, 
which is all that should be expected of anybody. 
His home was not in any one place, for he traveled 
about all day, looking for his dinner, and, when he 
found it, he generally spent the night near by; 
this was the most convenient way, for, like a soldier, 
he carried his tent with him. In fact, it was always 
on his back, ready for him to run into when an 
enemy appeared. The dinner he liked best was a 
kind of toadstool, up the thick stem of which he 
would creep, and, holding fast to the firm, smooth 
edge, make a delightful meal. Once he had been 
shut up in a tiny white egg, no bigger than a part- 
ridge-berry, and lay with many others carefully 
tucked away under a soft, mossy blanket; and 
when he was ready to come out, he ate up his own 
egg-shell, after which he set off at once to look for 
something more to eat. 

At the time of which I am telling, the house on 
his back was nearly an inch across, and beautifully 
striped and spotted with brown and gold. This 
house, strange to say, grew all the time as he grew, 
and he was fastened so tightly to it that he could 
not have left it if he would. His body was flat on 
the lower side, and, instead of feet, there were a 
great many little suckers, with which he could hold 
very fast to a stone or piece of wood, or could walk 
at his pleasure. By this time you will have found 
out that he was a snail. I dare say you have often 
met his brothers and cousins when you have been 
walking in the woods in summer. 

One day, whilst he was carefully climbing up the 
side of a fallen tree, he heard such a queer noise 
just above him, that he came very near losing his 
hold and tumbling back to the ground; but, re- 
-‘membering in time that in that case he might fall 
against a stone and crack his beautiful shell, he 
stood still, and listened instead. Two squirrels 
were talking very hard, while a bird sat near by on 
a twig, joining in now and then. 


‘*'You are nobody,” said the biggest squirrel, in 
a loud, angry tone; ‘‘ only a little striped thing. 
What business have you stealing my nuts?” 

A timid voice replied: ‘‘I am sure I did not 
think of stealing from anyone.” 

‘* You had better not try it again,” said the first. 
“* My name is Lord Gray; but you have no name.” 

‘*Q, dear, yes,” sang the bird, merrily; ‘‘ his 
name is Chippy, and my name is Robin Redbreast ; 
we are just as good as you, Lord Gray , any day.” 
And away he flew. 

‘*How much they talk about names,” thought 
our little friend, the snail. ‘‘ Now, I would not 
tell Lord Gray, but I have no name that I ever 
heard of. How could I get one, I wonder?” 
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HELIX AND THE TOADSTOOLS. 


Then, as the two squirrels scampered away, he 
continued his walk, and was soon over the log. 
All day long, he thought over this new idea—how 
he should find a name,—till he forgot all about the 
fat white toadstools he usually loved, and passed 
at least a dozen in his walk. He could hardly 
sleep a wink that night; but, when morning came, 
feeling hungry, he set off, as usual, in search of a 
breakfast. On his way, he came to a big rock, 
and as he never went around anything, no matter 
how hard it was to climb over, he was just starting 
up its steep side when, O, horror! something big 
and white pounced on him, and lifted him quite off 
his feet. The surprise was so great he forgot to 
run into his house, and finding himself on a firm 
standing-place, he ventured to take a few steps, 
coming to the edge of the hand he was on, and 
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looking over. This made him dizzy, though; he 
was so very far from the ground. A young girl 
had picked him up, and now looked at him admir- 
ingly. 

‘* What a beauty !” she said. 
home, and keep him for a pet.” 

Our hero now retired into his house, refusing to 
come out till he thought he felt himself on firm 
ground again. It was not the ground, however, 
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FOUND A NAME. 


ner, instead of a toadstool diet, of which, on the 
whole, he was rather tired, something new, and 
very delicious, was put before him. He did not 
know what it was, but I will tell you. It was 
sponge-cake, moistened with water. Oh! whata 
happy time he had now. Plenty of dinners, with- 
out the trouble of going in search of them; soft 
moss to walk over; and, after a time, several other 
snails came to share his quarters. They had 
names, too, such as ‘‘ Sewell,” named for the 


- mountain on which they were living, ‘‘ Fayette,” 


for the county, &c. None, however, was so dear 
to his mistress’ heart as Helix. She watched him 
growing every day fatter and prettier, and often let 
him walk all ever her hand, holding on so tightly 
with his soft little feet-—or what served the purpose 
of feet to him. When he wanted to go anywhere, 
he put out a pair of short horns to feel with; and 
his eyes were on the ends of a pair of longer horns. 
All these horns he could draw in close to his head, 
when he liked. 

One unlucky day his mistress was going out to 


- ~ ride on horseback. She was not to return for sev- 


A PORTRAIT OF HELIX. 


but a broad window-seat, and three pairs of eyes 
were staring at him. 

‘* What shall I call him?” asked his young mis- 
tress. 

‘* How would Helix do?” said one of her com- 
panions. 

‘** Beautifully, thank you. 
place to live in.” 

So a large pan was brought, and filled with 
moss. In the middle they planted a bunch of pure 
white plants called ‘‘ Indian pipes,” and around 
the edge, little vines and ferns. This was to be 
Helix’s home. 

When he heard himself called by this pretty 
name, his little heart beat joyfully ; he had found 
what he sought, and was a happy fellow. For din- 


Now, he must have a 


eral hours, and fearing that her precious Helix 
might wander too far in her absence, she put him 
under a tumbler on the sill. She never thought 
about the hot sun, which would by-and-by reach 
her window; but, after taking a loving look at him, 
went gaily away. At first, Helix was pretty com- 
fortable, but it began to grow hotter and hotter. 
He came out of his shell as far as he could fora 
breath of air, but he could get none. When, after 
several hours, his mistress returning hastened to 
let out the captive, she found him stretched out 
under the burning sun stiff and dead. She took 
him up tenderly, and sprinkled cold water on him; 
but when she found it was all of no use, and that 
help had come too late, she sat down with him in 
her hand and had a good cry. For besides the fact 
that she had lost a dear little pet, she blamed her- 
self for forgetting that snails love cool, damp places, 
and cannot bear the heat of the sun. A picture 
she had drawn of him was carefully put away with 
his empty shell, no longer brown and golden, but 
white and homely; for the little Helix Had left his 
house, and gone where the good snails go. 


WEE little house with the golden thatch ; 
Twice I knocked and I lifted the latch: 
‘* And pray, is the mistress here?” 

‘* In black stuff gown and a yellow vest, 
She’s busily packing her honey-chest ; 
Will you taste a bit, my dear?” 


| 
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FUPSEY*S. FPOSITES. 


By LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 


THERE were just five of them, ranged in little Five flowering plants; for Popsey was just five 
pots on a shelf in front of Popsey’s window, which years old, and these were the presents received on 
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POPSEY AND THE BUTTERFLY. 
let the sunshine into a quaint little room, in a_ each of her birthdays. Popsey was quite a traveler, 


quaint old house, in the quaint old town of , for asmall child, and the flowers recalled different 
on the river Rhine, where Popsey’s parents lived. places. The orange-tree meant Rome; the fuschia, 
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Paris; the carnation, the Isle of Wight; the rose 
geranium brought up Brussels; and to-day, being 
her fifth birthday, her mamma had just cut a slip 
from the ivy that tried its best to cover the time- 
battered walls of the old house, and had placed it 
in the centre of Popsey’s conservatory. It was the 
only present she would have this year, for they 
were very poor now. Her papa was only just re- 
covering from a wound received two years before ; 
his last picture had been sold, so very, very low; 
their money was all gone, and there was nothing to 
live upon till he could paint more. But Popsey 
did not know this, and she was the jolliest little 
roly-poly that ever brought sunshine into clouded 
hearts. 

This particular morning, as she crooned her 
merriest song, threw open the window with its old 
patchwork panes, and climbed up to see her posics, 
her mamma was saying, ‘‘ Do not worry, Charlie— 
you are my treasure ;” and her papa replied, im- 
patiently, for the long illness had tried him sorely, 
‘‘ Yes, and you have followed me for the last six 
years as if I were the pot of gold under the rain- 
bow, and I am just as worthless, and liable to 
vanish away any moment. No, dear, I do not be- 
lieve that there is any kind Father who carcs for us 
all. I’m a practical man, and if He wants me to 
believe any such thing as that, let Him send one 
of His ‘ bright-winged messengers’ to show us a 
hidden treasure more available than your poor 
wreck of a husband.” 

‘‘Boofle as a bufferfly,” sang Popsey, as a 
brightly-tinted butterfly flashed from the fuschia 
bloom, dazzled her eyes, twinkled through her 
chubby fingers, settled a moment on a leaf of the 
carnation, slipped safely away, and quivered off 
into the bright sunlight as Popsey pounced after it, 
sending the carnation reeling off the narrow shelf, 
crashing down upon the tile-paved court below. 

Now, look back at the picture, and then I’ll 
commence my story, for I’ve started five years 
ahead of it. 


I.—THE ORANGE-TREE. 


Popsey’s mamma was a very beautiful young 
lady once,—an orphan, traveling with a very rich, 
very thin, very cross old aunty. They were spend- 
ing the winter in Rome, and it was here she met 
Popsey’s papa, who was a young artist, talented 
but poor, like the rest of them. He had rooms 
opposite their own, and between them lay a little 
park, where an orange-tree grew over a fountain, 
and here they often walked and talked together, for 
they loved cach other; but when the cross aunty,— 
who, by the way, was the 


Old lady all dressed in silk, 
Who lived upon lemons and butter-milk, 
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that you have all read about,—found this out, she 
packed up her trunks and went back to America, 
intending to take Popsey’s mamma with her. But 
instead of that, the young lady wreathed her beau- 
tiful head with a spray of blossoms from the orange. 
tree, married the poor artist, and stayed with him 
in Rome for two years. 

When they went to Paris, Popsey was just a year 
old, and as a birthday gift, and for the sake of the 
associations that clustered about it, they carried 
with them a cutting from the orange-tree in the 
park. 


II.—THE FUSCHIA. 


The young artist and his little wife took rooms in 
a cheap quarter of Paris, on the third floor. They 
were back rooms, too, for Honorine had the fron: 
one for her costumes, which she let for fancy-dress 
balls. Popsey liked the gay colors, and Hononne 
was fond of children, so the little one was often 
there. Honorine lent her papa costumes too, in 
which he would dress up his models for the great 
historical picture he was painting, and he paid 
Honorine for their use as much as he could afford. 
so that they helped one another. Popsey liked to 
sit at Honorine’s window and look out at the street. 
She had a stand of flowers here, and Popsey liked 
the fuschia best, because the blossoms looked like 
little opera-dancers in fancy costumes of purpk 
petticoats and scarlet over-skirts; and Hononne 
would kindly pick off a number of them for Popser 
to play with. There was a pleasant, round-faced, 
pink-cheeked, little doctor who went by the hous 
every day, on his way to and from the hospital. 
He liked children as much as Honorine, and the 
sight of this little tot, gravely dancing her flower- 
dolls on the window-seat, amused him; and bs 
amusement attracted Popsey’s attention, so that 
every time he went by she would drop him one ot 
her little posies, and he would tuck the wee thin; 
in his button-hole, smile, kiss his hand to her, anc 
pass on. Sometimes he saw Honorine’s pale, 53 
face in the background, and it interested him quite 
as much as Popsey’s had. Honorine’s face wa 
sad because she knew now, that do what sh 
might, she could not make her living out of the 
costumes, and she did not know what was to come 
next. 

One day the doctor missed Popsey at the window. 
and he ran up the stairs to inquire for her. Hot- 
orine gave him his fuschia instead, and made tt 
into such a pretty little button-hole knot, and 
fastened it in so neatly that, after that, the doctor 
ran up stairs for it every day before Popsey could 
drop it out of the window to him. 

On Popsey’s next birthday, she found things in 
a strange commotion in Honorine’s room. An old 
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Jew, with a hooked nose, came and bought her 
costumes. Her own small trunk was packed, too, 
and the little doctor was on his knees before it, 
tacking one of his own cards on the end—only, 
there was a ‘‘ Madame” written before his name. 
All the flower-pots were wrapped up in papers, 
and Popsey, in her great astonishment at such pro- 
ceedings as these, sat down on what she supposed 
was an ottoman, but which proved to be the fuschia. 
It was broken off near the ground, and Honorine 
gave the pot to Popsey as a good-by birthday gift. 
After a time, the fuschia sent up another stalk, and 
it and the orange-cutting grew very lovingly on to- 
gether. 


HI.—THE CARNATION-PINK. 


When Popsey was almost threc years old, the 
war between France and Prussia broke out, and 
foreigners were obliged to leave Paris. Popsey and 
her parents went to the Isle of Wight. Here she 
had grand times walking with her mamma on the 
beach, and digging in the wet sand with her little 
shovel. A fussy, eccentric old gentleman, who 
used to be wheeled about in an invalid’s chair, 
asked her name one day. ‘‘ Blessed Baby,” replied 
Popsey; and from that moment he took a great 
fancy to her, and they had many merry hours to- 
gether. He had hosts of curiosities, among them 
quite a number of snuff-boxes. Each of them had 
a story connected with it, and all of these stories he 
told her. Popsey, in return, told him all she could 
about her posies, and her mamma gave their his- 
tories in a more definite manner. 

The old gentleman was so much interested that, 
on Popsey’s next birthday, he presented her with a 
flower-pot, in which the earth was tightly packed, 
telling her that it contained the seed of a very won- 
derful plant, but that she must not be impatient for 
it to grow, though, if it did not come up by the 
time she was old enough to study botany, she 
might dig down to see what was the matter. His 
eyes twinkled as he said this, and he looked very 
merry, and Popsey’s mamma thought him a very 
peculiar old gentleman. He was as kind as odd, 
however, for he introduced her papa to the editor 
of a London paper, who engaged him, on liberal 
terms, to follow the German army, and make 
sketches for him. Popsey and her mamma staid 
at the Isle of Wight, and shortly after, the strange 
old gentleman went away to his own home, and 
they never saw him again. They could not quite 
make out what he meant, for, after awhile, a car- 
nation-pink sprang up from his flower-pot, and 
that was not such a strange plant, for they were 
very common in all the gardens that season, so that 
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a stray seed might have been sown there by the 
wind, even. 


e 


IV.—THE ROSE GERANIUM. - 


In the next summer, bad news came from Pop- 
sey’s papa. He had been wounded in one of the 
battles, and her mamma set out at once with Pop- 
sey and the posies to go and nurse him. So, from 
Dover, they went to Ostend, and thence to Brus- 
sels; but on the way her mamma was taken sick, 
and when the poor lady arrived in Brussels she was 
too ill to go farther, and might have died in the 
streets, had she not been taken to the hospital, 
where she was nursed back to health by the good 
Sisters of Mercy. When she recovered she found 
that the state of the country was such that it would 
be impossible for her to take Popsey with her, so 
she was “left until called for” with the sisters. 
Her posies stood inside a grated window, with one 
little sprig of rose geranium, which belonged to 
the dear sweet Sceur Clotilde, and had a story of 
its own, too, for it had been sent from her lover’s 
grave. She died while Popsey was there, and was 
laid away to sleep in the convent-yard, with geran- 
ium blossoms clasped with her rosary in her pale 
fingers; and when Popscy and her posies were 
sent for, the geranium went, too. 


V.—THE Ivy 


Had been given Popscy this very morning, which, 
you will remember, was her fifth birthday; and she 
had made her father’s heart glad with her joyous 
prattle, but she could not make him quite forget 
that the money was all gone, and though he was 
well enough now to work, there was nothing left to 
keep them till he could realize something from his 
work, and this was why he spoke so bitterly and 
distrustfully. And Popsey, at the window, crooned 
away her mixture of all songs: 

Darling Popsey Wopsey Chickabiddy Chum, 

Boofle as a bufferfly, O, my dacious! 

Her knocked her 'nation-pink yight off ’e winny-sill! 

Popsey and her mamma went down to gather up 

the fragments. The poor carnation was ruined, so 
was the flower-pot; but from the earth rolled one 
of the queer old gentleman’s snuff-boxes, and from 
the snuff-box they took a crumpled yellow paper, 
and on the paper was written: 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


| Pay to Miss Porsry PaLtmMerR, One 
Hundred Pounds. 


Netson Devuam, M.P. 


| 
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HOW IHE LITTLE BIRD WENT TO SEA: 


Two little birds sat in a nest, Now, sailors of a tender ship 
All on a summer’s day. Are always very kind ; 
Said one, ‘I think it’s far too warm, They said, ‘‘ You little bird, stay there, 
You’d better fly away. So be ’t you have a mind. 
Away, away, away, A mind, a mind, a mind, 
You'd better fly away ! So be’t you have a mind.” 
‘‘ This tiny nest, it is so snug Said he, ‘‘ Full thankful swells my heart 
There ’s only room for me; To hear such friendly tones ; 
And as for you, I really think This ship I'll ne’er forsake until 
You’d better go to sea. It goes to Davy Jones. 
To sea, to sea, to sea, D. Jones, D. Jones, D. Jones, 
You ’d better go to sea!” It goes to Davy Jones!” 
Off flew the other in a miff,— ‘‘ Good-bye, good-bye, my faithless friend !” 
At least so runs the tale,— Then sang he loud and long; 
And coming to a tender ship, And folded both his little wings— 
He lit upon the sail. The ship sailed on and on. 
The sail, the sail, the sail, And on, and on, and on, 
He lit upon the sail. The ship sailed on and on! 


And that it may be sailing yet, 
Nobody can deny ; 
The sailors singing with the bird: 
‘‘ My faithless friend, good-bye! _ 
Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye, 
My faithless friend, good-bye !” 
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WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE FIRST BUSINESS TELEGRAMS. 


WHEN Harry jumped from the tree, he came 
down on his feet, in water not quite up to his 
waist; and then he pushed in towards dry land as 
fast as he could go. Ina few minutes, he stood in 
the midst of the colored family, his trousers and 
coat-tails dripping, and his shoes feeling like a pair 
of wet sponges. 

“Ye ought to have rolled up yer pants and 
tooked off yer shoes and stockin’s afore ye jumped, 
Mah’sr Harry,” said the woman. 

‘‘T wish I had taken off my shoes,” said Harry. 

The woman at whose cabin Harry found him- 
self was Charity Allen, and a good, sensible woman 
she was. She made Harry hurry into the house, 
and she got him her husband’s Sunday trousers, 
which she had just washed and ironed, and insisted 
on his putting them on, while she dried his own. 
She hung his stockings and his coat before the fire, 
and made one of the boys rub his shoes with a 
cloth so as to dry them as much as possible before 
_ putting them near the fire. 

Harry was very impatient to be off, but Charity 
was so certain that he would catch his death of 
cold if he started before his clothes were dry that 
he allowed himself to be persuaded to wait. 

And then she fried some salt pork, on which, 
with a great piece of corn bread, he made a hearty 
meal, for he was very hungry. 

‘*Have you had your dinner, Charity?” he 
asked. 

‘Oh yes, Mah’sr Harry; long time ago,” she 
said. | 

‘*Then it must be pretty late,” said Harry, 
anxiously. 

‘*Oh, no!” said she; ‘*’t aint late. 
can’t be much mor’ ’n four o’clock.” 

‘*Four o’clock! ” shouted Harry, jumping up in 
such a hurry that he like to have tripped himself in 
Uncle Oscar’s trousers, which were much too long 
for him. ‘‘ Why, that’s dreadfully late. Where 
can the day have gone? I must be off, right 
away ! ” 

So much had happened since morning, that it 


I reckon it 


was no wonder that Harry had not noticed how the. 


hours had flown. 
The ride to the creek, the discussions there, the 
Celay in getting the boat, the passage down the 
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stream, which was much longer than Harry hac 
imagined, and the time he had spent in the tree 
and in the cabin, had, indeed, occupied the greater 
part of the day. 

And even now he was not able to start. Though 
he urged her as much as he could, he could not 
make Charity understand that it was absolutely 
necessary that he must have his clothes, wet or 
dry; and he did not get them until they were fit 
to put on. And then his shoes were not dry, but, 
as he intended to run all the way to Aunt Judy’s 
cabin, that did not matter so much. 

‘* How far is it to Aunt Judy’s ?” he asked, when 
at last he was ready to start. 

‘Well, I reckons it’s 'bout six or seben miles, 
Mah’sr Harry,” said Charity. 

‘« Six or seven miles!” exclaimed Harry. ‘‘ When 
shall I get there!” 

‘‘ Now don’t hurry and git yese’f all in a heat,” 
said Charity. ‘‘ Jist keep along dis path fru de 
woods till ye strike de road, and that’ll take ye 
straight to de bridge. Wish I had a mule to len’ 
ye. ” 

“* Good-by, Charity,” cried Harry. ‘‘ I’m ever so 
much obliged.” And hurriedly searching his vest 
pockets, he found a ten cent note and a few pennies, 
which he gave to the children, who grinned in 
silent delight, and then he started off on a run. 

But he did not run all the way. 

Before long he began to tire a little, and then he 
settled down into a fast walk. He felt that he must 
hurry along as fast as he was able. The fortunes 
of the Crooked Creek Telegraph Company de- 
pended upon him. If the company failed in this, 
its first opportunity, there was no hope for it. 

So on he walked, and before very long he struck 
the main road. Here he thought he should be 
able to get along faster, but there was no particular 
reason for it. In fact, the open road was rather 
rougher than that through the woods. -But it was 
cooler here than under the heavy, overhanging 
trees. 

And now Harry first noticed that the sun was 
not shining. At least, it was behind the western 
hills. It must be growing very late, he thought. 

On he went, for a mile or two, and then it began 
to grow dusky. Night was surely coming on. 

At a turn in the wood, he meta negro boy with 
a tin bucket on his head. Harry knew him. It was 
Tom Haskins. 
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‘* Hello, Tom!” said Harry, stopping for a mo- 
ment, ‘‘I want you.” 

‘‘ What you want, Mah’sr Harry?” asked Tom. 

‘‘T want you to come to Aunt Judy’s cabin and 
carry some messages over to Hetertown for me.” 

‘*'When you want me?” said Tom; ‘‘ to-morrer 
mornin’ ?” 

**No; I want you to-night. 
pay you.” 

‘* To-night !” cried the astonished Tom. ‘‘Go 
ober dar in de dark! Can’t do dat, Mah’sr Harry. 
Ise ’fraid to go fru de woods in de dark.” 

‘* Nonsense,” cried Harry. ‘‘ Nothing ’s going 
to hurt you. Come on over.” 

‘*Can’t do it, Mah’sr Harry, no how,” said Tom. 
‘Ise got ter tote dis hyar buttermilk home; dey ’s 
a-waitin’ fur it now. But p’r’aps Jim ’ll go fur you. 
He kin borrer a mule and go fur you, Mah’sr 
Harry, I spects.” 

‘Well, tell Jim to get a mule and come to Aunt 
Judy’s just as quick as he can. I'll pay him right 
well.” 

‘*Dat’s so, Mah’sr Harry; Jim ’ll go ‘long fur 
ye. I'll tell him.” 

‘Now be quick about it,” cried Harry. 
in a great hurry.” And off he started again. 

But as he hurried along, his legs began to feel 
stiff and his feet were sore. He had walked very 
fast, so far, but now he was obliged to slacken his 
pace. 

And it grew darker and darker. Harry thought 
he had never seen night come on so fast. It was 
certainly a long distance from Charity’s cabin to 
Aunt Judy’s. 

At last he reached the well-known woods near 
the bridge, and off in a little opening, he saw Aunt 
Judy’s cabin. It was so dark now that he would 
not have known it was a cabin, had he not been so 
familiar with it. 

Curiously enough, there was no light to be seen 
in the house. Harry hurried to the door and found 
it shut. He tried to open it, and it was locked. 
Had Aunt Judy gone away? She never went 
away; it was foolish to suppose such a thing. 

He knocked upon the door, and receiving no 
answer, he knocked louder, and then he kicked. 
In a minute or two, during which he kept up a 
continual banging and calling on the old woman, 
he heard a slight movement inside. Then he 
knocked and shouted, ‘‘ Aunt Judy!” 

‘*'Who dar ?” said a voice within. 

‘‘It’s me! Harry Loudon!” cried Harry. 
‘* Let me in!” 

‘‘What ye want dar?” said Aunt Judy. 
’way from dar.” 

‘*]T want to come in. 

** Can’t come 1n hyar. 


Right away. I'll 


‘¢T’m 


sé Go 


Open the door.” 
Ise gone to bed.” 
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‘But I must come in,” cried Harry, in desper- 


ation; ‘‘I’ve got to work the line. They're wait. 
ing for me. Open the door, do you hear, Aunt 
Judy?” 


‘“ Go ’way wid yer line,” said Aunt Judy, crossly. 
‘“Ise'abed. Come in der mornin’. Time enough 
in de day time to work lines.” 

Harry now began to get angry. He found a 
stone and he banged the door. He threatened 
Aunt Judy with the law. He told her she had no 
right to go to bed and keep the company out of 
their station, when the creek was up; but, from 
her testy answers, his threats seemed to have made 
but little impression upon her. She didn’t care if 
they stopped her pay, or fined her, or sent her to 
prison. She never heard of ‘‘sich bisness, a-wak- 
in’ people out of their beds in the middle o’ the 
night fur dem foolin’ merchines.” 

But Harry’s racket had a good effect, after all 
It woke up Aunt Judy, and, after a time, she got 
out of bed, uncovered the fire, blew up a little 
blaze, lighted a candle, and putting on some 
clothes, came and opened the door, grumbling all 
the time. 

‘“Now den,” said she, holding the candle over 
her head, and looking like a black Witch of Endor. 
just out of the ground, ‘‘ What you want?” 

‘*T want to come in,” said Harry. 

‘* Well, den, come in,” said she. 

Harry was not slow to enter, and having made 
Aunt Judy bring him two candles, which he told 
her the company would pay for, he set to work to 
get his end of the line in working order. 

When all was ready, he sat down to the instr- 
ment and “called” Harvey. 

He felt very anxious as he did this. How could 
he be sure that Harvey was there? What a lon; 
time for that poor fellow to wait, without havin; 
any assurance that Harry would get across the 
creek at all, much less reach his post, and go 
work. 

‘‘He may suppose I’m drowned,” thought 
Harry, ‘‘and he may have gone home to tell the 
folks.” 

But there was such a sterling quality about Har 
vey that Harry could not help feeling that he woul: 
find him in his place when he telegraphed to him. 
no matter how great the delay or how doubtful the 
passage of the creek. 

But when he called there was no answer. 

Still he kept the machine steadily ticking. He 
would not give up hoping that Harvey was there. 
although his heart beat fast with nervous anxiety. 
So far, he had not thought that his family migh! 
be frightened about him. Se knew he was safe. 
and that had been enough. He had not thought 
about other people. 
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But as these ideas were running through his 
head and troubling him greatly, there came a 
‘* tuck, tick” from the other side, then more of 
them, but they meant nothing. Some one was 
there who could not work the instrument. 

Then suddenly came a message : 

Is that you, Harry ? 


Joyfully, Harry answered : 

Yes. Who wants to know ? 

The answer was : 

Your father. He has just waked me up.—HArvey. 


With a light heart, Harry telegraphed, as briefly 
as possible, an account of his adventures; and 
then his father sent a message, telling him that the 
family had heard that he had been carried away, 
and had been greatly troubled about him, and that 


men had ridden down the stream after him, and— 


had not returned, and that he, Mr. Loudon, had 
just come to Lewston’s cabin, hoping for news by 
telegraph. Harvey had been there all day. Mr. 
Loudon said he would now hurry home with the 
good news, but before bidding his son good night, 
he told him that he must not think of returning 
until the creek had fallen. He must stay at Aunt 
Judy’s, or go over to Hetertown. 

When this had been promised, and a message 
sent to his mother and Kate, Harry hastened to 
business. He telegraphed to Harvey to transmit 
the company’s messages as fast as he could; a boy 
would soon be there to take them over to Heter- 
town. The answer came: 

What messages ? 

Then Harry suddenly remembered that he had 
had the messages in the breast-pocket of his coat 
all the time! 

He dived at his pocket. Yes, there they were! 

Was there ever such a piece of absurdity? He 
had actually carried those despatches across the 
creek! After all the labor and expense of building 
the telegraph, this had been the way that the first 
business messages had crossed Crooked Creek ! 

When Harry made this discovery he burst out 
laughing. Why, he might as well have carried 
them to Hetertown from Charity’s cabin. It would 
really have been better, for the distance was not so 
great. 

Although he laughed, he felt a little humiliated. 
How Tom Selden, and indeed everybody, would 
laugh if they knew it! 

But there was no need to tell everybody, and so 
when he telegraphed the fact to Harvey, he en- 
joined secrecy. He knew he could trust Harvey. 

And now he became anxious about Jim. Would 
he be able to borrow a mule, and would he come ? 

Every few minutes he went to the door and 
listened for the sound of approaching hoofs, but 
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nothing was to be heard but the low snoring of 
Aunt Judy, who was fast asleep in a chair by the 
fireplace. 

While thus waiting, a happy thought came into 
Harry’s head. He opened the messages,—he had 
a right to do that, of course, as he was an operator 
and had undertaken to transmit them,—and he 
telegraphed them, one by one, to Harvey, with in- 
structions to him to send them back to him. 

‘* They shall come over the creek on our line, 
anyway,” said Harry to himself. 

It did not take long to send them and to receive 
them again, for there were only three of. them. 
Then Harvey sent a message, congratulating Harry 
on this happy idea, and also suggested that he, 
Harvey, should now ride home, as it was getting 
late, and it was not likely that there would be any 
more business that night. 

Harry agreed to this, urging Harvey to return 
early in the morning, and then he set to work to 
write out the messages. The company had not 
yet provided itself with regular forms, but Harry 
copied the telegrams carefully on note- paper, 
with which, with pen and ink, each station was 
furnished, writing them, as far as possible, in the 
regular form and style of the ordinary telegraphic 
dispatch. Then he put them in an envelope and 
directed them to Mr. Lyons, at Hetertown, endors- 
ing them ‘‘In haste. To be transmitted to destin- 
ation immediately.” 

“‘ Now then,” thought he, ‘‘ nobody need know 
how these came over in the first place, until we 
choose to tell them, and we wont do that until 
we ’ve sent over some messages in the regular way, 
and have proved that our line is really of some use. 
And we wont charge the Mica Company anything 
for these dispatches. But yet, I don’t know about 
that. I certainly brought them over, and trouble 
enough I had to do it. I'll see about charging, 
after I’ve talked it over with somebody. I reckon 
I'll ask father about that. And I have n’t delayed 
the messages, either; for I’ve been waiting for Jim. 
I wonder where that boy can be!” -And again 
Harry went out of doors to listen. 

Had he known that Jim was at that moment fast 
asleep in his bed at home, Harry need not have 
gone to the door so often. 

At last our operator began to be very sleepy, 
and having made up his mind that if Jim arrived 
he would certainly wake him up, he aroused Aunt 
Judy, who was now too sleepy to scold, and having 
succeeded in getting her to lend him a blanket (it 
was her very best blanket, which she kept for high 
days and holidays, and if she had been thoroughly 
awake she would not have lent it for the purpose), 
and having spread it on the floor, he lay down on 
it and was soon asleep. 
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Aunt Judy blew out one of the candles and set 
the other on the hearth. Then she stumbled 
drowsily into the next room and shut the door after 
her. Ina few minutes every living creature in and 
about the place was fast asleep, excepting some 
tree-frogs and Katy-dids outside, who seemed to 
have made up their minds to stay up all night. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
PROFITS AND PROJECTS. 


THE next morning, Harry was up quite early, 
and after having eaten a very plain breakfast, 
which Aunt Judy prepared for him, he ran down 
to the creek to see what chance there was for busi- 
ness. 

There seemed to be a very good chance, for the 
creek had not fallen, that was certain. If there 
was any change at all, the water seemed a little 
higher than it was before. 

Before long, Harvey arrived on the other side, 
accompanied by Tom Selden and Wilson Ogden, 
who were very anxious to see how matters would 
progress, now that there was some real work to do. 

The boys sent messages and greetings backward 
and forward to each other for about an hour, and 
then old Miles arrived with his mail-bag, which 
contained quite a number of telegrams, this time. 

Not only were there those on the business of the 
Mica Company, but Mr. Darby, the storekeeper at 
Akeville, thought it necessary to send a message 
to Hetertown by the new line, and there were two 
or three other private telegrams, that would prob- 
ably never have been sent had it not been for the 
novelty of the thing. 

But that rascal, Jim Haskins, did not make his 
appearance, and when Harry found that it was not 
likely that he would come at all, he induced Aunt 
Judy to go out and look for some one to carry the 
telegrams to Hetertown. Harry had just finished 
copying the messages,—and this took some time, 
for he wrote each one of them in official form,— 
when Aunt Judy returned, bringing with her a tele- 
graphic messenger. 

It was Uncle Braddock. 

‘*‘ Here’s a man to take yer letters,” said Aunt 
Judy, as she ushered in the old man. 

Harry looked up from his table in surprise. 

‘Why, Uncle Braddock,” said he, ‘‘ you can’t 
carry these telegrams. I wanta boy, on a mule or 
a horse, to go as fast as he can.” 

‘‘Lor’ bress ye, Mah’sr Harry,” said the old 
negro, ‘‘I kin git along fas’ enough. Aunt Judy 
said ye wanted Jim an’ Nobleses mule; but dat 
dar mule he back hindwards jist about as much as 
he walks frontwards. I jist keep right straight 
along, an’ I kin beat dat dar ole mule, all holler. 
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Jist gim me yer letters, an’ I "ll tote 'em ober dar fur 
ten cents. Ye see I wuz cotched on dis side de 
creek, an’ wuz jist comin ober to see Aunt Judy 
when she telled me ob dis job. Ill tote yer let- 
ters, Mah’sr Harry, fur ten cents fur de bag-full.” 

‘‘] have n’t a bag-full,” said Harry; ‘‘ but | 
reckon you ll have to take them. There ’s nobody 
else about, it seems, and I can’t leave the station.” 

So Uncle Braddock was engaged as telegraph- 
boy, and Harry having promised him twenty cents 
to go to Hetertown and to return with any tele- 
grams that were there awaiting transmission to the 
other side of the creek, the old man set off with his 
little package, in high good humor with the idea of 
earning money by no harder work than walking a 
few miles. 

Shortly after noon, he returned with a few mes- 
sages from Hetertown, and by that time there were 
some for him to carry back. So he made two 
trips and forty cents that day,—quite an income 
for Uncle Braddock. 

In the evening, Jim Haskins made his appear- 
ance with his mule. He said his brother hadn't 
told him anything about Harry’s wanting him unt 
that afternoon. Notwithstanding Uncle Braddock’s 
discouraging account of the mule, Jim was engagec 
as messenger during the time that the creek should 
be up, and Uncle Braddock was promised a job 
whenever an important message should come dunng 
Jim’s absence. 

The next day it rained, and the creek was up, 
altogether, for five days. During this time the 
telegraph company did a good deal of paying busi- 
ness. Harry remained at his station, and boarded 
and lodged with Aunt Judy. He frequently sent 
messages to his father and mother and Kate, and 
never failed, from an early hour in the morning 
until dark, to find the faithful Harvey at his post. 

At last the creek ‘‘ fell,” and the bridge became 
again passable to Miles and his waddling horse. 
The operators disconnected their wires, put their 
apparatus in order, locked the wooden cases over 
their instruments, and rode in triumph (Mr. Lou- 
don had come in the buggy for Harry) to Akeville. 

Harry was received with open arms by his mother 
and Kate; and Mrs. Loudon declared that this 
should be the last time that he should go on such 
an expedition. 

She was right. 

The next afternoon there was a meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the Crooked Creek Telegraph 
Company, and the Secretary, having been hard at 
work all the morning, with the assistance of the 
Treasurer and the President, made a report of the 
financial results of the recent five days’ working vt 
the company’s line. 

It is not necessary to’ go into particulars, but 
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when the sums due the company from the Mica 
Company and sundry private individuals had been 
set down on the one side, and the amounts due 
from the telegraph company to Aunt Judy for 
candles and board and lodging for one operator ; 
to Uncle Braddock and Jim Haskins for services as 
messengers; to Hiram Anderson for damages to 
boat (found near the river, stuck fast among some 
fallen timber, with one end badly battered by float- 
ing logs), and for certain extras in the way of ad- 
ditional stationery, etc., which it had become neces- 
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‘* But they did n’t amount to so very much,” said 
Kate, who, as Treasurer, was present at the meet- 
ing. ‘‘ Aunt Judy only charged a dollar and a-half 
for Harry’s board, and the boat was only a dollar. 
And all the other expenses would have to be ex- 
pected any time.” | 

After some further conversation on the subject, 
it was thought best to attend to present business 
rather than future prospects, and to appoint com- 
mittees to collect the money due the company. 

Harry and Tom Selden were delegated to visit 
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THE “AUNT JUDY” TELEGRAPH STATION. 


sary to procure from Hetertown, had been set down 
on the other side, and the difference between the 
sums total had been calculated, it was found, and 
duly reported, that the company had made six dol- 
lars and fifty-three cents. 

This was not very encouraging. It was seldom 
that the creek was up more than five days at a 
time, and so this was a very favorable opportunity 
of testing the value of the line as a money-making 
concern. 

It was urged, however, by the more sanguine 
members of the board that this was not a fair trial. 
There had been many expenses which probably 
would not have to be incurred again. 


the mica-mine people, while Harvey, Wilson Ogden 
and Brandeth Price composed the committee to 
collect what was due from private individuals. 

Before Harry started for the mica mine, he con- 
sulted his father in regard to charging full price for “= 
the telegrams which he carried across the creek in 
his pocket. 

Mr. Loudon laughed a good deal at the trans- 
action, but he told Harry that there was no reason 
why he should not charge for those telegrams. He 
had certainly carried them over in the first place, 
and the subsequent double transmission over the 
wire was his own affair. 

When Harry and Tom rode over to the mica 
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mine the next morning, and explained their busi- 
ness and presented their bill, their account was 
found to be correct, and the amount of the bill was 
promptly handed to them. 

When this little business had been transacted, 
Mr. Martin, the manager of the mine, invited them 
to sit down in his office and have a talk. 

‘* This line of yours,” said he, ‘‘is not going to 
pay you.” 

‘‘Why not?” asked Harry, somewhat disturbed 
in mind by this sudden statement of what he had 
already begun to fear was an unpleasant truth. 

*‘It Aas paid us,” said Tom Selden. ‘‘ Why, 
we ve only been working it five days, on regular 
business, and we ’ve cleared—well, we ’ve cleared 
considerable.” 

‘‘That may be,” said the manager, smiling, 
‘‘but you can’t have made very much, for you must 
have had a good many expenses. The principal 
reason why I think it wont pay you is that you 
have to keep up two stations, and you all live on 
this side of the creek. I've heard that one of you 
had a hard time getting over the creek last week.” 

‘‘ That was Harry,” said Tom. 

‘*So I supposed,” said Mr. Martin; ‘‘and it 
must have been a pretty dangerous trip. Now it 
wont do to do that sort of thing often; and you 
can’t tell when the creek’s going to rise, so as to 
be over before the bridge is flooded.” 

‘* That’s true,” said Harry. ‘‘ Crooked Creek 
does n’t give much notice when it’s going to rise.” 

‘“No, it don’t,” continued Mr. Martin. ‘‘ And it 
wont do, either, for any one of you to live on the 
other side, just to be ready to work the line in time 
of freshets. The creek isn’t up often enough to 
make that pay.” 

‘* But what can we do?” asked Harry. ‘‘ You 
surely don’t think we ’re going to give up this tele- 
graph line just as it begins to work, and after all 
the money that’s been spent on it, and the trouble 
we ’ve had?” 

‘* No, I don’t think you are the kind of fellows 
to give up a thing so soon, and we don’t want you 
to give it up, for it’s been a great deal of use to us 
already. What I think you ought to do is to run 
your line from the other side of the creek to Heter- 
town. Then you’d have no trouble at all. When 
the creek was up you could go down and work this 
end, and an arrangement could easily be made to 
have the operator at Hetertown work the other 
end, and then it would be all plain sailing. He 
could send the telegrams right on, on the regular 
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line, and there would be no trouble or expense with 
messengers from the creek over to Hetertown.” 

‘‘ That would be a splendid plan,” said Harry, 
‘‘ but it would cost like everything to have a long 
line like that.” 

‘* Tt would n’t cost very much,” said Mr. Martin. 
‘* There are pine woods nearly all the way, by the 
side of the road, and so it would n’t cost much for 
poles. And you ’ve got the instruments for that 
end of the line. All you ‘ll have to do would be to 
take them over to Hetertown. You would n’t have 
to spend any money except for wire and for trim- 
ming off the trees and putting up the wire.” 

‘* But that would be more than we could afford.” 
said Tom Selden. ‘‘ You ought just to try to 
make the people about here subscribe to anything. 
and you 'd see what trouble it is to raise money out 
of them.” 

‘0, I don’t think you need let the want of 
money enough to buy a few miles of wire prevent 
your putting up a really useful line,” said Mr. 
Martin; ‘‘our company would be willing to help 
you about that, I’m sure.” 

‘‘If you’d help, that would make it altogether 
another thing,” said Harry ; ‘‘‘ but you’d have to 
help a good deal.” 

‘‘ Well, we would help a good deal,” said Mr. 
Martin. ‘‘ It would be to our benefit, you know, 
to have a good line. That’s what we want, and 
we ’re willing to put some money in it. I suppose 
there ’d be no difficulty in getting permission to put 
up the line on the land between the creek and 
Hetertown ?”’ , 

‘“‘O no!” said Harry. ‘‘A good part of the 
woods along the road belong to father, and none 
of the people along there would object to us boys 
putting up our line on their land.” 

‘‘] thought they would n’t,” said Mr. Martin. 
“‘T ll talk to our people about this, and see what 
they think of it.” 

As Harry and Tom rode home, Harry remarked : 
‘‘ Mr. Martin ’s a trump, isn’t he? I hope the rest 
of the mica mine people will agree with him.” 

‘<I don’t believe they will,” said Tom. ‘‘ Why. 
you see they ’d have to pay for the whole thing, 
and I reckon they wont be in a hurry to do that. 
But would n’t we have a splendid line if they were 
to do it?” 

‘¢T should say so,” said Harry. ‘‘It’s almost 
too good a thing to expect. I’m afraid Mr. Mar- 
tin wont feel quite so generous when he calculates 
what it will cost.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Haze are some pactures that illustrate a story. But the story has yet to be told, and we want our young readers to tell it. Who will try? 
Every one of you? Good! We shall be glad to hear from all,—from the youngest as well as from boys and girls in their teens; and the 
very best of all the storjes that come to us before August r5th, shall be printed in the magazine. We must request that it shall be neatly writ- ; 
ten, on one side of the paper only, and contain not over one thousand words. The pictures may be brought in the story in any order the 0 
writer may desire. { 
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DOCTOR WILLIE. 


One rainy day, Susie was singing her doll to sleep. 
‘‘ There, darling!” she said, putting dolly in her cradle ; 


‘‘ now you are asleep, and your poor mamma can rest.” 


— 


™ 


- Just then her brother Willie came into the room. He 
wanted to play with somebody, and so he said : 

‘©Oh, Susie! Let us play that Dolly is sick, and that you 
are the mother and I am the doctor.” 

Susie was all smiles and delight in a minute. She patted 
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her doll, saying tenderly, ‘“‘ Don’t cry, darling ; the sacle is 
coming to make you well.” 

Willie put on his papa’s coat, took out his —s and 
making his boots creak, walked up to Susie with : 

‘* How do you do, Mrs. Brown ?” 

‘“ How do you do, Doctor ?” said Susie. 

‘¢ How 1s the baby to-day ?” asked Doctor Willie. 

“‘ Very sick,” said its mother. 

‘< Does she sleep at night ?” said the doctor. 

‘< No, never! And she has only one arm.” 

‘Indeed !” said the doctor. ‘* Then it must be measles. 
Let me feel her pulse.” 

“Would you like to feel her pulse in her other arm, too ?” 


asked Susie. ‘* May be I can find it.” 


‘“‘ No,” this will do,” said the doctor. ‘You must give 


her some peppermint and put her in a warm bath.” 

Susie jumped up to put some water on the stove to get 
warm, when just then the golden sunshine flashed out, and 
a great piece of blue sky appeared through a rift in the 
clouds. 

Dolly did not get the warm bath, but was*put to , sleep in- 
stead, while her littke mamma and the doctor ran joyfully 
out, to play in the garden. a 
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THE GENTLE ANGLER. 


: By PAUL FORT. 


A LITTLE girl was once asked if she had ever 


heard of the famous Isaac Walton. 


‘*Oh, yes!” she answered. ‘‘I know all about 
him. He was the man who invented fishing.” 

Although this statement was far from being cor- 
rect, we cannot wonder very much at the mistake 
of the little girl. 

For more than two hundred years, good old 
Isaac has been so much talked of and written about 
in connection with fishing, that it is not very 
strange that he should sometimes get the credit of 
being the first one to find out how to catch fish 
with a hook and line. 

He has been called ‘‘ The Common Father of 
all Anglers ;” and this is a very good title for him. 
He was a sort of Washington among anglers: 
first by the stream, first to get a bite, and first in 
the hearts of all good fishermen. 

Isaac Walton was born in England in 1593, in 
the month of August, when there is generally 
pretty good fishing. We are not told much about 
his early days, but I suppose he toddled down to 
the brook with his little hook and line at a very 
early age, just as Mozart played on the piano when 
he could scarcely reach the keys. He grew up to 
be a great fisherman and a very good man. He 
loved to wander through the green fields and by 
the streams, in the beautiful country where he 
lived, and there he used to sit and fish and think 
how lovely the blue skies and the green trees were, 

‘and what a delightful thing it was to sit in the 
shade by the river-side and read, or fish, or muse 
thankfully on the bounties of Nature. 

Although he fished so much, he was always very 
gentle and kind, even to his bait. He never caused 
needless suffering to a worm or.a fly. He wrote a 
book about angling, and when he tells how to use 
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a little frog for bait, he says to the fisherman, ‘‘ Use 
him as though you loved him,” by which he meant 
that the little frog was not to be hurt, if it was pos- 
sible to prevent it. There is a good deal that 
might be said on this bait subject, but we will not 
say it now, because we don’t want to think about 
anything else but old Isaac’s simple-hearted tender- 
ness and gentle ways. Everybody seemed to love 
him and to like to read the books he wrote, because 
there was so much quaint and wholesome philos- 
ophy in them. 

The very fish, if they knew enough in those 
days, could not have helped loving him; for, al- 
though he caught them, he did it as tenderly as he 
could, and that is all that can be expected of a 
fisherman. 

We can imagine how the little fishes would talk 
about him (if they talked in those days), when they 
saw him come down to the river-bank early in the 
morning, with his rod and line and box of bait. 

‘‘Ho! ho!” one of them would say. ‘ Here 
comes the good Isaak” (it was spelt with a k in 
those days), ‘‘and he wants to catch some of us.” 
And so, very naturally, they would all move away 
from the bank, so as to give the good Isaac plenty 
of room to throw out his line. 
had been floating idly for some time, and the Kit 


had dangled on the hook until there was danger 


that it would be spoiled by the water, one of them 
would nudge another, and say: 

‘It’s too bad to treat the poor man so. See! 
he has gone to reading. One of us ought to give 
him a nibble, at any rate. Don’t you want to go, 
Specklesides, and give his bait a little pull? We 
ought n’t to neglect him this way, and he so kind 
and good!” 

‘‘Don’t let me hinder you,” Specklesides would 
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say. ‘‘If you want to take the first bite, Supple- 
fin, I don’t mind waiting.” And then they would 
contend in this friendly manner until at last Supple- 
fin would say : 

‘‘Well, it’s too bad! If none of you will go, 
I'll take the first bite myself. I’m sure that if we 
were as good as he is, we would n’t like to be 
treated so.” 

And he would swim up and take the least little 
bite, and at that instant all the other fishes would 
sing out, ‘‘ There goes Supplefin!” as the good 
Isaac jerked him out of the water. And as the 
gentle angler would hold the little fish in his hand 
and tenderly take the hook from between his teeth, 
we can almost imagine that the good-natured 
Supplefin smiled with pleasure to find himself so 
kindly treated. If one were a fish, and had to be 
caught, who would not be caught by so good aman? 

Isaac lived to be ninety, and he must have caught 
a great many fish in his time. He knew all about 
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rods and hooks and baits and Iines and sinkers, and 
where to go and when he ought to go there, and 
how to accommodate himself to the humor of the 
fish, and how to wait a long time and to be thankful 
when at last he got fish enough for supper. 

And whether it rained or shone, or was cold or 
warm, or whether the fish bit gaily or never even 
nibbled, the good Isaac fished, and reflected on 
moral subjects and the beauties of Nature; and if 
he sang a song as he walked over the field, it was 
often such a song as this: 


When the amorous trout I wait 

To take, and he devours my bait, 
How poor a thing sometimes I find, 
Will captivate a greedy mind. 

And when none bite, I praise the wise, 
Whom vain allurements ne'er surpnse. 


If he had not been a very moral fisherman, he 
never would have thought of singing a song like 
that. 


ROBBIE PLAYS IN THE WATER. 


By OLIVE THORNE. 


ONE day, Robbie came running wildly into the 
house. 

‘*Oh, Mamma!” he exclaimed, ‘‘rain’s all gone 
away, ‘cept a nice little lake in the back yard, and 
I feel like playing in it—I do, really.” 

‘Oh, Robbie!” said Mamma, ruefully, looking 
at his clean linen suit, ‘‘ you'll get very wet.” 

‘‘Oh, no, I wont!” he cried. ‘Ill go ’thout 
any shoes, and be just as careful.” 

Rather than bring a cloud on the happy little 
face, Mamma said she would go and sce about it. 
So she went to a back window and looked out. It 
had rained all the morning, and one part of the 
grassy yard that was lower than the rest, held a 
little pond of clean water. It did look very cool 

d tempting, so Mamma said: 

Well, I'll put some other clothes on you, and 


“Tet you go for awhile.” 


‘* Oh, goody !” shouted Robbie, dancing around 
in glee. ‘‘ What kind of clothes?” 

‘*Oh, you ’ll see.” And Mamma went to a trunk 
in her closet, and brought out a brown suit that 
was so faded and shabby that Robbie laughed when 
he saw it. In about two minutes all his clean 
clothes lay across a chair, and away ran Robbie 
dressed in the faded suit, with the trousers rolled 
up as high as they would go. 


Mamma went to the back door to see him. First 
he put one little white foot in, and paddled a min- 
ute, and then the other went in, and, in half a 
minute, he ran through, laughing aloud in his 
happiness. But he was very careful not to spatter. 
So Mamma said: 

“Robbie, you need n’t be careful about those 
clothes. You may spatter as much as you like.” 

Then I wish you could have seen him. The 
reckless way in which he dashed through the water, 
splashing it up with his knees at every step, and 
calling on Mamma to see the ‘‘ whole crowd of 
sprinkies.” Then the happiness with which he sat 
down in the very middle, and scattered the wateér 
about with his hands till it poured off his shining 
brown hair in little streams, and he was just drip- 
ping from head to foot! 

Meanwhile, Mamma, who sat on the steps watch- 
ing him, enjoyed it as much as he did. 

During the fun, Harry—who lived in the next 
house—chanced to come to the window of his nur- 
sery, and was perfectly horrified. 

‘“Why, Robbie!” he called out, ‘ you ’ll get all 
wet!” 

As he was already soaked, it was highly probable 
that he would. Robbie looked up indignantly. 

*** Course I will. I’m all wet now.” 
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‘* You'll catch it when your mamma sees you,” 
Harry went on comfortingly. 

‘*Catch what? ’’ asked Robbie, innocently, add- 
ing immediately, ‘‘ Come over here, Harry, and 
let ’s play we were gooses taking a baf.” ‘. 

‘“My mamma don’t ’low me to play in the 
water,” said Harry, primly; ‘‘it wets my nice 
clothes, and, ’sides, little gentlemen don’t wand to 
be all dirty and wet, like street boys.” 

Robbie had no reply to make to this unanswer- 
able argument, so he went on splashing. In a mo- 
ment, Harry spoke again : 

‘* Do you like it, Robbie ?” 

Robbie answered by giving such a tremendous 
flopping and splashing, that for a few seconds you 
could hardly tell which was boy and which was water. 

‘*T hate to take a baf!” was Harry’s next re- 
mark, evidently to persuade himself that he 
would n’t enjoy the frolic himself. 

Robbie looked up in surprise, the water trickling 
down his nose and sparkling on his eyelashes. 
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‘**T aint a reg’lar one,—it ’s a play one.” 

‘Now, Robbie,” said Mamma from the steps, 
‘* you 've been in long enough.” 

Robbie came slowly out of the water. 

‘¢ May I come in again, Mamma?” 

“Yes, to-morrow—if the water does n’t go away,” 
said Mamma. 

Then she took him in at the.basement door, and 
bade him stand on the rug while she pulled off his 
wet clothes, rubbed him all dry with a towel, 
rinsed off his little soft feet, and dressed him up all 
clean again. 

‘* Mamma,” said he, while she was leaning over 
to button his shoes, ‘‘I’ve got some clean kisses 
for you. Don’t you want some clean kisses ?” 

‘* Of course I do,” said Mamma, leaning ove, 
while two little cool, soft arms went around her 
neck, and a dozen little cool, soft kisses fell on her 
lips. 

‘‘Mamma, you ’re the bestest girl I ever saw,” 
said he at last. 
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THE autumn frost begins to blight, 
But here and there late blossoms linger: 
The maple leaves are glowing bright, 
Red-painted all by Autumn’s finger. 


The birds are gone; the chill wind grieves 
Among the dry and withered grasses, 
And showers of gold or scarlet leaves 
It flings from every tree it passes. 


But, see, a spark has fallen there 
Among the grasses of the prairie; 
And high and higher in the air 
The flames are léaping light and airy. 


Now, farmers, guard your hoarded grain; 
The flames are wider, fiercer growing, 
And urging on the fiery train, a 
The raging wind is wildly blowing. —¢:. 


The sun sinks low, the waning light 
Is fading fast from hills and meadows ; 
The night, so strangely, grandly bright, 
Mantles the earth in fitful shadows. 


Now fiercer still the wild winds blow— 
The sky the fiery color catches; 

And brighter yet the red flames glow, 
And wide the blackened prairie stretches. 
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By OLIVER HOWARD. 


A PARTY of my friends were starting down the 
Platte river to see their herds of cattle. 

‘*Don’t you want to go along with us?” said 
Calvin. ‘‘ We may get some antelope.” 

The idea of nding and camping and story-telling 
and hunting for a week seemed charming just 
then, so, with blankets and rifle, I joined the party. 

In an hour we came in sight of the river, of which 
some traveler has said, ‘‘ It is navigable only for a 
shingle,” so sandy is its bed and so changing its 
currents. All day we followed the river bottom, 
now near the water, now a mile away from it. In 
the ‘‘ox-bows,” or bends of the river, the grass was 
growing abundantly, and thousands and tens of 
thousands of sleek kine were feeding there. 

Near the high lands, we saw great numbers of 
prairie dogs and little owls, living in the same holes. 
The dogs wagged their tails, and, barking with 
great energy, ran into their houses; the owls, old 
and young, toddled in, too, when we approached. 

4s oward evening we saw tall blue cranes alighting 
on the sand-bars. Flocks of ducks arose from the 
water and fled from the hawks. Jack-rabbits 
bounded queerly from our path, and a little way 

turned to sce what we intended to do. We 
two wolves sneaking among the bluffs, but 
never an antelope. 

The morning after we reached Dana’s cattle- 
camp, we went out early among the sand-hills for 
antelopes. Just after daybreak they are busy feed- 
ing, and then may be more easily approached than 
at other times of the day. 

**Look yonder!” said Calvin. 
mat of prickly pear!” 

*“What of it?” said I. ** | have seen many such.” 


““See what a 


‘‘ Nothing of it,” said he, ‘‘only I was going to 
say that when a wolf tries to catch a young ante- 
lope, the old one takes her young into the middle 
of one of these great prickly-pear beds. You see. 
the thorns don’t hurt the antelope’s hoofs at all: 
but Mr. Wolf can’t set his paw on them, any way 
he can fix it. So the young antelope stands be- 
tween the mother’s feet till the wolf leaves.” 

Some three miles from the river, we came to the 
haunts of the game. We became silent, and 
peeped carefully over each ridge to see if any ante- 
lopes were to be seen. Soon we separated, with 
the understanding that if a group of antelopes were 
found, a signal should be given for the whole party 
to come. In half-an-hour, Dana was seen to wave 
his hand, and we rejoined him at once. He told 
us that in the next hollow four antelopes were feed- 
ing. 

Noiselessly we crept to the little eminence before 
us, keeping our eyes wide open for thorns and 
rattlesnakes. Within sixty yards of us stood two 
old antelopés and two beautiful and graceful little 
ones, that did not seem larger than cats, only their 
legs were much longer. The old ones were about 
three feet high, with bodies about the size of those 
of sheep. They made a very pretty tableau, but 
quickly turned and bounded away, the little ones 
ahead, making no more noise than a cloud passing 
through the sky. Had not Dana been so polite. 
one of them might have been secured. But I was 
glad, after all, that we did not make a break in the 
happy family. 

We now agreed to hunt independently. Dunng 
the next half-hour we saw plenty of game in the 
distance. After a time, Dana and I met. Care- 
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lessly ascending a little sand-hill, we started up a 
lonely buck. We so quickly sank upon the ground 
that the animal had only a glimpse of us, and after 
a sharp run, turned to satisfy its ever-eager curios- 
ity as to what we were. My companion passed hig 
red handkerchief to me. 

‘Wave that,” he whispered, ‘‘on the end of 
your rifle. Well try the Indian game on him. 
Easy! Wave it easy.” 

Slowly I waved the flag to and fro, just in the 
creature’s sight, while Dana settled his body at full 
length upon the sand, and rested his Winchester 
rifle on an unoccupied ant-hill. 

The antelope now advanced a few steps, retreat- 
ed, turned and looked again. As we presented the 
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In the month of June it is not a hard matter to 
capture young antelopes. They are then so frail 
and tender that a man on horseback soon overtakes 
them. They are then taught to take milk from 
a bottle, and soon become very tame. We saw 
several so tame that they would come at call. We 
passed a turf cabin where there were five of these 
pretty pets, all with ribbons about the neck, and 
one, a graceful doe, with a cherry-colored ribbon 
tied about the tail. The Indian woman who owned 
them, probably fearing our dog, opened the door 
and called them, when they very sedately filed into 
the cabin. | 

We have had a number of pet antelopes in 
the town where I live. Little ‘ Billy” learned 
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“THE ANTELOPE NOW ADVANCED A FEW STEPS.” 


same ‘appearance, he became as curious concerning 
us as Blue Beard’s wife about the forbidden room. 
Several times we thought he had seen enough of 
us, and was off. But no; his intense curiosity 
forced him nearer and nearer. Unused to hunting 
as I was, I became much excited. Had that ante- 
lope been an elephant, I don’t believe I could have 
hit it. I had what old hunters call ‘‘ buck fever.” 
Suddenly the buck exposed his side to us. Crack! 
went Dana’s rifle and over went the antelope. 

We saw a herder on his pony, not far away, and 
beckoned him to come near. Dana knew him, and 
asked him to pack our game to camp. But no 
sooner had we placed it behind the saddle, than the 
pony reared and plunged until he had dislodged his 
burden. So we cut off the haunches, and making 
pack-horses of ourselves, took them to camp. 


to know the milkman’s bell, and would run a long 
way to meet the wagon that brought him his break- 
fast. It was interesting to see him come boukding 
round a corner, his large, expressive eyes glancing 
about, and his ears bent forward to catch the next 
sound of the bell. 

The winter before last was a terrible season for 
the poor antelopes. The snow lay upon the ground 
for several months. Thousands of cattle perished. 
The antelopes congregated in great flocks within a — 
few miles of town. From an eminence, five thou- 
sand could be seen at once. There were millions 
of little holes in the snow where they had put their 
noses down to get the grass. 

At last the poor creatures took refuge in the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains, where feed was more 
abundant, and their troubles ceased. 
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WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A GRAND PROPOSITION. 


THE summer vacation was now over, and the 
Board of Managers of the telegraph company, as 
well as the other boys of the vicinity, were obliged 
to go to school again and study something besides 
the arts of making money and transacting tele- 
graphic business. But as there was not much 
business of this kind to be done, the school inter- 
fered with the company’s affairs in little else than 
the collection of money due from private individuals 
for telegraphic services rendcred during the late 
“rise” in the creek. The committee which had 
charge of this collection labored very faithfully for 
some time, and before and after school and during 
the noon recess, the members thereof made frequent 
visits to the houses of the company’s debtors. As 
there were not more than half-a-dozen debtors, it 
might have been supposed that the business would 
be speedily performed. But such was not the case. 
Mr. Darby, the storekeeper, paid his bill promptly ; 
and old Mr. Truly Matthews, who had telegraphed 
to Washington, to a nephew in the Patent Office 
Department, ‘‘ just to sce how it would go,” paid 
what he owed on the eighth visit of Wilson Ogden 
to his house. He 'ad not seen ‘how it would go,” 
for his nephew ha Phot answered him, either by 
telegraph or mail, and he was in no hurry to pay 
up, but he could not stand ‘‘ that boy opening his 
gate three times a day.” As for the rest, they 
promised to settle as soon as they could get some 
spare cash—which happy time they expec would 
arrive when they sold their tobacco. 

It is to be supposed that no one ever bought 
their tobacco, for they never paid up. 

The proceeds of the five days of telegraphing, 
together with the money obtained by the sale of 
Harry’s gun, were spent by Kate for Aunt Matilda’s 
benefit; and as she knew that it might be a good 
while before there would be any more money com- 
ing, Kate was as economical as she could be. 

‘It was all very proper and kind to make the old 
woman’s income hold out as long as possible, but 
Aunt Matilda did not like this systematic and 
economical way of living. It was too late in life 
for her, she said, ‘‘ to do more measurin’ at a meal 
than chewin’;’’ and so she became discouraged, 
and managed, one fine morning, to hobble up to 
see Mrs. Loudon about it. 


‘‘Ise afraid dese chillen aint a-gwine to hold 
out,” said she. ‘‘I don know but what I'd better 
go ‘long to the poorhouse, arter all. And there's 
that money I put inter de comp’ny. I aint seen 
nothin’ come o’ dat ar money yit.” 

‘How much did you put in, Aunt Matilda?” 
asked Mrs. Loudon. 

‘* Well, 1 need n’t be a-sayin’ jist how much it 
was ; but it was solid silver, anyway, and I don’t 
reckon I'll ever see any of it back again. But it 
don’t differ much. Ise an old woman, and them 
chillen is a-doin’ their best.” 

‘‘ Yes, they are,” said Mrs. Loudon; ‘‘and I 
think they ’re doing very well, too. You haven't 
suffered for anything lately, have you?” 

‘* Well, no,” said the old woman, ‘‘I can’t say 
that I’ve gone hungry or nuthin; but I was only 
a-gittin ’fraid I might. Dis hyar ’tic’lar way o 
doin’ things makes a person scary.” 

‘‘T am glad that Kate is particular,” said Mrs. 
Loudon. ‘‘ You know, Aunt Matilda, that monev 
isn’t very plenty with any of us, and we all have 
to learn to make it go as far as it will. I don't 
think you need feel ‘scary,’ if Kate’s economy is 
all you have to fear.” 

This interview somewhat reassured Aunt Matilda. 
but she was not altogether satisfied with the state 
of things. The fact was that she had supposed. 
that the telegraph company would bring in so 
much money that she would be able to live in what 
to her would be a state of comparative luxury. 
And instead of that, Kate had been preaching 
economy and systematic management to her. No 
wonder she was disappointed, and a little out of 
humor with her young guardians. 

But for all that, if Harry or Kate had fallen into 
a fiery crater, Aunt Matilda would have hurried in 
after them as fast as her old legs would have carried 
her. 

She went back to her cabin, after awhile, and 
she continued to have her three meals a day all the 
same as usual; but if she could have seen, as Kate 
saw, how steadily the little fund for her support 
was diminishing day by day, she would have had 
some reason for her apprehensions. 

It was:on a pleasant Saturday in early Septem- 
ber, that Harry stood looking over the front gate 
in his father’s yard. Kate was at the dining-room 
window, sewing. Harry was thinking, and Kate 
was wondering what he was thinking about. She 
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thought she knew, and she called out to him: 
“TI expect old Mr. Matthews would lend you a 
gun, Harry.” 

““'Yes, I suppose he would,” said Harry, turning 
and slowly walking up towards the house; ‘‘ but 
father told me not to borrow a gun from Truly 
Matthews. It’s a shame, though, to stay here 
when the fields are just chock full of partridges. | 
never knew them so plenty in all my life. It’s just 
the way things go.” 

‘It is a pity about your gun,” said Kate. 
‘‘ There ’s some one at the gate, Harry. Hadn't 
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They agree with me that it would be a good thing, 
and we have determined, if it suits you and your 
company, that we will advance the money neces- 
sary to carry out the scheme.” 

‘‘T’m glad to hear that,” said Harry; *‘ but, as 
1 said before, you’ll have to bear the whole ex- 
pense, and it will cost a good deal to carry the line 
from the creek all the way to Hetertown.” 

‘* Yes, it will cost some money,” said Mr. Mar- 
tin; ‘‘but our idea is that you ought to have a 
complete line while you are about it, and that it 
ought to run from our mine to Hetertown.” 


““$0ME ONE AT THE GATE.”’ 


you better go and see what he wants? Father 
wont be home until after dinner, you can tell him.” 

Harry turned. 

‘SIt’s Mr. Martin,” said he, and he went down 
to the gate to meet him. 

‘‘How do you do, Mr. President?” said Mr. 
Martin. ‘‘I rode over here this morning, and 
thought I would come and see you.” 

Harry shook hands with his visitor, and invited 
him to walk into the house; but after Mr. Martin 
had dismounted and fastened his horse, he thought 
that the seat under the catalpa tree looked so cool 
and inviting, that he proposed that they should sit 
down there and have a little chat. 

‘‘T have been thinking about the extension of 
your telegraph line,” said the manager of the mica 
mine, ‘‘and have talked it over with our people. 


“= 


‘‘From your mine to Hetertown!” exclaimed 
Harry, in astonishment. | 

‘“ Yes,” said Mr. Martin, smiling. ‘‘ That is the 
kind of a line that is really needed. You see, our 


‘business is increasing, and we are buying land 


which we intend to sell out in small farms, and so 
expect to build up quite a little village out there in 
time. So you can understand that we would like 
to be in direct communication with Richmond and 
the North. And if we can have it by means of 
your line, we are ready to put the necessary funds 
into the work.” 

Harry was so amazed at this statement, that he 
could hardly find words with which to express him- 
self. 

‘““ Why, that would give us a regular, first-class 
telegraph line!” he exclaimed. 
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‘‘ Certainly,” said Mr. Martin, ‘‘and that’s the 
only kind of a line that is really worth anything.” 

**] don’t know what to think about it,” said 
Harry. ‘‘I did n’t expect you to propose anything 
like this.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Martin, rising, ‘‘I must be 
off. I had only a few minutes to spare, but | 
thought I had better come and make you this prop- 
osition. I think you had better lay it before your 
Board of Managers as soon as possible, and if you 
will take my advice, as a business man, you ’ll 
accept our offer.” 

So saying, he bid Harry good-bye, took off his 
hat to Kate, who was still looking out of the win- 
dow, mounted his horse and rode away. 

There was a meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the Crooked Creek Telegraph Company that 
afternoon. It was a full meeting, for Harry sent 
hasty messengers to those he called the ‘* out-lying 
members.” 

A more astonished body of officials has seldom 
been seen than was our Board when Harry laid the 
proposition of Mr. Martin before it. 

But the boys were not so much amazed that they 
could not jump at this wonderful opportunity, and 
in a very short time it was unanimously voted to 
accept the proposition of the Mica Mine people, 
and to build the great line. 

Almost as soon as this important vote had been 
taken, the meeting adjourned, and the members 
hurried to their several homes to carry the news. 

‘We'll have to change our name,” said Tom 
Selden to Harry. ‘‘ We ought to call our company 
‘The United States Mica and Hetertown Lightning 
Express Line,’ or something big like that.” 

“Yes,” replied Harry. ‘‘ The Ar double ac- 
tion, back-spring, copper-fastened, broad-gauge 
telegraph line from here to the moon !” 

And away he ran to mect Kate, who was coming 
down the road. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


HOW SOMETHING CAME TO AN END. 


STHE Mica Mine management appeared to be 
thoroughly in earnest about this extension of the 
telegraph line. As soon as the assent of the Board 
of Managers to the scheme had been communi- 
cated to them, they sent a note to Harry suggest- 
ing that he should, in the name of his company, 
get the written consent of owners of the lands over 
which the line would pass to the construction of 
said line on their property. This business was 
soon settled, for none of the owners of the farms 
between the mines and Hetertown, all of whom 
were well acquainted with Mr. Loudon (and no 
man in that part of the country was held in higher 
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estimation by his neighbors), had the slightest ob- 
jection to the boys’ putting up their telegraph line 
on their lands. 

When Harry had secured the necessary promises, 
the construction of the line was commenced forth- 
with. The boys had very little trouble with it 
Mr. Martin got together a gang of men, with an 
experienced man to direct them, and came down 
with them to Akeville, where Harry hired them: 
and finding that the foreman understood the busi- 
ness, he told him to go to work and put up the 
line. When pay-days came around, Harry gave 
each man an order for his money on the Mica Mine 
Company, and their wages were paid them by Mr. 
Martin. 

It was not very long before the line was con- 
structed and the instruments were in working order 
in Hetertown and at the Mica Mines. There was 
a person at the latter place who understood tele- 
yraphy, and he attended to the business at that 
end of the line, while Mr. Lyons worked the in- 
strument at the Hetertown station, which was in 
the same building with the regular telegraph line. 

It was agreed that the Mica Company should 
keep an account of all messages sent by them over 
the line, and should credit the Crooked Creek 
Telegraph Company with the amount due in pay- 
ment, after deducting necessary expenses, hire of 
operators and six per cent. on the capital advanced. 

Everything having been. arranged on this basis. 
the extended line went into operation, without re- 
yard to the amount of water in the creek, and old 
Miles carried no more telegrams to Hetertown. 

The telegraph business, however, became much 
less interesting to Kate and the boys. It seemed 
to them as if it had been taken entirely out of their 
hands, which was, indeed, the true state of the 
case. They were the nominal owners and director 
of the line, but they had nothing to direct, and 
very vague ideas about the value of the property 
they owned. 

‘*T don’t know,” said Tom Selden, as he sat one 
afternoon in Mr. Loudon’s yard, with Harry and 
Kate, ‘‘ whether we ’ve made much by this business 
or not. Those Mica people keep all the accounts 
and do all the charging, and if they want to cheat 
us, I don’t see what ’s to hinder them.” 

‘*But you know,” said Harry, ‘‘ that we can ex- 
amine their accounts; and, besides, Mr. Lyons 
will keep a tally of all the messages sent, and | 
don’t believe that he would cheat us.” 

‘‘No; I don’t suppose he would,” said Tom; 
‘‘but I liked the old way best. There was more 
fun in it.” 

‘¢ Yes, there was,” said Kate; ‘‘and then we 
helped old Lewston and Aunt Judy. I expect 


‘they ’ll miss the money they got for rent.” 
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“Certainly,” said Harry. ‘* They’ll have to 
deny themselves many a luxury in consequence of 
the loss of that dollar a month.” 

‘‘Now you’re making fun,” said Kate; ‘‘ but 
twelve dollars a year is a good deal to those poor 
people.” 

‘‘] suppose it is,” said Harry. ‘In fifty years, 
it would be six hundred dollars, if they saved it all 
up, and that is a good deal of money, even to us 
rich folks. ” . 

“Rich!” said Kate. ‘‘We’re so dreadfully 
rich that I have only forty-two cents left of Aunt 
Matilda’s money, and I must have some more very 
soon.” 

The consequence of this conversation was that 
Harry had to ride over to the mica mines, and get 
a small advance on the payment due at the end of 
the manth. 

The end of the month arrived, and the settle- 
ment was made. When the interest on the money 
advanced to put up the line, hire of operators and 
other expenses had been deducted from the amount 
due the Crooked Creek Company, there was only 
two dollars and a-quarter to be paid to it! 

Harry was astounded. He took the money, rode 
back to Akeville, and hastened to have a consulta- 
tion with Kate. For the first time since he be- 
came a guardian, he was in despair. This money 
was not enough for Aunt Matilda’s needs, and if it 
had been, there were stockholders who were expect- 
ing great things from the recent extension of the 
line. What was to be said to them? 

Harry didn’t know, and Kate could suggest 
nothing. It appeared to be quite plain that they 
had made a very bad business of this telegraphic 
affair. A meeting of the Board was called, and 
when each member had had his say, matters ap- 
peared worse than ever. 

It was a very blue time for our friends. 

As for Kate, she cried a good deal that after- 
noon. 

The time had at last come when she felt they 
would have to give up Aunt Matilda. She was 
sure, if they had never started this telegraphic 
company, they might have struggled through the 
winter, but now there were stockholders and cred- 
itors and she did not know what all. She gnly 
knew that it was too much for them. 

Three days after this, Harry received a nyte from 
Mr. Martin. When he read it, he gay€ a shout 
that brought everybody out of the house,—Kate 
first. When she regd the note, which she took from 
Harry as he Oy a it around his head, she 
stood bewildered. She could not comprehend it. 

And yet it simply contained a proposition from 
the Mica Mine Company ae the Crooked Creek 
Telegraph Line, with all #s rights and privileges, 


assuming all debts and liabilities, and to pay there- 
for the sum of three hundred and fifty dollars in 
cash ! 
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Two days afterward, the line was formally sold 
to the Mica Company, and the Crooked Creek Tele- 
graph Company came to an end. 

When accounts were settled, Aunt Matilda’s 
share of the proceeds of the sale were found to 
amount to two hundred and sixty-two dollars and 
fifty cents, which Kate deposited with Mr. Darby 
for safe keeping. 

It was only the sky that now looked blue to 
Harry and Kate. 

The Akeville people were a good deal surprised 
at this apparently singular transaction on the part 
of the Mica Company, but before long, their reas- 
ons for helping the boys to put up their line and 
then buying it, became plain enough. 

The Mica Company had invested a large capital 
in mines and lands, and the business required tele- 
graphic communication with the North. The man- 
agers knew that they might have a good deal of 
trouble to gef permission to put up their line on 
the lands between the mines and Hetertown, and 
so they wisely helped the boys to put up the line, 
and then bought it of them, with all their nghts 
and privileges. 

There was probably some sharp practice in this 
transaction, but our young friends and Aunt Ma- 
tilda profited by it. 


o 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A MEETING. 


ABOUT a week after, the dissolution of the 
Crooked Creek Compaiy, Harry was riding over 
from Hetertown, an@ had nearly reached the creek 
on his way home, when he met George Purvis. 

This was their first meeting since their fight, for 


George had been away on a visit to some relatives - 


in Richmond. ra 

When Harry saw George riding slowly towrds 
him, he felt very much embarrassed, and very 
much annoyed because he was embarrassed. 

How should he meet George? What should he 
say ; or should he say anything ? 

He did n’t want to appear anxious to ‘‘ make up” 
with him, nor did he want to seem as if he bore 
malice towards him. If he only knew how George 
felt about it! 

As it was, he wished he had stopped somewhere 
on the road. He had thought of stopping at the 
mill—why had n’t he? That would just have given 
George time to pass. 


Both boys appeared to be riding as slowly as — 


their horses would consent to go, and yet when 
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they met, Harry had not half made up his mind 
what he would say, or how he should say it, or 
. whether it would be better or not to say any- 
. thing. 

‘‘ Hello, George!” said he, quite unpremedi- 
tatedly. 

‘“‘ Hello!” said George, reining in his horse. 
‘‘ Where are you going ?”’ 

“ Going home,” said Harry, also stopping in the 
road. 

Thus the quarrel came to an end. 

‘* So you ’ve sold the telegraph ?” said George. 

‘* Yes,” said Harry. ‘‘ And I think we made a 
pretty good bargain. I didn’t think we’d do so 
well when we started.” 

‘* No, it did n’t look like it,” said George ; ‘* but 
those Mica men may n’t find it such a good bargain 
for them.” 

‘Why ?” asked Harry. 

‘‘ Well, suppose some of the people who own 
the land that the line’s on, don’t want these 
strangers to have a telegraph on their farms. 
What’s to hinder them ordering them off?” 

‘‘ They would n’t do that,” said Harry. ‘‘ None 
of the people about here would be so mean. 
They ’d know that it might upset our bargain. 
There is n’t a man who would do it.”’ 

‘* All right,” said George. ‘‘I hope they wont. 
But how are you going to keep the old woman 
now?” 

‘*How ?” said Harry. ‘‘ Why, we can keep her 
easy enough. We got three hundred and fifty 
dollars from the Mica Company.” 

‘* And how much is her share ?”’ 

‘‘Over two hundred and _ sixty,” 
Harry. 

‘* Is that all?” said George. ‘That wont yive 
her much income. The interest on it will only be 
about fifteen dollars a-year, and she can’t live on 
that.” 

“* But we did n’t think of using only the interest,” 
said Harry. 

‘So you ’re going to break in on the principal, 
are you? That’s a poor way of doing.” 

‘*Oh, we ’ll get along well enough,” said Harry. 
‘‘Two hundred and sixty dollars is a good deal of 
money. Good-bye! 1 must get on. Come up, 
Selim !” 

‘‘ Good-bye !” said George ; and he spurred up 
his horse and rode off gaily. 

But not so Harry. He was quite depressed in 
spirits by George’s remarks. He wished he had 
not met him, and he determined that he would not 
bother his head by looking at the matter as George 
did. It was ridiculous. 

But the more he thought of it. the more sorry 
he felt that he had met George Purvis. 


answered 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
ONCE MORE IN THE WOODS. 


‘* HARRY,” said Kate, the next day after this 
meeting, ‘‘when are you going to get your gun 
back ?” 

‘*Get my gun back!” exclaimed Harry. ‘‘ How 
am I to do that?” 

‘Why, there’s money enough,” answered Kate. 
‘* You only lent your gun-money to Aunt Matilda’s 
fund. Take out enough, and get your gun back.” 

‘* That sounds very well,” said Harry ; ‘‘ but we 
have n’t so much money, after all. The interest on 
what we have wont begin to support Aunt Matilda, 
and we really ought not to break in on the prin- 
cipal.” 

Kate did not immediately answer. 
for awhile and then she said : A 

“Well, that’s what I call talking nonsense. 
You must have heard some one say something like 
that. You never got it out of your own head.” 

‘*It may not have come out of my own head.” 
said Harry, who had not told Kate of his meeting 
with George Purvis, ‘* but it is true, for all that. 
It seems to me that whatever we do seems all right 
at first, and then fizzles out. This telegraph busi- 
ness has done that, straight along.” 

‘* No, it has n’t,” said Kate, with some warmth. 
‘* It’s turned out first-rate. I think that interest 
idea is all stuff. As if we wanted to sect up Aunt 
Matilda with an income that would last forever! 
Here comes father. I’m going to ask him about 
the gun.” 

When Mr. Loudon had had the matter laid be- 
fore him, he expressed his opinion without any 
hesitation. 

‘*] think, Harry,” said he, ‘‘ that you certainly 
ought to go and get your gun.” 

And Harry went and got it. 

The rest of that day, which was Saturday, was 
delightful, both to Harry and Kate. Harry cleaned 
and polished up his gun, and.Kate sat and watched 
him. It seemed like old times. During those 
telegraphic days, when they were all thinking of 
business and making money, they seemed to have 
grown old. 

But all that was over now, and they were a girl 
and i-.boy again. Late in the afternoon, Harry 
went out and shot half-a-dozen partridges, which 
were cooked for supper, and Mrs. Loudon said 
that that seemed like the good old style of things. 
She had feared that they were never going to have 
any more game on their table. , 

On the following Wednesday there was a half- 
holiday, and Harry was about to start off with his 
gun, when he proposed that Kate should go with 


him. R 


She thought 
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‘* But you ’re going after birds,” said Kate, ‘‘ and 
I can’t go where you ’ll want to go—among the 
stubble and bushes.” 

**Oh! I sha’n’t go much after birds,” said 
Harry. ‘‘I wanted to borrow Captain Caseby’s 
dog, but he’s going to use him himself to-day, and 
so I don’t expect to get much game. But we can 
have a good walk in the woods.” 

‘* All right,” said Kate. ‘Ill go along.” 
away she went for her hat. 

The walk was charming. It was now September, 
and the fields were full of bright-colored fall flowers, 
while here and there a sweet-gum tree began to 
put on autumn tints. The sun was bright, and 
there was a strong breeze full of piney odors from 
the forests to the west. 

They saw no game; and when they had rambled 
about for an hour or so, they sat down under an 
oak-tree on the edge of the woods, and while they 
were talking, an idea came into Harry’s head. 
He picked a great big, fat toadstool that was grow- 
ing near the roots of the tree, and carrying it 
about sixty feet from the tree, he stuck it up ona 
bush. 

‘* Now then,” said he, taking up his gun, cock- 
ing it, and handing it to Kate, ‘‘ you take a shot 
at that mark.” 

‘Do you mean that I shall shoot at it?” ex- 
claimed Kate. 

‘* Certainly,” said Harry. ‘‘ You ought to know 
how to shoot. And it wont be the first time you 
have fired a gun. Take a shot.” 

‘* All right,” said Kate. And she took off her 
hat and threw it on the grass. Then she took the 
gun and raised it to a level with her eye. 

‘* Be easy now,” said Harry. ‘‘ Hold the butt 
close against your shoulder. Take your time, and 
aim right at the middle of the mark.” 

‘*T’m afraid I’m shutting the wrong eye,” said 
Kate. ‘‘I always do.” 

“Shut your left eye,” said Harry. ‘‘ Get the 
sight right between your other eye and the mark.” 

Kate took a good long aim, and then, summon- 
ing all her courage, she pulled the trigger. 

The gun went off with a tremendous bang! 
The toadstool trembled for an instant, and then 
tumbled off the bush. 


And 
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‘‘Hurra!” shouted Harry. ‘‘ You’ve hit it 
fair!” And he ran and brought it to her, riddled 
with shot-holes. Kate was delighted with her suc- 
cess, and would have been glad to have spent the 
rest of the afternoon firing ata mark. But Harry 
was not well enough supplicd with powder and 
shot for that. However, he gave her another shot 
at a piece of paper on the bush. She made three 
shot-holes in it, and Harry said that would do very 
well. He then loaded up again, and they started 
off for home. The path they took led through a 
corner of the woods. 

They had not gone far before they met Gregory 
Montague. 

‘OQ, Mah’sr Harry!” said Gregory, ‘‘I done 
foun’ a bee’s nes’.”’ 

‘*' Where?” cried Harry. 

‘‘ Down in a big tree in de holler, dar,” pointing 
over towards the thickest part of the woods. ‘‘ You 
have to go fru de brush and bushes, but it’s a 
powerful big nest, Mah’sr Harry, right in de holler 
ob de tree.” 

‘‘ Are you sure it’s a bee’s nest?” said Harry. 
How do you know?” 

‘“T knows it’s a bee’s nest,” said Gregory, some- 
what reproachfully. ‘‘ Did n’t I see de bees goin’ 
in an’ out fru a little hole.” 

‘‘ Kate,” said Harry, ‘‘ you hold this gun a little 
while. Ill run down there and see if it is really a 
bee-tree that he has found. Hold it under your 
arm, that way, with the muzzle down. That’s it. 
I'll be back directly.” And away he ran with 
Gregory. 

And now Kate was left alone in the woods with a 
gun under her arm. It was a new experience for 
her. She felt proud and pleased to have control of 
a gun, and it was not long before she began to 
think that it would be a splendid thing if she could 
shoot something that would do for supper. How 
surprised they would all be if she should bring home 
some game that she had shot, all by herself! 

She made up her mind that she would do it, if 
she could see anything to shoot. 

And so she walked quietly along the ie with 
her thumb on the hammer of the gun, all ready to 
cock it the instant she should see a good chance 
for a shot. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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THE CHEATED MOSQUITOES. 


By CLARA DoTy BATES. 


LITTLE GOLD Locks has gone to bed, 
’ Kisses are given and prayers are said. 


Mamma says, as she turns out the light, : 


‘** Mosquitoes wont bite my child to-night. 


/ 


They will try to come in, but wont know how, 


For the nets are in the windows now.” 


First Mosquito. That is the window where we 
go in! 

Second Mosquito. \s little girl Gold Locks fat or 
thin? 

Third Mosquito. O, plump as the plumpest dairy 
mouse ! 

Fourth Mosquito. And the sweetest morsel in the 
house. 

Fifth Mosquito. Hurry, | pray, and lead the 
way ! 

Sixth Mosquito. | have n't had a bite to-day! 


Saas 
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First Mosquito. What have I flown against now, 
I wonder ? 

Second Mosquito. There’s something across here, 
let’s crawl under! 

Third Mosquito. These bars are as large as my 
body is! 

Fourth Mosquito. \’ve broken the point of my 
bill on this! 

Fifth Mosquito. 1’m slim, perhaps I can craw! 
through ! 

Sixth Mosquito. Oh! what shall I do? Oh! what 
shall I do? 


Chorus. Oh! what shall we do? Oh! what shall we do? 
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THE PONY EXPRESS. 


By MAJOR TRAVERSE. 


How often, | won- 
der, do boys of the 
present time change 
their minds as to 
what calling they 
: wish to follow when 
they become men? It was a favorite amusement 
of my youth to discuss with boys of my own 
age the delights of the various occupations of 
men, and to confide to them what I had last re- 
solved to be when I grew to man’s estate. When 
I was first taken to a circus, I resolved to be 
a circus-rider. But a year after that, I had fully 
determined, having seen the postman ride by ii a 
storm, that | would be a postboy, and, mounted on 
a hardy and shaggy mustang pony, carry the mail- 
bag between my native town and the next village. 
But a year or two later, | madea trip seated on the 
top of a stage-coach, beside the driver; and after 
that, I became satisfied that I was born to be a stage 
coachman._ There was no dignity, in my mind, 
superior to that of the driver of the flaming red, 
four-in- hand, Concord coach, which carried the mail 
between my native town and the great city of the 
State. In anticipation of what I was to be, I looked 
with contempt on the postboy as he passed by, and 
wondered how I could have wished to be anything 
so low. | 
I think the desire to be a stage-driver was the 
strongest I had when a boy; for, although I after- 
wards changed my mind and wanted to be a travel- 
ing preacher, a steamboat captain, and a loco- 
motive engineer, I still think I should like to be 
able, at times, to leave my dusty desk in the library, 
where I write, and mounting a stage-box at a single 
leap, drive fifty or sixty miles, down hill all the 
way, at a break-neck pace, with a full load of live 
passengers on board. But I can never hope to do 
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it; postboys and stage-coach drivers are already 
gone out of existence in these parts. They have 
gone so far ‘‘ out West,” that we seldom see them; 
and the system of pony expresses has given way to 
lightning expresses on iron roads. 

The old passion is so strong within me, that I 
was lately tempted, by reading something about 
post-riders and stage-drivers, to hunt up the history 
of pony expresses in all ages. I found that all 
countries had them, but each one a peculiar kind 
of its own; that they had come down to us from a 
very remote time, and that they were really the 
origin of the first system of carrying mails. 

There was a time, and that not many years ago, 
when the pony express rider was thought a very 
wonderful fellow indeed. And still in the far, far 
West, his going and coming is watched by many 
with deep anxiety, and he carries joy or sorrow 
wherever he goes. It is only forty-five years ago 
that the stage-coach dared to run races with the 
locomotive. Te be sure, it was beaten and driven 
off the road, and has been going ‘‘ out West” ever 
since; but before the railroads came in, the stage- 
coach driver was king of the road. It isn’t a 
hundred years since the gruff old philosopher, 
‘* Dr. Dictionary Johnson,” as he was called, de- 
clared that ‘‘ life had not many better things” than. 
riding in a stage-coach at the rate of five miles an 
hour! What queer taste he had! He did not 
know the luxury of traveling by rail in drawing- 
rooms by day and bed-rooms by night. 

Has the young reader of. this ever read the story 
of Marco Polo, the Venetian, who, six hundred 
years ago, traveled through Tartary and China, 
and coming back nineteen years later, wrote a 
book containing accounts of such wonderful sights 
and strange adventures, that his bosom friends 
would not believe him, and begged him, even 
when on his death-bed, to retract the falsehoods he 
had published? But Marco stuck to them, de- 
claring that every word he had written was true. 
After many years, other travelers have shown that 
Marco had really not told half the marvelous thing: 
he had seen in the countries which he had visited. 
Among many other wonderful things which he 
describes in a most fascinating way, he tells of the 
first pony express and mail service that probably 
ever existed in the world. 

Wherever he traveled in Tartary, Marco Polo 
says he saw the ‘‘ couriers of the kahn,” as the 
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emperor’s swift messengers, who carried letters 
from city to city, were called. Day and night they 
flitted by him, on horseback and on foot, over the 
great highways; ‘‘ never stopping,” he writes, ‘‘ for 
an instant, save at the post-stations,” where fresh 
horses or runners were always on hand. These 
couriers were first employed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, about one hundred years before Marco Polo 
made his visit, by the great Asiatic conqueror, 
Temudjin, who had subdued all the Tartar tribes, 
and, in consequence. had called himsclf Genghis, 
Kahn of the Mongols, which means, ‘‘ Greatest 
king, or Monarch of the Bold.” Genghis had em- 
ployed the couriers for carrying his orders from one 
army to another, and from tribe to tribe ; .but after 
his death, they were used by his successors to carry 
messages from ang person in the empire, thus 
serving almost the same good purpose that our 
mail-riders and stage-coaches and pony expresses 
do in this day. 

There were both mounted and foot couriers 
among the Tartars. The stations for horsemen 
were twenty-five miles apart. Each courier had to 
ride this distance in two hours on a single horse. 
At the station, however, both horse and rider had 
a good long rest, for a fresh horse and fresh courier 
were ready to take his message and speed onward 
with it to the next station, where in turn the jaded 
horse and rider would find rest, while the message 
would speed onward in the hands of another 
courier on a fresh, fleet steed. The foot couriers 
had stations three miles apart. When a message 
was to be carried, it would be given to a foot mes- 
.senger, who would instantly start, running with 
might and main to the next station, where he would 
deliver the message to the courier in waiting. The 
trained couriers could go this distance in a very 
short time, without much injury to themselves, 
and, indeed, without much fatigue. 

Foot couriers of the same kind were in use in 
England about one hundred and fifty years ago, 
though not employed by the monarchs of that 
country, but by private gentlemen and noblemen. 
‘It was their duty to run by the side or in the rear 
of the coaches, when their masters were traveling 
or riding for pleasure. These attendants were 
called ‘‘ footmen,” as the attendants on carriages 
now-a-days are called; but the first footmen did 
not ride on the box with the drivers, or on the seat 
behind, as now. And the footmen in past days 
accompanied the’ coaches, not to open the door 
for their masters and mistresses, as in the present 
time, but for a purpose you will never guess, I 


am sure. They ran after the carriage to help it 
out of the mud and mire! In the ‘ good old 
times, ’—which, for all that you may hear said 


in praise of them, had not half the pleasures and 
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conveniences, nor, indeed, half the virtue and 
goodness of the present tim:,—the public roads in 
England were so poor that it was almost impossible 
to travel over them; every few miles the footman 
had to help the coach out of the mire. When 
‘¢ gay Prince Charley from over the water,” who was 
afterwards King Charles II., went to visit another 
prince, his coach-and-six was six hours in going 
nine miles! After the roads were improved, the 
footmen died out, or rather were replaced by what 
were Called ‘‘ guards.” These were strong, stout 
men. who rode on the stage-coach or followed it on 
horseback, partly to protect it from robbery, but 
mainly to help it out of the mud. When the stage- 
coaches gave way to railway cars, the guards be- 
came porters and brakemen. The old time Eng. 
lish footmen also ran long errands for their masters. 
I have read accounts of English footmen who had 
gone a hundred miles for medicine, and even a 
hundred and fifty for a doctor; and, according to 
the stories, they ran all the way. 

Slow as this method may seem to us, who have 
others so much better, the foot messengers were, 
until very lately, the swiftest which many civilized 
countries possessed. 
from a country which we still look upon as barbar- 
ous, chiefly because we know little or nothing about 
it. Tartary, it seems, had not only the first, but the 
swiftest couriers whick had ever existed except on 
the plains of America; and at the present time, 
Russia has the best in existence. 

The Russian couriers, or pony expressmen, or 
mail-carriers, as you may choose to call them, 
travel neither on foot nor on horseback. You will 
find that in this matter, as in almost every custom 
and habit of every people, nature compels man to 
alter his arrangements to suit her conditions. In 
Tartary they have fine horses, great wide deserts, 
and splendid roads, and, naturally, the couriers 
there are mounted; in England, where the roads 
are bad, runffing through bogs and marshes, the 
old couriers were footmen; in Russia, where snow 
lies on the ground nearly the whole year, slcighs 
are used by the couriers. The ‘‘ Couriers of the 
Czar,” as the mail-carriers are called, travel with 
great rapidity. Fresh horses and drivers are ready 
at stations every twenty miles apart; but the 
couriers themselves sleep in the sleighs, and travel 
from one end of a mail route to the other. Special 
messengers of the Czar, on pubiic business, travel 
by these samc routes, and with even greater rapid- 
ity than the mail-carriers. During the Crimean 
war there occurred an incident illustrating the 
severity of this service. The Russian general, 
Prince Mentchikoff, who defended Sebastopol, had 
occasion, during the siege of that city, to send an 
important message to the Czar at St. Petersburg: 
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and ordered a faithful officer to be his messenger, 
giving him directions not to halt or delay until he 
stood before the Czar, and above all, not to lose 
sight of the precious message which he _ bore. 
Away went the officer in a sleigh belonging to the 
Czar’s couriers. At the end of each twenty miles, 
he found fresh horses awaiting him; these were 
quickly harnessed to his sleigh, in place of the 
weary animals, and the servants and stable-men 
would cry out: 
‘“ Your Excellency, the horses are ready.” 


HAULING THE ‘'SLEIGH-BOAT'’ OVER THE ICE. 


‘* Away then!” the officer would say to the 
driver; and off he would go again at the most 
rapid pace of which the horses were capable. 
Riding in this way for several days and nights, 
suffering with cold, and pursued by wolves in the 
forests, the officer, weary with watching his des- 
patches day and night, at length reached the pal- 
ace of the Czar, and was immediately ushered into 
his presence. He had no sooner handed the Em- 
peror the letter of the general than the messenger 
sank into a chair and fell fast asleep in the royal 
presence,—an offence which, in some ages, would 
have been punishable with instant death. When 
he had finished reading the despatch, the Czar 
wished to ask the officer a question, but found he 
could not awaken him. The attendants called to 
him, touched and shook him, all in vain; and 
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at last one declared the poor fellow was dead. 
The Czar was much grieved thereat, and went to 
the officer and examined his pulse, put his ear 
down to his side, and declared he could hear his 
heart thumping. He was only asleep. But he 
soon found that the exhausted officer could not be 
roused by the usual means. At length the Czar, 
stooping down, cried in his ears: 

‘* Your Excellency, the horses are ready.” 

At the sound of these words, which he had heard 
every twenty miles of his journey, and the only 


ones which he had listened to for days, the faithful 
officer sprang to his feet and cried : 

‘* Away then!” 

Instead of driver and horses, he found the Czar 
before him, laughing heartily at his confusion and 
dismay. You may be sure his offence was forgot- 


ten; instead of being punished for sleeping when 


his work was done, the officer was rewarded for his 
faithfulness. 

Nature renders necessary still another kind of 
express in other latitudes. The Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, as your geography will doubtless tell you, 
is full of small islands, delightful in summer but 
ice-bound, cold and uncomfortable in winter! 
Still they must have communication with each other 
and the rest of the world, and the mail-carriers or 
couriers have built ‘‘ sleigh-boats ” for their special 
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use in winter. The sleigh-boat is a boat on water 
and a sleigh on land. It is a large, long row-boat 
placed on sleigh runners, and runs equally well 
in water or on ice or snow. The “ ice-boat,” as 
it is generally called,—though ‘‘snow-boat,” or 
‘* sleigh-boat,” is certainly a more proper name for 
it, —carries an officer and eight men, who row it in 
the water and drag it on the ice or land. Two or 
three men would be crew enough, if the boat had 
to go through water all the way, but more are nec- 
essary when the gulftis filled with great cakes of 
floating ice, hardly icebergs, but what might better 
be called ice-islands, which are too large to sail 
around and too big to row over. So the boat must 
be hauled on its runners as a sleigh, across the ice, 
as shown in the cut on the preceding page. Some- 
times, when the ice-cakes or islands are formed in a 
single night, they are smooth and glassy, and travel 
across them is easy and pleasant. But when the 
ice has been some time in forming, its surface be- 
comes jagged and rough, and it has something of 
the appearance of an iceberg; then a trip across it 
is dangerous and difficult, and a full crew is re- 
quired to draw the boat. Thus the extra men of 
the crew serve, as it were, the same duty as the 
English footmen did when helping the coach out 
of the bogs and mire, but the bogs and mire, in 
the case of the sleigh-boat, are snow-drifts and ice- 
bergs. 

The ‘‘sleigh-boat express” is not only the sole 
means of mail service in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
during the four or five months of winter there, but 
the only mode of travel which the islanders have. 
If you are ever unfortunate enough to be caught on 
Prince Edward’s, or Magdalen, or Coffin, or Dead- 
man’s Islands, during the winter, and should want 


to leave them, you will have no other means but 


the ‘‘sleigh-boat.” It is usually large enough to 
carry two passengers, but no baggage of conse- 
quence. There is no covering; no stove; no bed: 
you would have to trust to your furs for warmth. 
Ladies sometimes make these trips, which are very 
dangerous and unpleasant, as you can readily im- 
agine. | 
Circumstances, as well as nature, sometimes af- 
fect even such small affairs as pony expresses, —as, 
for instance, the circumstance of war. Few soldiers 
who enlist, do so with any other idea than that of 
fighting; each thinks he has to carry a musket; 
shoot at the enemy, or bayonet him every Gay, and 
play havoc generally ; but before long he finds that 
it is only about one-half of those who cnlist as 
solciers who are ever called upon to pull trigger in 
battle. Very few of them think they are enlisting 
to be clerks, or drivers, or storekeepers, or doctors’ 
assistants, or stable-boys, or postmen, or black- 
smiths, or cooks and house-servants, yct almost 


half the men of every army serve in these capacities 
and do no fighting at all. There is still another 
service for which they may be enlisting—that of 
pony expressmen, or, as the officers would call 
them, ‘‘ Couriers of the Army.” 

Every great army must have its courier line. It 
is aS necessary to its existence and suctess aS pow- 
der itself; for it is through the couriers that the 
various parts of the army are moved and directed 
by the general. All orders from the chief general 
to those under him, and all information from them 
to him are carried by the couriers with a rapidity 
and faithfulness which is very wonderful. The 
couriers are chosen from among the best and truest 
soldiers; their horses from the swiftest and strong- 
est in the army. The most faithful men, men who 
have the daring to fight when necessary, and the 
good sense and discretion to run away when flight 
is wisest, are carcfully selected from among the 
‘soldiers in the ranks to be made couriers, and are 
exempted from other duty. The illustration will 
explain the way in which the war-couriers did their 
important duty during our late war, and, indeed, it 
will serve to show how all pony expresses, even 
those of Genghis Kahn and the Tartars are run. 
The officer whom you see in the picture on the 
next page is the officer of the courier station. His 
station is simply a rustic tent made of brushwood. 
affording shelter for one or two sleeping couners. 
The officer has seen a courier in the distance ap- 
proaching, and has ordered another messenger to 
mount a fresh horse and be in readiness to start 
with the dispatch, which he knows, from his rapid 
pace, the other courer bears. As the courier who 
is coming reaches the station, he will throw his 
package of messages to the officer, who will look at 
the direction of it. On it he will find the address 
of the officer for whom it is intended, and jn one 
corner the direction as to the gait at which the 
courier must go. ‘* Gallop” used to be a common 
direction; ‘‘ run” was another. The courier knew 
the importance of a dispatch according to the order 
of gait it bore. When he has read the address and 
direction, the officer will call both out aloud, throw 
the package to the fresh courier, and off he will go 
at a gallop or run, as the direction requires. The 
new courier will feed his weary horse, and then take 
the place of one of the sleeping couriers. The one 
who is awakened will saddle his horse and be ready 
to make the next trip. Thus the line is kept al- 
ways well supplied with fresh men and horses. It 
must not be supposed that this service is not a 
dangerous onc; it was peculiarly dangerous during 
the late war, for the reason that, in riding through 
the enemy’s country, the couriers were exposed to 
the shots of disaffected citizens. The enemy’s cav- 
alry, in the hope of capturing important dispatches, 
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frequently ambushed and captured the couriers, 
thus securing letters which told of the plans of the 
generals. Often the information thus gained af- 
fected the result of an entire battle or campaign. 
During a battle, the couriers were employed to 
carry messages from one part of the field to an- 
other, running great risks while doing so. 
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Sherman’s army reached the sea, after being two 
months lost in Georgia, the first boat which it met 
was the mail-boat bringing letters, which, though 
two months old, were welcome enough to the 
soldiers hungry for news from home. 

But the most curious and perfect of all the pony 
expresses was that which used to run across the 
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U. S. ARMY COURIERS AND COURIER STATION. 


Its courier line was not the only ‘‘ pony express” 
which the army possessed. The mail-carriers were 
also ‘‘ pony expressmen,” but of a different, though 
equally useful, kind. Each regiment in the army 
had its postman; the mail-bags were carried in 
ambulances, and the mail service of the army was 
almost as perfect as that of any great city like Boston 
or New York. The soldiers were as regularly sup- 
plied with their letters as they would have been if 
they had remained quietly at home. I have seen 
the army postman delivering the letters to the 
soldiers during a battle, and thousands upon thous- 
ands have been distributed on the battle-field just 
after the battle was ended for the day. General 
Grant tells in one of his letters, written during the 
war, that ‘‘ within one hour after the troops began 
to march into Fort Donelson, the mail was dis- 
tributed to them from the mail wagons.” When 


plains. Of course, you know what I mean by the 
plains. When I was a boy, almost the whole 
country between the Mississippi river and the Pacific 
ocean was called, on the maps, the ‘‘ great Amer- 
ican desert,” and in my geography it was described 
as a wide, sandy plain. In my mind it was not un- 
like the desert of Sahara, with fiercer tribes inhab- 
iting it. Schoolboys now-a-days have better maps 
and geographies, and know this country by the 
names of the great states of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and Nevada, which have been formed of 
it. What was desert to ws, is prairie to you, boys ; 
what we thought barren sand, you know to be rich 
soil; and you cross it by rail in three days, where 
we, in stage-coaches, used to make the trip in 
seventeen. The Pacific Railroad killed the pony 
express ; but in its day the latter was a great insti- 
tution, which would have put to the blush the pony 
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express of the Russians and Tartars, or our own 
army couriers. It was not a government line, 
either; private enterprise started and kept it going 
on a grand scale. It ‘‘ used up” and ‘‘ broke 
down” more than a thousand horses and Indian 
ponies a year. It employed nine or tén hundred 
couricrs and coach-drivers and station-kcepers, and 
more than one hundred Concord coaches. Every 
day in the year one of these stages started from the 
east end and one from the west end ot the route, 
and often as many as fifty were making the trip at 
the same time. The coach stations were ten miles 
apart, and there were more than two hundred of 
them in all. The route led from Atchison, Miss- 
ouri, across the plains for five days to Denver, Col- 
orado; then five days more up the Rocky Mount- 
ains to Salt Lake City, Utah; then seven days 
more down the mountains to Sacramento City, 
California. At one station the stage-coach reached 
a level of five thousand feet above the plains, and 
in the summer months it was the custom of the 
drivers to stop there ten minutes, not for refresh- 
ments, but to allow the passengers the novel pleas- 
ure of snow-balling each other in July. In these 
dreary mountains few persons were then to be met, 
other than members of the family of Mr. Grizzly 
Bear, who, if he happens to be hungry, is a very 
unpleasant fellow to travel with. On the plains the 
enemy most dreaded was the red-skinned tribes, 
whose roving bands almost daily attacked the 
coaches. To repel such attacks, each passenger 
was required to carry a rifle as part of his baggage. 
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A ‘‘crack driver” was one who could drive four 
horses at full speed with the reins in his teeth and 
a rifle in his hands. Every station was a fort, with 
soldiers to defend it. Often the coaches had to be 
guarded from station to station by the soldiers, who 
followed on horseback, and at times the soldiers 
and passengers were forced to fortify themselves in 
the coach and fight until help came by the ap- 
proach of other coaches. Seventeen days of a tnp 
like this would furnish almost enough adventure 
for a lifetime. 

But it was the swift mail-couriers of this line who 
ran risks and led adventurous lives full of daring 
and danger. They ran the gauntlet of the Indians 
all alone,—at night, as well as by day,—and a 
rough time many of them had of it. Their stations 
were twenty-five miles apart, and the trips between 
them had to be made at a full gallop, and in two 
hours and a-half, winter or summer, day or night. 
over plain or mountain. The horses were hardy 
Indian ponies, swift and sure of foot; but the ser- 
vice killed them very rapidly., The riders were old 
pioneers, who knew the ways of the Indians and 
how to avoid them. Still many of them fell victims 
to their daring and theif sense of duty. The long 
trip of two thousand miles occupied the mail-carners 
eight days, at the rate of more than ten miles an 
hour; but important clection news was camied at a 
still more rapid rate. But at length the harnessed 
lightning and the iron horse distanced the pony on 
his own track, and he has yone further West to 
pastures new. 


THE KITTIWAKES. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 


LIKE white feathers blown about the rocks, 
Like soft snow-flakes wavering in the air, 

Wheel the kittiwakes in scattered flocks, 
Crying, floating, fluttering everywhere. 


Shapes of snow and cloud, they soar and whirl: 
Downy breasts that shine like lilies white ; 
Delicate, vaporous tints of grey and pearl, 
Laid upon their arching wings so light. 


Eyes of jet, and beaks and feet of gold,— 
Lovelier creatures never sailed in air; 
Innocent, inquisitive and _ bold, 
Knowing not the dangers that they dare. 
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Stooping low above a beckoning hand, 
Following gleams of waving kerchiefs white, 
What should they of evil understand, 
Though the gun awaits them full in sight? 


Though their blood the quiet wave makes red, 
Though their broken plumes float far and wide, 
Still they linger, hovering overhead, 
Still the gun deals death on every side. 


O, begone, sweet birds, or higher soar ! 
See you not your comrades low are laid? 
But they only flit and call the more— 
Ignorant, unconscious, undismayed. 


Nay, then, boatman, spare them! Must they bear 
Pangs like these for human vanity ? 

That their lovely plumage we may wear, 
Must these fair, pathetic creatures die ? 


Let the tawny squaws themselves admire, 
Decked with feathers—we ‘can wiser be. 

Ah! beseech you, boatman, do not fire! 
Stain no more with blood the tranquil sea! 


a nee mmneeemened 


JIM CROW. 


By ANNABEL LEE. 


EVER since I read about the Kindergarten crow, 
in the March number of St. NICHOLAS, I have 
wanted to tell you young folks about our crow. 

He is a real, living crow, and while I am writing 
this true little story for you, he sits outside the 
window, tapping against the pane for me to let 
him in. 

Two years ago, our boys found him in a nest 
with five other baby crows. Thcey left the rest for 
the mother-bird, and brought him home. He soon 
began to grow happy and strong, and now he is 
very large, and his feathers are as glossy as any- 
thing can be. In short, we think Jim Crow isa 
remarkably handsome bird. 

We named him Jim Crow, after a colored man, 
renowned in song. He knows his name, and flies 
to us when we call him. He is very affectionate, 
and loves to be petted. He is very mischievous 
and provoking; but he has so many funny little 


tricks, and such pretty cunning ways, that we for- 
give all his bad deeds. 


JUA CROW'S FIRST HOME. 


| am sorry to say he is a shameless little thief. 
He steals anything he can carry away. He took 
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my thimble one morning, kept it until noon, and 
then brought it back to me. He stole Nellie’s 


JIM AND THE KEY. 


pocket-knife, kept it a week, and returned it to 
her covered with rust. He took a fancy to a small 
oil-can, and hid it under the fence three times; 
then Will locked it up. He hid Mrs. B’s spec- 
tacles in the wood-pile, and flew on the barn with 
the case. He stole the key of the smoke-house. 
When Mrs. B. went to cut the ham for breakfast, 
she could not get in until some one pulled out the 
staple. After they had bought a new key, Jim 
Crow came gravely back, bringing the old key in 
his bill. 

The men sometimes hang their coats on the 
fence when at work, and he rifles the pockets. 
One day he found a pocket-book, took off the elas- 
tic band, shook out the pennies, and when they 
found him, he was examining the greenbacks. 

‘He loves to go into the fields with the men, and 
to ride on the front of the cart, and scream at the 
horses. 

One day last week, they were burning brush and 
weeds, and Jim pulled out the burning pieces and 
nearly set himself on fire. 

He follows them when planting corn, but rarely 
eats any. He prefers food from our table ; is fond 
of cheese, butter and pie-crust. On baking days, 
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he coaxes for a lump of dough; and when Mrs. B. 
goes into the milk-house he follows her to get some 
curds or cream 


When the men are planting potatoes, Jim will 
walk along the furrows, eating worms and chatter- 
ing, and when they throw little potatoes at him, 
he catches them in his bill. He is fond of mice, 
and can catch them as quickly as a cat. 

He visits the neighbors about the time they are 
feeding their dogs and cats, and runs off with their 


TAKING A SHOWER-BATH. 


victuals. If there is more than he wants, he buries 
what is left. 

In the winter he hides things under the snow; 
in summer, under chips and leaves; and when he 
is in the house, he shoves things under the carpet. 
I wish you could see him hide his cheese from the 
cats! He lifts up one edge of the carpet with his 
bill, holds it back with one claw, puts the cheese 
under, lets the carpet fall, then pats it down with 
his feet and bill. If the cats come smelling around, 
he whips them with his wings. 


AMONG THE ONIONS. 


He is fond of walnuts, and can pick them as 
clean as any boy or girl that reads ST. NICHOLAS. 

We have an ice- house, and the first time he saw 
a lump of ice, he made us all laugh. He turned 
it over, broke it into bits, and tasted it; shook his 
head and dropped it. Finally he concluded he 
liked it, and after that, was always about when the 
water-cooler was filled. He watched us turn the 
spigot ; and all summer, when he wanted a drink, 
would turn the spigot with his bill. We had to 
watch him, or he would waste all the water; for he 
not only took a drink, but stood under the stream 
and washed himself. 
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He likes the rain, and will fly around in it all 
day, chattering and calling. 

He imitates various sounds, such as calling the 
cows, laughing, etc. 

One day, as I was coming up the cellar steps, 
and he was at the top, he made me jump, by mak- 
ing a sound exactly like the loud blowing of the 
dinner-horn. 

When I go home from school at night with my 
little band of scholars, he comes to meet me, 
knowing I will give him some bits from my lunch- 
basket. In the fall of the year, he goes to the 


Jim AND THE WILD CROWS. 


chestnut-trees with us, and is especially fond of 
chestnuts that have those clean, little, white, fat, 
worms in them. He is a great pest about the gar- 
den. One day, Mr. B. planted a large bed of 
onions, and leaving the garden a few minutes, Jim 
pulled up every onion. Mr. B. threw dirt at him, 
and drove him out of the garden, and replanted his 
onions. Jim watched his chance, and pulled them 
allup again. Mr. B. whipped him, fastened him 
in a coop, anc *= never disturbed onions afterward. 


A STRANGE DOG. 


He is afraid of wild crows. One day, a neighbor 
saw a group of them in his yard picking at some- 
thing. He ran out, and there was Jim Crow on 
his back, fighting the wild crows with his sharp 
claws and beak. He was almost tired out, and 
flew home in a hurry. 

He is fond of our dog Prince, but chases all 
Strange dogs off the place. He jumps on their 
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backs, pinches, scratches and bites them, till they 
are glad to run home. 


He agrees pretty well with the chickens. He 
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killed two little downy pets, but we scolded him 
and smacked him on the wings, and the old hens 
whipped him, and that cured him. 

He goes all over the house, if we let him, and 
enjoys visiting the bedrooms and turning things 
upside down. He will take the corks out of bottles, 
tear the leaves out of books, and throw every article 
out of our work-baskets, unless we watch him. 

He and my pet cat are great friends. They 
chase each other round the yard, arfd have many a 

ood play. 

One day, old Topsy, the tortoise-shell mamma- 
cat, brought three cutc little grey kittens from the 
barn. They were new little kits, and she purred 
over them, and was very proud of them, and then 
they all laid down in the sun. Jim spied these 
strange kits, and felt it his duty to drive them off. 
He walked around them, scolded them, flapped his 
wings, pulled their ears, pinched them, and finally 
scared the little things almost to death by jerking 
them off the ground by their tails. 

He became used to them after awhile ; but for a 
long time, those little kittens would scamper and 
hide as soon as they saw him coming. 

No wonder! He swung them around so, that 
the hair was nearly worn off of their frisky little 
tails. 

Now I will close my story, and let the big black 
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fellow through the window. He is very anxious 
to examine my ink-bottle. 
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Two little 
Two little 
Two little 
Two little 
Two little 
Two little 
Two little 
Two little 
Two little 
Two little 
Two little 
Two little 
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wo little girls are better than one, 
boys can double the fun, 
birds can build a fine nest, 
arms can love mother best. 
ponies must go to a span; 
pockets has my little man, 
eyes to open and close, 
ears and one little nose, 
elbows, dimpled and sweet, 
shoes, on two little feet, 
lips and one little chin, 
cheeks with a rose shut in; 
shoulders, chubby and strong, 
Two little legs running all day long. 
Two little prayers does my darling say, 
Twice does he kneel by my side each day—- 
Two little folded hands, soft and brown, 
Two little eyelids cast meekly down— 
And two little angels guard him in bed, 
‘“ One at the foot, and one at the head.” 


MY FRIEND THE HOUSEKEEPER. 
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By SARAH O. JEWETT. 


IT was such a cunning house! People who went 
up and down the street used to wonder what it 
could have been built for. It was n’t large enough 
for a family of even two to kcep house in. It did 
not look like an office or a workshop ; besides, the 
house close by which it stood was too nice-looking 
to have a workshop on its lawn. The brightest 
strangers guessed that it might be a cozy little 
study, but they also were wrong. The door was 
on the side, and instead of a high porch, there was 
just one stone step before it. There was a window 
on each side of the door, and in the end toward 
the street was a little bay-window. 

My friend the housekeeper’s name is Nelly Ash- 
ford. I think [ am safe in saying that there never 
has been a happier housekeeper since the world 
began ; and now I will begin at the very beginning, 
and tell you all about it. I never knew how Nelly 
first got the idea; but she says she remembers 
thinking, when she was very small, that a doll’s 
house ought to be a real little house,—not a room, 


or part of a room in a large one. Once, when she 
was ill with scarlet fever,—she was not very ill, it 
was rather a good time, on the whole,—her aunt 
Bessie read to her that dear book of Mary Howitt’s 
called ‘‘ The Children’s Year.” Perhaps you have 
read it, and have not forgotten that Herbert and 
Meggy used to play in a little house in the garden, 
and make believe that a naughty woman, whom they 
called Mrs. Gingham, came and upset their play- 
things. . That is a charming book. I read it every 
little while myself, though I am quite grown-up. 

The winter before the house was built, one even- 
ing Nelly was very still, sitting in front of the 
library fire, on the rug. Her mother was wnting 
letters and her father was reading; but, presently. 
Mr. Ashford heard her laugh a little, and looked 
up and saw how busily she was thinking. So he 
said, ‘‘ What is it, Nelly ?” 

‘*Oh, I suppose you will laugh, papa !” 

“Well?” 

‘¢T was telling myself a story about what I would 
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do if I had a cunning little bit of a house, all my 
own, to play in, day-times. It would have a little 
parlor, with a table in it large enough to have the 
girls come to tea-parties; and another room back 
of the parlor for a kitchen, where there could be a 
fire in a little stove, with an oven in it to bake cake 
and make candy. I would n’t make candy in the 
oven, but on the top, you know. And I was think- 
ing about the fun Mrs. Giddigaddi had in her 
kitchen. It tells about her in ‘Little Men.’ Do 
you think, when I get older, I could really have a 
house out in the garden somewhere? 1 would be 
just as careful not to get it on fire. It need n’t be 
near this house, so if it should burn down, or any- 
thing, it would n’t do harm. I have always thought 
about having it, ever since I was a little girl.” 

“‘ Yes,” said Mr. Ashford, laughiny: ‘‘ 1 think I 
have heard you speak of it before. Should you 


stay out there altogether, or make us an occasional 


visit ?” 
‘‘I would n’t dare to stay there after dark,” said 
Nelly ; ‘‘I should be lonesome. But, you know, 


I shall be ever so much older next summer; and, 


papa !”—this very eagerly—‘‘ when I am grown-up 
it would make such a cunning study, and I could 
learn my lessons there.” 

“* How very sensible!” said mamma. ‘I don’t 
see how anyone can say no to that; but I shall ex- 
pect to see it blazing up to the skies the day after 
you move in.” Then Mr. Ashford laughed and 
took up his book again; while Mrs. Ashford said, 
‘‘ This is a large house for three people, and I 
think the little girl can find room enough for the 
dollies.” 

Now, this was not encouraging ; but Nelly went 
back to her seat on the rug, and went on “telling 
herself stories,” as she calls it. She enjoyed very 
much an imaginary visit from her cousins. They 
came at night, and the first thing in the morning 
after breakfast she carried them out in the garden, 
and they were so surprised to see the lovely play- 
house ; and then she was to have a whole ring-full 
of keys, like her mother’s, and take them out of 
her pocket, choose the right one, and unlock the 
door. 

You see by this that Nelly was very fond of 
castle-building,—telling herself stories, she called 
it, and I think that is a very good name. Itisa 
very pleasant thing to do, only we must be careful 
to build as well as dream. 1 wish we all dreamed 
of the right kind of castles, and instead of thinking 
of useless or selfish things, that we were planning 
kind things to be done for our friends; that we told 
ourselves stories about being very good girls and 
boys always, instead of being lazy and cross and 
naughty, as we all are once in awhile. 

After she went up to bed that winter evening, 
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Mrs. Ashford said, ‘‘ 1] wonder why she could n’t 
have a play-housc? I know she would enjoy it, for 
I remember I used to wish for one myself.” 

‘*] was thinking about it,” said Nelly’s father. 
**T don’t think it would be much trouble. 1 will 
draw a little plan myself, and go down to see Mr. 
Jones, the house-builder, to-morrow, and ask him 
about it.” 

‘* We will send Nelly to Boston when he is ready 
to build it, and surprise her when she comes home,” 
said Mrs. Ashford. 

Mr. Jones was consulted not long after, and 
promised to send some men in May. So, just be- 
fore the appointed time for laying the foundations, 
a letter came from grandmamma, who lived in 
Boston, asking Nelly to come immediately to make 
her a visit. She often had such invitations as this, 
and was always willing to accept them. She never 
suspected that she could be sent away from home 
for any reason; and do you think, as she drove 
down the street to the station, she met one of Mr. 
Jones’s men driving a load of timber! Would n’t 
she have jumped out of the carriage and followed 
him home, if she had known what interesting 
boards those were ! 

I can’t stop to tell you much about the visit in 
Boston, for that would make a long story by itself. 
Nelly’s aunt Bessie was much younger than her 
sister, Mrs. Ashford, and evervbody thought her a 
most charming young lady. She was very fond of 
Nelly, who was her only niece, and Nelly often said 
she was just as good as a little girl to play with. 
You see, she had n’t Aorgotten the way she thought 
and felt when she was a child, as I am sorry to find 
a great many people have. | 

Grandma was always as good as gold, and the 
house was very pleasant; and Nelly knew several 
nice girls about her own age, so she never thought 
of being homesick. 

Grandma and Avwnt Bessie were very much in- 
terested in something Nelly did not know about, 
and they had a way of talking busily and stopping 
suddenly when she came near. Aunt Bessic was 
hemming some small napkins and table-cloths, and 
her niece was much surprised, for she was n't 
usually fond of sewing. She said that a friend of 
hers was going to housekeeping, and Nelly thought 
it queerer than ever, for Aunt Bessie did not often 
make that kind of a present. 

One morning, grandma came down stairs dressed 
for a drive, and told Nelly she was going shopping, 
and she might come, if she liked. This was al- 
ways a great pleasure, for she could choose between 
sitting in the carriage or going into the shops; and 
grandma almost always stopped at a candy shop 
before she went home. 

Just as Nelly was beginning to grow a little tired, 
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they stopped before some great windows full of 
carpets, and grandma said she would like for her 
to come in at this place, because she was going to 
choose a carpet for the room of a little friend of 
hers. If it had been anything else, Nelly would 
have thought it might be for herself; for grandma 
and Aunt Bessie often made her choose her own 
presents in this way ; but only a few weeks before 
she left home a new carpet had been put down in 
her room. Such a beauty it was, too! They 
found another almost as pretty, and grandma gave 
’ the man a card with the address to which it was to 
be sent, and they went away. It was such a nice car- 
pet. IJ saw it myself, and I know; very soft, with 
light grey for the ground color, and little bunches 
of wild roses, and dark green leaves for figures, 
with little blue flowers, and yellow and white field- 
daisies mixed into the dainty little bouquets. 

“* Now Nelly,” said grandma, ‘‘ what would you 
like for a present?” And Nelly thought of a pic- 
ture she had seen of a child dressed in black, with 
fair hair, and some lovely dogs. The name of it 
was ‘‘ Her only Playmates,” and it was in the pic- 
ture store where they had been that morning. So 
they drove back again; and grandma liked it as 
well as Nelly did, and told the man to frame it; 
then they went to a candy shop and bought so 
large a box-full of candy, that Aunt Bessie said, 
when they brought it home, it would last till 
Christmas. 

‘* Not if you eat it so fast,” said Nelly, laughing. 

Soon after this, a letter came from Mrs. Ashford, 
who said Nelly must come home, for they missed 
her so much, and she had already made a long 
visit. She wished to see her mother, of course, 
but she was sorry to leave Boston; and Aunt 
Bessie saw she looked rather troubled, so she 
called her to her desk, where she sat writing letters, 
and pointed to the candy pigeon-hole for consola- 
tion, while grandma said: 

‘‘ Nelly, I think Aunt Bessie and I will go home 
with you and make a visit. It is so pleasant in the 
country now.” 

Nelly reached home the next night after dark, 
and being very tired, she went to bed soon after 
supper. 

Next morning, at breakfast, she noticed that they 
were all very smiling, as if something nice was 
going to happen. Mr. Ashford pushed back his 
chair from the table without waiting for either his 
second cup of coffee or his newspaper and cigar, 
and said: 

‘*T want you all to coine out into the garden 
with me, to see some improvements I have been 
making.” 

Just as they went out of the door, Nelly thought 
there might be a surprise coming, and in another 
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minute she saw the play-house. Oh, my friend 
the housekeeper! How she half laughed and half 
cried; and when her father had given her the key, 
how she ran to put it into the key-hole ! 

I wish you knew Nelly, so you could go and see 
that house for yourself. The door opened into a 
tiny square entry, and right in front of you was the 
funniest little hat-stand and umbrella-rack, and on 
either side were the doors which led into the parlor 
and kitchen. The parlor was just as pretty as it 
could be. The bay-window was a delight that Nelly 
never had thought of in all her planning, and there 
were pretty curtains, and the canary bird’s cage 
hung by a new gilt chain in the middle, just over a 
small table holding the rustic basket of ferns and 
vines. In the middle of the room, there was the 
larger table which Nelly had wished for. It was 
covered now by a bright cloth ; but she found after- 


ward that she could make it larger by putting 


leaves in, just as they did the one in her mother’s 
dining-room. It was just the thing for tea-parties. 
Then there were three or four folding chairs with 
bright carpet seats, and one nice little rocking- 
chair,—just the thing to get the dolls to sleep in, — 
and a small lounge covered with dark blue. You 
will know that the carpet Nelly had chosen was on 
the floor, and the picture grandma had given her 
was hanging on the wall, with several others, —one 
lovely one of Red Riding Hood among the number. 
Besides these, there were some walnut brackets, with 
little vases and statuettes, and on the mantelpiece 
a little black clock was ticking away with all its 
might. All the big dolls sat round in their chairs, 
and seemed to feel quite at home. The very small 
ones were standing on either side of the clock ina 
long row. There were some book-shelves on, the 
wall, and some of Nelly’s books had been brought 
out to fillthem. There was a closet with shelves 
and drawers, where the dolls’ clothes or anything 
of the kind might be kept. 

Nelly said, with shining eyes: 

‘¢Qh, I never thought of anything half so nice as 
this! You are all so good!” And she told them 
over and over again that there was n’t anything she 
could think of to put in that parlor. They all sat 
down here a little while, and then Mr. Ashford said 
it would n’t do for young housekeepers to stay in 
the parlor all the time, and she must give a little 
attention to her kitchen. 

Now, it had flashed through Nelly’s mind a few 
minutes before that this play-house of hers was so 
daintily furnished that she could n’t have any of her 
favorite ‘‘clutters,” as Bridget called all such 
amusements as making candy and washing the 
dolls’ clothes, heading pins with sealing-wax, or 
‘‘spattering.”” So you may imagine her satisfac- 
tion when she saw the other room. 
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This was the kitchen, as I have told you, and 
here Nelly found a little stove, with an oven anda 
tea-kettle, which would hold at least a quart of 
water. Nelly was very fond of cooking, and here 
was a chance for her to do all she liked. There 
was a low table and some chairs, one of which—a 
little yellow one—had belonged to her grandmother 
when she was a child. What do you suppose she 
would have thought of such a play-house as that? 
If you looked around you would have seen all the 
things that one needs in such a kitchen; broom 
and dust-pan and brush, Nelly’s little cedar tub, 


immediately, for these were all her presents. In 
the lower part of the closet Nelly. found a store of 
provisions, and | must not forget to tell you that 
among them were a jar of raspberry jam and a 
whole box of those good little English biscuits, from 
which she instantly filled her pocket. 

Don’t you think Nelly Ashford ought to have 
been one of the very best girls in the world? I do, 
and I think she tried to be. Who could be very 
cross when they were so fortunate as this? 

She asked her friends to stay and spend the day 
with her, but they were wise enough to refuse ; and 
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and a new clothes-horse about the size of a saw- 
horse, that Patrick, the coachman, had made. 
There were little tin pans, and—oh, dear me! —I 
can’t begin to tell you everything. I think the 
greatest joy was when some one opened the door of 
a closet, and our friend found a new tea-set,—such 
a dear tea-set! with no end of cups and saucers and 
plates, with a dozen very small tumblers, and some 
tiny teaspoons. The cream pitcher, and, indeed, 
all the larger pieces, were such a nice size and 
shape. On these there were blue and gold flowers, 
and a blue and gold stripe round everything. I 
wish every child I know was as lucky as Nelly Ash- 
ford, and I wish you had seen what a hugging 
Aunt Bessie got on account of this tea-set and the 
tablecloths and napkins, which were recognized 


just now Nelly saw her best friend and crony, Alice 
Dennis, coming up the avenue, and shouted to her 
from the door. Alice had seen the play-house ; 
she had been there nearly all the day before, so it 
was no surprise, but you will be sure that when the 
older people had gone, and they were left to them- 
selves, there was no trouble in having a good time. 

Nelly kept open house for a week or two, and all 
her friends came to call. Mrs. Ashford said she 
had to go down the garden herself and make cere- 
monious Calls, if she wished to see Nelly. She was 
always considerate enough to ring the bell. Some- 
time I will tell you more of my friend the house- 
keeper and her experiences. A person could not 
be mistress of a house like this, without having a 
great many remarkable things happen. 
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LITTLE BEN AND THE SUNSHINE. 


By KATE BLOEDE. 


LITTLE BEN was an orphan. His mother left 
him when he was but a baby, and when, after a 
few years, his father also died, there was no one left 
to love and care for him in the wide world but his 
lame old grandmother and Tom, the grey cut. 

His father had been a shoemaker, and when he 
died the little shop was closed, and the old grand- 
mother sold the few boots and shoes that were left 
in it, which brought just about money cnough to 
pay for a month’s lodging down in the damp, dark 
little basement, into which they were obliged to 
move, now that there was no onc to carn anything; 
for little Ben was only five years old, and could, of 
course, do no work yet that he would have been 
paid for, and his poor old grandmother, who had 
grown weak and ill with all her sorrow, lay help- 
less upon her narrow bed, and sighed when she 
thought how very, very poor they were, and won- 
dered what should become of little Ben. 

“* Oh, if I could only get well and strong enough 
to work!” she said, over and over again; and her 
heart grew heavier each day as she felt herself grow 
weaker and saw how little chance there was of her 
getting better, there in that damp, cellar-like room, 
into which no ray of warm sunlight ever found its 
way. 

Ben was a merry little fellow, and happy enough 
in his own way. He loved his good old grand- 
mother dearly, and after buying the loaf of brown 
bread at the baker’s every morning with the pennies 
she gave him, he would take in from the doorstep 
the big cracked pitcher into which the milkman al- 
ways stopped to pour a little milk when he passed 
at sunrise, and empty it into the yellow bowl, then 
cut off two great slices from the loaf, as smartly as 
a little man, and break them up into it, as the old 
grandmother liked it. When all this was done, 
and he had given old grey Tom his share upon 
the broken saucer, he clambered up on the bed, sat 
down with the bowl between his knees, and began 
to feed his grandmother with the pewter spoon, 
giving her a mouthful between each of his, and 
thus the three would make out quite a nice break- 
fast. 

But the old grandmother knew that a time would 
come, ere long, when there would be no more pen- 
nies in the little wooden box on the shelf to pay for 
the bread and milk, and then, unless she soon grew 
better and could earn others, what should become 
of them? 


And she began to worry so much, as the little 
box became emptier and emptier, that she grew 
worse and worse. 

Often, too, a shiver passed over her, there, in 
the close, damp basement, though it was summer 
time. She thought that if she could but climb up 
the steep stairs to the door-step, like old Tom, and 
warm herself in the sunshine, where little Ben sat 
and played by himself all day, she should grow 
strong and well. She began to long for it more 
and more cach day, and when little Bennie, who 
did not know how ill she was, came down to see her 
now and then during the day, she would press him 
to her and say: 

‘‘Warm me, Bennie; I am so cold. Give mea 
little sunshine—a little sunshine !” 

Bennie heard her say this so often that he began 
to notice, for the first time, that the sun did not 
shine down here, and wondered why it did not, if 
his good old grandma wanted itso much. Once, 
when he heard her say it again as she closed her 
eyes with a sigh, he opened the door, and called 
up the stairs as loud as he could, ‘‘ Come down, 
sunshine ! come down and warm grandma ; she is 
cold !” 

But the sunbeams only danced on the doorstep, 
and did not seem willing to come down the dark 
stairs into the chilly room below. 

‘*You are naughty!” cried little Ben, holding 
the door open for a minute or two to see if the sun- 
shine would not make up its mind tocome. But 
it would not, and then he forgot all about it, and 
was playing in it a few moments after as happy as 
ever. 

One morning, however, he awoke very early. 
His poor old grandma was tossing about in her 
sleep, moaning pitifully, and murmuring from time 
to time the words he had heard so often, ‘‘ Oh, for 
a little sunshine !—a little sunshine !” 

Little Ben rubbed his eyes, climbed down from 
the foot of her bed, where he always slept, slipped 
on his jacket and pinafore and buttoned on his 
short trowsers, then sat down on a stool, and, rest- 
ing his flaxen head on both of his chubby hands, 
commenced thinking, as gravely as a little man. 
This would never do! His poor grandma must 
have some sunshine! He frowned when he thought 
how naughty it was not to come, when she could 
never climb up to the doorstep for it as Tom and 
he did. But she should have some, anyhow. He 
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would get it. Suddenly he clasped his little hands 
and cried: 

‘“*]T know! Iii go out to the meadow papa used 


to take me to, where it’s warmer, and where 
there ’s more of it than here in the street, and bring 
some home to grandma in something!” And he 
began at once to look for something to put it in. 

But there was only the yellow bowl, and that 
would not do because it had no lid, and he might 
spill all the sunshine before he got home with it; 
and the tin pail on the shelf was no good, for it had 
a hole in the bottom, through which it would 
leak out. 

There was nothing but the cracked pitcher 
out on the door-step,—perhaps the milkman 
had not come yet, and it was empty. That 
would have todo. It hada little top, though 
it wasn’t a very little pitcher. He could 
fill it on the meadow and hold it shut with 
his hand till he got back to his grandma. 

And the little fellow climbed up the stairs, 
and there, sure enough, stood the brown 
pitcher still empty, for it was but just get- 
ting light. 

‘* How lucky!” thought Bennie, running 
down once more for the yellow bowl to put 
in its place. Then he started off with his 
pitcher around the corner and down the 
street his papa used to take when he went 
to the meadow ; for Ben was a bright little 
fellow, and remembered the way well. 

‘*T shall be back by the time grandma 
wakes up,” said Bennie, trotting along so 
fast that he reached the meadow just as the 
sun was shedding its first rosy light over it. 

‘*How sweet!” said he, holding up his 
little hand into the pink light. ‘‘I must 
get some of this! That’s a great deal pret- 
tier than the yellow kind on the doorstep, 
and grandma will like it!” 

And he held the little brown pitcher to- 
wards the sun and let it shine right into it, 
and when he thought it must be full, quickly 
pressed his dimpled hand on the top and 
started off ina run homeward. The dew flew 
up around him like spray, so fast did his lit- 
tle bare feet dash through the tall grass and 
wild flowers, which he did not even glance at now 
in his breathless haste to get home with his pitcher. 
Perhaps they were displeased at being overlooked 
in this way by Bennie, who had never passed them 
thus before, and wanted to stop him, for suddenly 
some tall grasses tripped his feet, and down went 
Bennie with all force upon the earth, and smash! 
went the pitcher in his hand. 

Poor little Ben! There he sat on his knees in 
the wet grass, picking up the pieces of the old 
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brown pitcher and trying to fit them together 
again. 

‘* All my pretty sunshine spilt !” he cried, almost 
weeping with sorrow and vexation. 

What was to be done? He would bring home 
some of it, and now, what should he put it in? 

He threw away the pieces, seeing they were of 
no use, and took off his little old straw hat to see 
what that might hold. But, dear me! that was all 
full of holes, through which the sunshine would 
have leaked out long before he got home. 


BENNIE STARTS OFF IN A 


RUN HOMEWARD. 


So there he sat frowning, his flaxen head resting 
on both hands again, trying to think what to do 
next. But no thought would come to him this 
time, and he got up to go home, with a pout on his 
red lips. 

As he rose he noticed for the first time what 
lovely flowers were blooming all around him in 
the tall grass, glistening with dew in the morning 
light. And, for a moment, forgetting everything 
else, he ran from one to the other, picking the 
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prettiest, and had already gathered a great bunch,: 


when his eyes fell upon a most beautiful white lily, 
bending towards him on its tall, graceful stem, its 
snowy cup filled to overflowing with the rosy light 
of the morning sun. 

In an instant little Ben flung down all the flowers 
he had gathered, and cried, joyfully, ‘‘ The very 
thing!” and as fast as his nimble fingers would 
do it, he closed the white leaves of the lily firmly 
down upon the cup, and held them there with 
one hand, while he broke off the flower with the 
other, and then ran with his treasure, holding it 
tightly shut all the time, back across the meadow 
and through the streets as fast as his little feet 
would carry him, until he reached his grand- 
mother's room. 

‘‘Grandma! grandma!” cried little Ben, running 
up to her, breathlessly, with the flower in his hand, 
‘‘here is some pretty pink sunshine for you from 
the meadow !” 

The old woman eagerly seized the fresh, dewy 
flower with her trembling hands, and as little 
Bennie took his fingers off from its top and the 
white leaves rosc up around it again like a snowy 
star, he was sure he saw a beautiful rosy light shine 
from it upon the wrinkled face that bent over it. 

“See!” cried Bennie, clapping his dimpled 
hands with joy, ‘‘ see the pretty sunshine !” 

‘‘What is this, Bennie?” she said, turning to- 
wards him. ‘‘ Where in the world did you get this 
beautiful gem?” 

Bennie did not understand what she meant, and 
peeped into the lily in her hand to see the sunshine, 
wondering that it had held so much. There, in the 
very centre of the cup, sparkled a wonderful shin- 
ing stone, like a drop of crimson dew, from which 
the rosy light streamed up, brighter even than the 
sunlight on the dewy grass in the meadow. 


The rosy morning-light in the lily had changed 
into a brilliant ruby in little Bennie’s loving hand. 
e e # e a s ® 

For the first time since her illness, Bennie’s 
grandmother could sit up in bed, and before many 
more days had passed she was able to get up and 
walk about. The rich light of the ruby was warmer 
than the sun on the door-step; and ere long she 
grew quite strong and well again. 

How happy was little Ben when his grandmother, 
with Tom and himself, climbed up the stairs once 
more, and sat there on the doorstep bright and 
joyous in the sunshine. 

‘* Bennie, my darling,” she said, looking at the 
ruby in the sunlight, ‘‘I think we are rich now. 
This is a precious jewel.” 

And she went out that very morning and staid 
away for more than an hour. When she returned, 
she put her arms about him and kissed him many 
times, with tears of joy, and then she drew a bag 
from her pocket, filled with shining gold coins the 
jeweler had given her for the precious stone. 

Oh, how very happy they were ! 

Grandmother bought a very little house with one 
pleasant room, whose bright windows opened out 
upon that very meadow where little Ben had found 
the lily, and the rosy sunlight shone in upon them 
every morning, and there she and Bennie and old 
Tom lived happily for the rest of their lives. 

Some persons may say this little story is only a 
legend, and not to be believed; others may think 
that some very rich lady, plucking: lilies in the 
meadow, dropped her jewel into one of those that 
she left ungathered. But / say to you, dear young 
friends, that never in this world did anybody go 
hunting for sunshine to brighten another’s life but 
a jewel came to light, as precious as the beautifu 
gem that Bennie gave to his grandmother. 


PUSSY’S CLASS. 


By M. M. D. 


‘“Now, children,” said Puss, as she shook her head, 
‘‘It is time your morning lesson was said.” 

So her kittens drew near with footsteps slow, 

And sat down before her, all in a row. 


‘‘ Attention, class!” said the cat-mamma, 
‘And tell me quick where your noses are!” 
At this, all the kittens sniffed the air, 
As though it were filled with a perfume rare. 
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‘* Now, what do you say when you want a drink?” 
The kittens waited a moment to think, 
And then the answer came clear and loud— 
You ought to have heard how those kittens meow’d ! 


‘Very weil. ’T is the same, with a sharper tone, 
When you want a fish or a bit of a bone. 
Now, what do you say when children are good ?” 
And the kittens purred as soft as they could. 


‘*And what do you do when children are bad? 
When they tease and puli?” Each kitty looked sad. 

‘*Pooh!” said their mother. ‘‘ That is n’t enough ; 
You must use your claws when children are rough. 


“‘And where are your claws? ‘'o, no, my dear” 
(As she took up a paw). ‘‘See! they ’re hidden here.” 
Then all the kittens crowded about, : 
To see their sharp little claws brought out. 


They felt quite sure they should never need 

To use such weapons—oh no, indeed ! 

But their wise mamma gave a pussy’s ‘‘ Jshaw /” 
And boxed their cars with her softest paw. 


‘*Now sftisss/ as hard as you can,” she said ; 
But every kitten hung down its head. . 
‘* Spttsss / 1 say,” cried the mother cat ; 
But they said, ‘‘O mammy, we can’t do that.” 


‘*Then go and play,” said the fond mamma; 

‘* What sweet little idiots kittens are! 
Ah well! I was once the same, I suppose ”— 
And she looked very wise and rubbed her nos:. 
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SOME CURIOUS THINGS THAT MAY BE FOUND ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


How many of our young readers can tell us the names of the stran 
They may all be found on our A 


looking objects that are shown in this picture ? 
tic sea-coast. 


FAST FRIENDS. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Author of the ‘‘ Fack Hazard” Stories. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
JACK AND THE PROFESSOR. 


““Ha! ha! my young friend! I never was so 
taken!” said the professor, rallying quickly, and 
assuming an air of gayety. ‘‘I thought ’t was my 
dear boy. Where is Ae? How come you here?” 

“I called on business,” replied Jack, quietly. 
‘‘How’s Phineas?” 

‘“' You mean—ha—Master Felix; for he’s Master 
Felix now, the celebrated clairvoyant. He’s cheer- 
ful; he’s lovely,” said the professor, airily. 
‘‘Wasn’t he here when you came in?” 

‘‘There was nobody here; so I sat down to 
wait.” 

‘‘Aha! That’s very strange. Where can the 
rogue have gone? And—my dear friend!” said 
the professor, nervously,—for he appeared strangely 
to suspect the friendliness of Jack’s intentions,— 


‘*to what do I owe the honor of this visit? It’s so 
long since I had the pleasure!” 

‘* As long ago as when you were in the ’Lectrical 
’Lixir business, and Phin was the son of poor, but 
honest parents, who blew your trumpet for you, 
after you had cured him of a whole catalogue of 
diseases !” said Jack, sarcastically. ‘‘ 1 remember 
that good-natered little interview on the circus 
ground !” 

‘* You played a shrewd game, I must confess!” 
said the other, with a forced laugh. ‘‘ And I love 
a shrewd game, though I be the victim, as I’ve 
often had occasion to observe. You was shrewd, 
and I don’t resent it.” 

‘‘And how have you and Phin—excuse me, I 
mean Master Felix—been flourishing since then?” 
Jack inquired. 

‘On the hull, finely!’ We’ve had our ups and 
downs ; but variety is the spice of life, you know; 
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and all’s well that ends well; and here we be at 
last, on the top wave of fortune,” added the pro- 
fessor, pricking at the wick of the lamp. 

‘You ’ve an eloquent hand-bill here,” said Jack. 

““You’ve read it? And admired it, I hope! 
Aint it tremenjuous? Takes with our sort of cus- 
tomers wonderfully ! ” 

‘“ You must have had help in writing it.” 

‘‘ Well, to be honest, I had; for I don’t pretend 
to hold the pen of a ready writer myself. I fur- 
nished the pints, and employed one of the most 
brilliant young men of genius about town, to write 
‘em out; a very noted young author.” 

“Ah!” said Jack. ‘If he is very noted, per- 
haps I have heard of him.” 

‘* Very likely. Ah—let me see—I can’t recall 
his name. Very young; but O, what talent!” 

‘‘You must have to pay such talent very liber- 
ally.” 

‘‘Liberally? Munificently! I pay everybody 
munificently now. Why, sir, the writing of that 
hand-bill cost me a round twenty dollars.” 

‘“ Professor De Waldo, or Doctor Lamont, or 
Doctor Doyley, or good-natered John Wilkins,—in 
short, George Reddington,” said Jack, with a de- 
termined look, ‘‘ you and I know each other pretty 
well, and there’s no use of your trying your little 
humbug with me. I think you ’ll remember the 
name of your talented young author in a minute. 
Here ’s the original copy of your hand-bill, with his 

ame written up there in the corner. It was a 
shrewd game you played with him; but / don’t so 
much admire your kind of shrewdness. I’m his 
friend, and I’ve come to collect, not the twenty 
dollars you say you paid him, but the five dollars 
you promised and did n’t pay.” 

The professor laoked at the manuscript, and 
smiled a very skinny smile. 

“‘ Well, this is a double surprise! To think you 
should be the friend of that young man!” he said, 
politely returning the paper. 

‘* Will you pay me?” said Jack. 

‘‘T am your humble servant,” replied De Waldo, 
with mock courtesy ; ‘‘ but when you talk of pay, 
I must beg respectfully to be excused. Paying aint 
in my line of business.” 

‘‘ Have n't you the least atom of honor or shame 
about you?” cried Jack. ‘‘I think I never heard 
of so mean a trick. You hired my friend to write 
the hand-bill, copied it secretly, and then gave it 
back to him, with the pretence that it didn’t suit 
you! I’ve heard that thieves and pickpockets 
have a little honor; if so, you are not fit for their 
company.” 

The professor seemed to feel these earnest home- 
thrusts ; for after a moment’s pause, during which 
he hastily pricked up the lamp-wick once more, he 
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replied, ‘‘ Come, now! be good-natered! le’s both 
be good-natered, and I'll tell ye the honest truth. 
I had n’t the cash when your friend brought in the 
hand-bill, or I should n’t have took the trouble to 
shav> him so close.” 

‘*T accept the apology,” said Jack, ‘‘ provided 
you ’ll make it good by paying him, now that you 
have the cash. No pretenee of poverty now, 
George Reddington! You had a handful of money 
before you, just as you noticed me here in Phin’s 
place. Then you snatched it up. It’s there in 
your pocket now.” : 

‘*My young friend,” said the professor, laying 
his hand on the said pocket, and bowing,—for he 
had again risen to his feet,—‘‘it’s a matter of 
principle with me never to pay an old debt.” 

Jack laughed scornfully. ‘‘A quack—a hum- 
bug—like you, to talk of principle !” 

‘*Is it possible,” grinned De Waldo, ‘‘ that you 
don’t believe in our new science?” 

‘‘ Whether I do or not, I don’t believe in such 
professors of it as you. I do believe there ’s some- 
thing in mesmerism and clairvoyance,—a great 
deal; and I think it is too bad that as soon as any 
such new thing is talked of, you sharpers and ignor- 
amuses should rush to take it up, and make it a 
nuisance, and disgust honest-minded people with 
it, before they have a chance to know anything 
else about it. That’s my opinion of you and your 
science.” 

‘* I must say,” replied De Waldo, still grinning, 
but with sparkling malice, ‘“‘ your remarks is gittin 
ruther personal.” 

‘* And as for your paying old debts,” Jack went 
on, ‘‘ you paid one to me once, and you did seem 
to regard it as a great mistake at the time.”’ 

‘‘ Yes! and for that very thing I owe you no 
good will!” cried De Waldo, shaking his fist at 
Jack, who still quietly kept his seat. ‘‘ Your friend 
has sent the wrong man to collect his bills; and 
now I tell you to clear out of this room, or you ’ll 
git kicked out!” 

‘*Lay your hands on me,” said Jack, ‘‘and 
something worse will happen to you than has hap- 
pened to your son Phineas already.” 

‘You know what—what has happened to him?” 


said the professor, again changing his manners, 


and looking decidedly anxious. 

‘* Pay me the five dollars I've come for, and I ‘il 
tell you what has happened to him. If you don’t 
pay me, I'll stay here and be your Master Felix in 
a way you wont like. I’m out of business just 
now, and I'll just give my time to exposing your 
miserable humbug to every customer who comes to 
your door. Though there’ll be no need of my 
troubling myself, unless you get your Master Felix 
back again.” 
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‘“ Now, look here!” said the professor, more and 
more disturbed. ‘‘ Be reasonable ; and le’s come to 
an understanding. What has happened to my 
boy?” 

‘Will you give me five dollars?” 

‘*How do I know you ’ve a right to collect the 
money ?” 

‘‘ There ’s the manuscript ; that shows you plain 
enough, if you really cared anything for the right.” 
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‘TAKE THREE DOLLARS, AND HERE'S YOUR MONLY.” 


‘** Settle for two dollars, and tell me where my 
boy is, and it’s a bargain.” 

‘** Five dollars!” insisted Jack. 

‘*But how do I know you re’lly know anything 
about him?” 


‘* George Reddington, you ’ve lied to me about - 


as often as you even spoke to me, but you know I 
never lied to you. Now, I say, something Has 
happened to Phin,—something bad enough, too,— 
and I promise to tell you what it is, if you pay me; 
otherwise, I get my pay in a way that will be a 
great deal worse for you.” 

** Jack,” replied the professor, more seriously 
than he had yet spoken, ‘‘I don’t like you, that’s 
a fact; but I trust you. Take three dollars, and 
here ’s your money.” 
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Jack saw a chance of getting his five dollars, if 
he insisted upon it; but he chose to accept the 
smaller sum, for good reasons,—partly because he 
knew that George would have been glad to get so 
much, and would have thought himself well paid: 
but chiefly because he feared lest, if the professor 
held out a few minutes longer, something might 
occur to break off the negotiation. In short, he 
believed Phin might at any moment return. 

‘* Well,” said he, pocketing 
the three dollars with a stern 
smile of satisfaction, ‘‘ you ve 
given me the credit of being 
truthful; and now I ’ll tell you 
what I know of Phin. As I was 
coming by a grocery store on 
this street, I saw a man drag- 
ging a boy into the door, for 
stealing something out of the 
open boxes or barrels outside. 
I saw only the boy’s back, and 
I did n’t recognize him; but 
now, the more I think of it. 
the surer I am that boy was 
Phineas. The man was threat- 
ening to give him over to the 
police.” 

“* How was he dressed ?” 

‘He had on a brown coat, 
and a sort of Scotch cap.” 

‘“‘That’s him!” exclaimed 
the professor, with a gleam of 
excitement in his lank face. 
‘He was after them peas, to 
blow in his confounded blow- 
pipe. I wish I had smashed it, 
as I threatened, long ago! | 
can’t spare him now, or I ’d let 
him go,—and good enough for 
him, for gettin’ into such a 
scrape !”’ 

Jack went out with the professor, and accom- 
panied him to the grocery where Phin had been 
captured. He could not help feeling an interest in 
his old companion, and a desire to meet him again. 
But the luckless youth had already been given over 
to the police; and Jack was too eager to run home 
with his money, to think of following Phin’s for- 
tunes farther that night. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


AN UNFORESEEN CALAMITY. 


HE found George in bed, almost too ill to care 
for the money, or to listen to his story. 

Jack was alarmed. He sat on the bed, in the 
comfortless room, lighted only by a dim reflection 
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from the street, and felt his friend’s hot brow and 
palm ; and asked, imploringly, to know what he 
could do for him. 

‘For we’ve a pile of money now, you know, 
and you can have whatever you like !”’ 

“1 ’ve been thinking—if I could have just a taste 
of lemonade—you are so good!” faltered poor 
George, in a feeble voice. 

‘“‘Wait five minutes!” cried Jack; and he 
rushed from the room. 

In the overflow of his heart, he bought half-a- 
dozen lemons and half-a-pound of suyar at the 
nearest grocery. Then, noticing some fine oranges 
in the window, and remembering the wistful looks 
George had cast upon them the last time they 
passed that way together, he bought some of these, 
together with a pound of the nicest soda biscuit. 
A few dried herrings, the usual supply of bread 
and cheese, and two candles, completed his stock 
of purchases. The result was that when he reached 
home, and paid his rent to the landlord,—who 
dunned him for it as they met on the stairs,—he 
found that, of the three dollars he had collected 
that evening of Professor De Waldo, he had but 
fifteen cents left. 

‘““No matter!” thought he. ‘‘George must 
have what he needs, anyway; I'll trust to luck for 
the rest. Cheer up, old fellow!” he cried, as he 
entered the room. ‘‘ I’ve something for you.” 

The first thing was. to light one of the candles. 
The next, to mix some lemonade in a glass, and 
stir it with an old case-knife (their only utensil), 
which they kept hidden in the table drawer. 

‘*Now drink, George; I know it will do you 
good !” Jack said, taking the glass to the bedside. 

‘“‘Wont you—drink a little yourself— first ?” 
George said, faintly; even in his great distress 
thinking of his friend’s comfort before his own. 

‘‘ Never fear but I'll look out for myself!” ex- 
claimed Jack ; and he supported George while he 
drank. 

To his disappointment, George sipped only a 
few drops, and then sank back on his pillow, com- 
plaining of a violent headache. 

‘‘Can’t you suck one of these oranges?” Jack 
asked, with anxious sympathy. ‘‘ You remember 
how good they looked to you the other day.” 

‘¢ By and by—not now—you are so kind, dear 
Jack! Let me rest a little while. O dear!” 

George turned his face to the wall; and soon, 
from his heavy breathing, Jack thought he must be 
asleep. 


‘‘ Sleep is what he needs more than anything. © 


He’ll be better in the morning. Poor fellow! he 
must n’t work so hard, and starve himself in this 
way, any more!” 

It was not long before Jack himself went to bed; 


but he had scarcely fallen asleep, when his friend's 
restless tossing and moaning waked him, and he 
jumped up to light the candle again, and see what 
could be done. 

In this way he was up and down all night, gladly 
sacrificing himself, but without the satisfaction of 
feeling that all his care and watching brought his 
poor friend any relief. 

The good woman of the house had but just en- 
tered her kitchen the next morning, when a hag- 
gard, anxious boy’s face appeared at the door. It 
was the face of Jack. 

‘* Mrs. Dolberry ! if you will be so good, ma’am, 
—my friend is in a bad way,—I don’t know what 
to do for him,—and if you will be so kind as to 
come and see him!” 

She was a large, coarse woman; and Jack re- 
membered with a pang of remorse the instinctive 
dislike both he and George had felt towards her, 
and the fun they had made of her in their merrier 
days. But within that mass of flesh, which cer- 
tainly appeared open to ridicule as it climbed with 
toilsome steps and asthniatic breath the lodging- 
house stairs, there was a woman’s heart, as Jack 
discovered now, in time of need. 

“‘ Here, Janet!” she cried; ‘finish slicin’ up 
these taters. Slash on some coal soon as ever the 
fire gits kindled a little. Ill be back in a second.” 

The idea of her making the journey to the upper 
story and back in that brief space of time, was onc 
of those ridiculous things which the boys would 
have had some mirth over a few days ago. It was 
certainly no trifling undertaking for a creature of 
her short breath and vast bulk; but she set about 
it heroically, placing a hand on her knee to aid her 
ascent, and making a forcible gasp at every step, 
like a man chopping wood.: Jack, however, — 
though, in his impatience, he thought she had 
never been so slow,—felt no disposition to laugh at 
her now. 

She entered the room, glanced quickly about it, 
then looked at George, and finally laid her hand 
gently on his head. 

‘* Your chum is in a burnin’ fever,” she said. 
‘‘T knowed it soon as ever I set eyes on him. How 
long has he been so?” 

‘* Only since last evening.” 

‘*He’s got all run down; I’ve been feelin’ all 
along ’t suthin’ wa’ n’t jest right with you two boys, 
but ’t wa’ n’t none o’ my business, long as ye paid 
yer rent. Has he had his meals reg’lar?” 

‘* Not very,” Jack confessed. 

“‘T thought so. Goin’ ’thout warm dinners ’s 
enough to make anybody sick. I wondered whether 
you wa’n’t pretty poor. But them oranges don’t 
look as if you was; I can’t afford oranges, present 
prices.” 
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‘I thought they would be good for him,” Jack 
explained. ‘‘ What would be good?” 

‘A doctor can tell ye better’n I can. I can 
mos’ gen’ly nu’s’ my own children; but I don’t 
want nothin’ to do with a case of fever. Been out 
of his head, ha’ n’t he?” 

““ Some of the time; he has talked of all sorts of 
things.” 

‘‘ My ’pinion, he’s dangerously sick,” said the 
woman; ‘‘and the sooner ye bring the doctor to 
him the better.” 

‘‘ What doctor do you recommend?” Jack asked, 
with despair at his heart. 

‘Doctor Maxwell, jest a few doors down this 
street. Aint nobody better’n him. Terms reason- 
able, too. He comes to them that employs him 
reg’lar, for half-a-dollar a visit. He ‘ll come to any- 
body in my house for that.” 

Jack seized his cap. He did not know where the 
half-dollars were coming from to pay the doctor; 
and he did not stop to consider; he only knew 
that the doctor must be called. 

‘*T am very thankful to you,” he murmured. 

‘Don’t think of sich a thing. I only wish ye ’d 
axed me in afore. And now if there’s anything 
else I can do for ye,—any hot water, when the doc- 
tor comes, or Injin meal and soft soap for poultice, 
—there’s nothin’ like a soft-soap poultice to sweat 
off diseases,—or a light and nourishin’ broth for 
your friend, soon as he’s able to take it,—you ’ve 
only to call on me, and I'll jump at the chance.” 

Jack did not smile, as he would once have done, 
at the thought of the excellent woman, with all her 
flesh, jumping at anything. Tears were in his 
eyes, as he thanked her again, and hastened to 
bring the doctor. 

The doctor camé. He examined the patient, 
looked grave, shook his head, and mixed some 
medicines with a solemn air, which filled Jack with 
horrible dread. Having explained how and when 
they were to be taken, and administered the first 
dose himself, he said, in answer to Jack’s anxious 
questions : 

‘*He’s pretty sick,—that’s all I’m prepared to 
say now. I can judge of the case better, after I see 
what effect the medicines have on him. He can’t 
have too careful nursing. Be sure and not neglect 
anything I have told you. [ll look in again in the 
course of the day.”’ 

He came again at noon; but discovered no 
favorable symptoms in his patient. At five o’clock 
he paid a third visit, and had a consultation with 
Mrs. Dolberry (who waylaid him in the entry) be- 
fore coming up stairs. 

George had been delirious all the afternoon; 
talking incoherently of Vinnie, the pickpockets, 
Mrs. Libby and Mr. Manton, manuscripts and 
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magazines, pawnbrokers’ shops and Bowery Hall. 
Once he burst into a wild laugh, and, sitting up in 
bed, pointed at the mantelpiece, which he imag- 
ined to be the stage of the colored minstrels. 

‘* Jack, as Miss Dinah / see him dance! Funny 
as anything can be, till they bring out my piece! 
Where’s Fitz Dingle?” Then, after listening to 
some imaginary conversation, he added, seriously. 
‘* They say Fitz Dingle has gambled away his bad 
eye; but I don’t think it a very great loss.” 

Half the time he did not know Jack; and if he 
chanced to know him at one moment, he took him 
for somebody else the next. 

It was at this crisis that Dr. Maxwell made his 
third visit. After again examining the patient, he 
turned to Jack: 

‘It is my duty to say to you that your friend is 
threatened with a dangerous fever; and that, if he 
has any relations, they should be notified at once. 
It will be impossible for you to give him all the care 
he needs; and it will be putting rather too much 
on Mrs. Dolberry to have him sick in her house, 
unless you can get some assistance.” 

‘“O, I can take care of him! I wont leave him, 
day or night!” cried Jack, quite wild in his distress. 
‘* Only tell me he will live !” 

‘*I hope he may,—I shall do all I possibly can 
for him,” replied the doctor. ‘‘And be sure you 
do your part, so that you may have nothing to re- 
gret. Ill look it again at about nine o’clock.” 

The climax of Jack’s woes seemed to be reached: 
and after the doctor’s departure he gave way, for 
the first time, to feelings of utter grief and despair. 
He could see no hope but that George would die: 
he would certainly die, he thought, unless help 
could be speedily had; for what could he do, alone 
with him in the great city, without money and 
without friends ? 

He blamed himself for everything ; and now the 
memory of their one quarrel came back to him with 
a pang which he thought would never cease to 
rankle in his breast, unless he could hear George 
say once more that he freely forgave him all. 


CHAPTER XXAXIII. 
A MYSTERY IN JACK’S POCKET. 


But Jack was not a lad to give himself up to 
the bitterness of despair, when there was something 
to be done. 

That he might have nothing more to regret, he 
resolved to take the doctor’s advice, and wnite to 
George’s friends. There, on the table, was the 
letter to Vinnie, which had been written the day 
before, but not sealed; and he determined to en- 
close a few words of his own in that. 

This done, he wrote the long-contemplated letter 
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to Mr. Chatford, asking for help. His pride was 
now all gone; and he blamed himself bitterly for 
not writing before. ‘‘If I had,” thought he, 
“George might have been saved from this. Now 
it will be a week before I can expect a reply,—and 
who knows what may happen before then?” 

Mr. Dolberry came in,—a brisk little man, a 
dozen years younger than his wife, and such a 
pygmy, compared with her, that the boys used to 
nickname him Little Finger. He brought a plate 
of toast, with a message from the Hand to which 
{as the boys fabled) he belonged. 

‘She says you must eat it, or you'll be sick 
yourself,” he said to Jack, setting down the plate. 
‘* You must look out about that. I don’t know 
what under the sun would become of you both, or 
of us, if you should be took down. You'd have to 
go the hospital, for aught I see. And I aint sure 
but what your chum ’ll have to go, as ’t is. Doctor 
says he’s perty sick.” 

‘¢T can’t let him go to the hospital!” Jack ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ He never shall be taken away from me, 
if he lives. If he dies—then I don’t care what 
happens.” 

‘<If you ’ve got plenty of money,” said the little 
man, ‘‘ you may keep him out of the hospital ; 
though I'd advise you not to. It will be jest as 
well for him, and mabby better, to go; and enough 
sight better for you, to let him go. You'll be free 
to run about your business then, as you can’t now. 
It’s an awful job—a terrible sacrifice—to take care 
of a person in a fever, day and night; and I don’t 
think you know what it is you undertake.” 

If, conveyed by this sincere advice, the selfish 
thought entered Jack’s mind, that he might shirk 
his duty to his friend,—abandon him to the chari- 
ties of a public hospital, and the care of strangers, 
while he, unhindered, looked out for his own wel- 
fare,—he received that thought only to abhor it, 
and reject it with scorn. How would he feel, ship- 
ping as a hand on board a boat, and returning to 
the home and friends he had so rashly left, while. 
for aught he knew, the companion he had deserted 
might be dying under the hands of hired nurses, 
and calling for him in vain? 

‘You are very kind—Mrs. Dolberry is very 
kind,” he replied. ‘‘1 hope we sha’ n’t trouble you 
too much. But! shall keep my friend with me if 
I can.” ’ 

Jack passed another. fearful night with his patient, 
giving him his medicines, with occasionally a sip 
of lemonade, and trying to soothe him in his fits of 
delirium. He was now so tired that, at the slight- 
est opportunity that occurred, whether it found him 
reclining in the bed or sitting in a chair, he could 
catch a few minutes’ sleep. 

It was an unspeakable relief wren morning came, 
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and with it the doctor. He had furnished all nec- 
essary medicines on his previous visits, but he now 
wrote a prescription for something which he seemed 
to consider very important, to be bought at the 
apothecary’s. It would cost, he said, about half-a- 
dollar. Jack trembled. For his friend’s sake he 
was afraid to say that they had, between them, but 
fifteen cents in the world; thinking the doctor 
would, with that knowledge, drop the case at once, 
and that George would then have to be carried to 
the hospital. 

“*If I live,” Jack vowed to himself, after the doc- 
tor was gone, ‘‘I’ll pay him for his visits some 
day,—somehow! And I'll get this medicine, too, 
and pay for it; there must be some way !” 

An idea, which he had suggested to George, 
mostly in jest, now occurred to him in a more seri- 
Ous aspect. 

He had proposed, we remember, that they should 
take turns at pretending sickness and lying abed, 
in order that one suit of clothes might serve for 
both, while the other suit went to the pawnbroker’s. 
But George was now sick in earnest; and why 
should not the plan be carried out in earnest? 

* “T'll put on his clothes, and pawn mine, for 
mine will bring more than his. They ought to 
bring five dollars; and that ought to buy his med- 
icines, and what little I shall need to live on, till we 
get money either from his folks or mine. He wont 
want his clothes before then; if he does, he shall 
have ’em, and I'll go to bed.” 

With this thought, Jack began to clear his pock- 
ets again. Only two things of any importance 
dropped out, besides some pawnbrokers’ tickets. 

The first was a business card,—that of Josiah 
Plummerton, the old gentleman who had kindly 
loaned the boys money to pay their fares, after their 
pockets were picked on the steamboat. They had 
never yet hunted him up, because they had not seen 
themselves in a condition to repay his loan, and did 
not care to ask a second favor from him until they 
could properly acknowledge the first. But now 
Jack thought that, as a last resort, he would apply 
to their old friend. 

As he was looking at the card, and shaking his 
pockets, a small bright stone, or bit of glass, fell 
out and rolled across the floor. He picked it up, 
and looked at it with surprise. How such a thing 
ever came in his pocket was a complete mystery to 
him. It had facets and angles, and it reflected 
the light with beautiful prismatic rays. He would 
have thought it a diamond, but for the absurdity 
of supposing that diamonds could be found tum- 
bling about the world in that way, and getting into 
boys’ pockets. 

‘‘It’s an imitation of a diamond, though,” 
thought Jack; though that easy conjecture did 
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not help him at all towards a solution of the mys- 
tery. He laid the stone with the card on the mantel- 
piece, and was proceeding to roll up his clothes in 
a compact bundle, when something—he could 
hardly have told what—caused him to change his 
mind; and, unfolding them again, after some hesi- 
tation he put them on. Perhaps he reflected that, 
if he was to call on Mr. Plummerton, he had better 
appear in his own attire. Soon Mrs. Dolberry 
came to bring him a cup of coffee and a baked 
potato, and to see how his friend was. 

‘‘ And now,” said she, ‘‘ give me all your dirty 
clothes; they can go into my wash as well as not. 
You boys don’t ’pear as though you’d had a 
woman to look after ye, lately! Can’t you put on 
a clean shirt, and give me the one you ’re wearin’?”’ 

‘All our under-clothes are soiled,” Jack was 

forced to confess; ‘‘ and it’s too, bad to trouble you 
with ’em.” 
_ “Never mind the trouble. But how comes it 
about that a couple of nice-appearin’ young men 
like you two, don’t have your washin’ ’tended to? 
Your socks aint so bad off—though they look as 
_ though you had darned ’em yourselves; but your 
shirts !” 

The truth was, that the boys had washed their 
own socks, and darned them with materials George 
had brought with him for that purpose; but the 
washing and doing-up of shirts was something 
quite beyond them. As Jack hesitated in his reply, 
the good woman went on: 

“‘T do believe that I guessed right in the first 
place; you’re short of money! If that’s so, the 
sooner you let me know it the better.”’ 

Whatever else he did, Jack could not lie to her. 
As he began to speak, his tongue was loosed, his 
heart opened, and he poured forth the story of 
their misfortunes. 

‘SWal! now I’m glad I know!” she said, dash- 
ing a big tear from her cheek. ‘‘ It’s a hard case ; 
but now you must sce the folly of tryin’ to take 
care o’ your sick friend and keep him in my house. 
Me and my husband ’l] do everything we can for 
ye; but you aint sure your friends will send you a 
dollar; and there ‘ll be doctors’ bills, and every- 
thing; and my doctor can git your chum into the 
hospital, where he ’ll have good care; and that, as 
I see, is the only thing to be done. Now eat your 
breakfast, and think it over, while I send this pre- 
scription to the ’pothecary’s, with the money to pay 
for 't.” 

Jack drank the coffee, but he could not eat a 
mouthful, he was so full of misery. 

In a little while Mr. Dolberry brought the med- 
icine, and helped to give the patient a dose of it; 
after which he consented to remain by the bedside 
while Jack went out to find a friend. 
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That friend was Mr. Josiah Plummerton. He 
was proprietor of a sail-loft, over on the East river. 
Jack was little acquainted in that part of the city, 
he had a good distance to travel, and it took him 
half-an-hour to find the place. Then he learned, 
to his dismay, that Mr. Plummerton had not come 
to his office that morning, and that his place of 
residence was in Brooklyn. 

When Jack took the card from the mantelpiece, 
he also slipped the little stone into his vest pocket. 
He thought no more about it until, as he was re- 
turning home, disconsolate, from his fruitless jour- 
ney, like a flash of light the recollection came to 
him of the pickpocket’s diamond ring. 

‘* This is the missing stone!” exclaimed Jack to 


himself. ‘‘ But it is most likely false ; everything 
is false about these fellows. I’ll show it to some- 
body.” 


Passing a jeweler’s door, as he was crossing the 
Bowery, he went in, and asked a bald-headed man 
behind the counter to look at the stone, and give 
an opinion of it. 

The man glanced at it; then, looking keenly at 
Jack, as if the fact of his possessing it was rather 
suspicious, he asked, ‘‘Is it yours?” 

‘*T think I shall claim it,” Jack replied. ‘I 
had my pocket picked of forty dollars, in Albany, 
a few weeks ago; anc the rogue left this in its 
place.” 

‘‘It dropped out of his ring,” said the man, 
growing interested. ‘‘If he got only forty dollars, 
he did n’t make a very good trade.” 

‘‘ How so?” cried Jack, surprised; for, even if a 
diamond, he had not thought of its being worth 
more than eight or ten dollars, such was his ignor- 
ance of stones. ‘‘ He got nearly thirty dollars from 
a friend of mine at the same time.” 

‘* You have rather the best end of the bargain 
after all,” the man replied, examining the stone 
with a glass, and then dropping it on a fine pair of 
scales behind him. 

‘*Ts it really—a diamond ? ” 

‘‘ It is a diamond, and a fine one.” 

‘‘Is it worth the money we were robbed of— 
seventy dollars?” 

‘“Yes, double that,” replied the jeweler, passing 
the stone back to its present possessor. ‘‘ You 
made a good trade. That stone never cost less 
than a hundred and fifty or sixty dollars.” 

“Will you buy it?” cned Jack, eagerly. 

‘‘I'd rather not take a stone that you came by 
in that way. Not but what I think you are hon- 
est,” the jeweler added, seeing Jack’s countenance 
fall; ‘‘ but it seems you had it of a rogue, and very 
likely he got it dishonestly.” 

Jack felt the force of the argument, and wasa 
good deal shake: by it. 
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‘‘ Then, if I can’t sell it, what ’s the good of hav- 
ing made so good a trade, as you call it? I don’t 
want a diamond; but my friend is sick, and we 
have no money, and ——” Jack began to choke. 

‘* Perhaps you can find somebody willing to buy 
it of you, and take the risk of the rightful owner 
coming to claim it,” replied the jeweler. | ‘‘ Or”— 
observing Jack’s distress—‘‘ if your want is only 
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JACK AND THE JEWELER. 


temporary, and a small sum will answer your pur- 
pose, I will lend you ten dollars on it; for you seem 
to be an honest lad.” 

Jack could not express his thanks. He was only 
too glad to leave the costly trifle in the jeweler’s 
hands, and take the proffered ten dollars, for im- 
mediate use. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE POLICE COURT. 


CROSSING over to Broadway, he passed along 
Leonard street; and was just opposite the great 
city prison,—from its gloomy style of architecture, 
and the use it served, called the Tombs,—when 
somebody ran lightly after him, and clapped him 
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on the shoulder. Jack turned, and to his surprise 
encountered the polite Professor De Waldo. 

‘‘T was just thinking of Phineas, and wondering 
——,” began Jack. 

‘‘ Wonder no more! Look here; and, if you 
have n’t seen it already, be amazed, be indig- 
nant!” 

And the professor, taking a newspaper from his 
pocket, pointed to a paragraph 
headed, ‘‘ Master Felix in a 
Fix.” 

Glancing his eye over the 
item, Jack saw that it was a 
facetious account of the arrest 
and incarceration of the cele- 
brated mesmeric subject on 
Saturday evening. 

‘‘ Now where’s your friend, 
the famous author, the young. 
man of genius ?” cried De Wal- 
do. ‘‘I’ve another job for him ; 
and I'll pay him this time, and 
pay him well. I want him to 
write a reply to this paragraph, 
describing the strange things 
Master Felix does under the 
influence, and then crack up his 
clairvoyant powers—get it into 
all the papers—make a mag- 
nificent advertisement, don’t 
you see?” 

Jack saw, and marveled at 
the father who could thus coolly 
think of turning his son’s mis- 
fortune and disgrace to a pecu- 
niary advantage. 

‘*Where is Phineas now?” 
he asked. 

‘* Before the police court, I 
expect, by thistime. But that’ll 
be all right; I’ve seen the man 
who had him arrested ; I’ve an understanding with 
him.” And the professor touched his pocket. 
‘Wont you come and see my boy? Then git your 
friend to write us up.” 

Jack replied that his friend was not in a con- 
dition to write up anybody; but, thinking this 
might be his only opportunity of seeing Phin, he 
accompanied the professor. | 

They found the court-room crowded with spec- 
tators, many of them belonging to the lowest class 
of society,—rogues and roughs, whose very gar- 
ments reeked with the atmosphere of vice; some 
attracted solely by a morbid curiosity to witness 
the coarse drama of life enacted every Monday 
morning on the stage of the police court; others 
by a personal interest in the fate of the prisoners. 
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A number of these were ranged on a long bench 
against the wall, behind a bar, guarded by con- 
stables. They were mostly a vicious-looking set, 
being men and boys arrested since Saturday, nearly 
all for drunkenness, assault and battery, or petty 
theft. In this row were two persons whom Jack 
recognized, with mingled feelings of surprise and 
heart-sickness. 

One was Master Felix. He sat at the end of the 
row, twirling his cap, and looking anxiously among 
the spectators, until his eyes rested on the pro- 
fessor, and his face suddenly lighted up with a 
gleam of hope. The next moment he saw Jack; 
and his countenance changed to a queer expression 
of shame and grinning audacity. 

The other person whom Jack recognized sat 
between two burly ruffians, with whose coarse gar- 
ments and features his own fashionable attire and 
polite face presented a curious contrast. Yet his 
coat had not the usual gloss; his linen appeared 
sadly soiled and crumpled ; his hair and whiskers 
lacked the customary careful curl; his chin bristled 
with a beard of two days’ growth; his gay features 
were downcast; in short, the whole man had so 
much the appearance of having passed a dismal 
Sunday in the Tombs, that at first Jack hardly 
knew him. But, looking again, he was sure of his 
man. It was Mr. Manton. 

And who was that kind-looking old gentleman 
just leaning over the bar to speak to him? Jack 
had a side view of his face: it was one he could 
never forget,—that of his old friend, Mr. Plum- 
merton, whom he had been to find that very morn- 
ing. 

‘Does Ae know Mr. Manton?” thought Jack. 
Then he remembered that the woman who talked 
with him on the steamboat, when he was passing 
around the hai, had proved to be Mr. Manton’s 
wife ; and it now occurred to him that she and the 
old gentleman might then have been traveling in 
company. 

An Irishman, who was arraigned for beating his 
wife, on her own complaint, having been let off 
with a light fine, which she cheerfully paid (her 
heart relenting towards him), the next case called 
was that of Mr. Manton. 

It was pitiful to see the fallen gentleman stand 
dangling his damaged hat, while a policeman testi- 
fied to having found him asleep in the gutter, with 
the curbstone for his pillow, very early on Sunday 
morning; and also to having picked him up ina 
similar condition twice before. 

No legal defence was set up; but Mr. Plummer- 
ton, standing by the judge’s desk, said a few words 
to him in a low voice. The judge then imposed a 
fine (which Mr. Plummerton paid), and gave Mr. 
Manton some earnest advice, to which that gentle- 
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man listened with humble attention. The case was 
then dismissed. 

As Mr. Manton was leaving the court-room, he 
passed near Jack, whom he evidently knew ; how- 
ever, as he did not seem to be in his usual spirits, 
Jack did not accost him. But when Mr. Plummer- 
ton was passing afterwards, Jack put out his hand. 

It was a moment before the old gentleman recog- 
nized him; then he exclaimed : 

‘‘Ah, I remember! the steamboat! You are 
one of the young fellows who had their pockets 
picked. And how have you got on since?” 

‘* Rather poorly, some of the time; and now 
my friend is sick. I have been to see you once, 
and I am going again soon.” 

‘Do so. I have thought of you more than once. 
But what ’s your business here ?”’ 

‘* That boy at the end of the row of prisoners is 
an old acquaintance of mine; and I just ran in, on 
his account.” 

‘*Ah! Where have you known him?” 

‘* He was brought up by the man I lived with in 
the country—Mr. Chatford. He is a relative of the 
family, and he was adopted as Mr. Chatford’s own 
son. But—you see that man talking with the 
policeman, over there? That is the boy’s father— 
a regular quack and swindler; he came along, and 
got the boy away from the best place in the world, 
and now they travel together.” 

‘‘T’m glad you ’ve no worse errand, for yourself. 
in this place!” said the old gentleman. ‘‘ It's bad 
enough to be obliged to come on account of others. 
Call and see me. I am ina hurry now.” 

Another petty case having been quickly disposed 
of, that of Master Felix came next in turn. The 
grocer who had caused his arrest did not appear 
against him; but the policeman who had taken the 
prisoner in charge made a brief explanation. 

The grocer, he said, had acted impulsively, hav- 
ing been much annoyed by repeated acts of pilfer- 
ing from his exposed boxes; but Professor De 
Waldo had satisfied him that the lad did not really 
intend to steal, and had engaged that nothing cf 
the kind should again occur. 

Fhe professor himself then offered to make 2 
speech, and began by describing the peculiar powers 
of his pupil, ‘‘ the celebrated Master Felix; ” but 
the judge cut him short, and the prisoner was dis 
charged, much to the chagrin of De Waldo, whe 
had counted on the occasion for advertising bh: 
business in Murray street. 

As Master Felix was going out, Jack stepped uf 
to him, and kindly gave him his hand. 

‘* How are ye, Phin?” 

‘* Hello, Jack!” said the ‘‘ celebrated,” rathe: 
sullenly. But, seeing that his old friend’s manner 
was really kind, and not sarcastic, as he had reason 
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to suppose it would be, he added, more openly, 
‘“What ’s the news? How are all the folks at 
home ?”’ 

‘<All well; and I am glad you speak of it as 
home,” replied Jack. 

‘‘ That ’s old habit; it’s no more a home to me, 
and never can be!” 

“IT don’t know about that, Phin. They often 
speak of you, and I know, if you should wish to go 
back, you would be welcomed—by Mrs. Chatford, 
especially ; for she can never speak of you without 
tears in her eyes.” 

Phin appeared touched. ‘‘ She was always good 
enough to me!” he muttered. © 

‘‘ Who was vof good to you? Phin, you know 
you left a good home, and good friends, when you 
left them; and if you would tell the truth, you 
would own that you were much befer off then 
than you have ever been since.” 

‘*] don’t know—there’s no use talking about 
that now. But what are you doing here in the 
city ?” 

**T can’t tell you now—I must hurry back toa 
sick friend ; but I want to see you again, Phin, be- 
fore I leave New York. Think of what ——” 

Jack did not finish his sentence. His eyes just 
then fell upon a well-dressed man entering the 
court-room, the sight of whom put for a moment 
everything else out of his mind. 

When, a little later, he again thought of Phin, 
and looked for him, he was gone, and he saw him 
no more. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


HOW THE DIAMOND FOUND A PURCHASER. 


THE person who had thus attracted Jack’s atten- 
tion pressed through the crowd, and, entering 
within the bar of the court, stood near the rail, 
talking with a lawyer about some criminal casc 
which was soon coming to trial. 

Jack struggled to get near, and, at the first 
opportunity, reached over the rail and touched the 
man on the shoulder.. The man gave him a frown- 
ing look, and was turning away again, when Jack 
said, in a low voice, ‘‘ I’ve something for you.” 

‘<I don’t know who you are,” answered the man, 
suspiciously. 

‘“‘T think you do,” said Jack, with sparkling 
eyes. ‘‘ At all events 4 

He whispered a sentence which caused the man 
quite to change his manner towards him, and 
answer hurriedly, ‘‘ Well, hold on! I'll be with 
you in a minute.” 

In a minute, accordingly, having finished his 
conference with the lawyer, he came out, and with- 
drew with Jack into the vestibule of the court. 
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‘‘ Now, what was that you said? I did n’t quite 
understand.” 

‘‘T think you understood. But I can repeat it. 
I said I believed I had a diamond which would fit 
that ring of yours.” 

‘‘What do you mean? What ring?” 

‘* Of course, Mr. MacPheeler,” said Jack, ‘‘ your 
hand was never in my pocket, and so the stone I 
found there, in place of my purse which was taken 
by some rogue, can’t belong to you. And yet 
I’ve the strongest feeling, that somehow that 
stone will fit your ring. I mean the ring which 
we saw on your finger—my friend and I—when 
we met you on a certain evening, not a great 
while ayo.” 

** Let me look at your stone a moment,” said 
Mr. Alex. MacPheeler. 

‘* Excuse me,” replied Jack. ‘‘ It is for sale, but 
it is not to be handled ina public place like this. 
I don’t think you need to see it, in order to know 
the kind of stone it is. If you would like to buy it, 
say so. If not—good morning.” 

‘*T should like a suitable stone for my ring,” said 
MacPheeler, graciously. ‘‘ If yours is such a one 
as I think, from your description, I'll give you 
twenty-five dollars for it.” 

‘* The price is one hundred and fifty dollars, Mr. 
MacPheeler,” answered Jack, firmly; ‘‘and there 's 
no use of your offering .less—you who know what 
fine stones are.” 

‘*Don’t talk quite so loud,” said MacPheeler, 
drawing Jack further aside. ‘‘ Do you remember 
how much you lost with your purse ?” 

‘‘ My friend and I together lost almost seventy 
dollars.” _ 

‘* Well, Ill give you seventy dollars for the 
stone. Then you wont lose anything.” 

‘*] beg your pardon !”’ said Jack, turning coldly 
away. ‘‘ You have made us a great deal of trouble.” 

“* 1?” cried MacPheeler, innocently. 

‘*] mean the rogues who robbed us,” said Jack, 
willing to keep up the little fiction, to please Mr. 
Manton’s friend. ‘‘ Not ten times seventy dollars 
would pay us for what we have suffered in conse- 
quence of that robbery. Now do you think I wili 
sell out for just the sum we lost? Ill sooner havc 
one of the rogues arrested, and use that diamond 
as evidence against him in court!” 

“‘ Give me the stone, and here is your money,” 
laughed MacPheeler, unfolding a roll of bills. 

‘** You will have to go with me to a jeweler’s over 
on the corner of the Bowery,” said Jack. ‘‘ There 
we 'Il make the exchange, if you wish it. But see 
here, Alex. MacPheeler ! if that money is counter- 
feit, or if you are not quite in carnest, we may as 
well part at once.” 

The pickpocket smiled at Jack’s natural distrust 
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of the character of his money and of the honesty 
of his intentions, and told him to ‘‘ go ahead.”’ 

‘‘ But you must give me back my purse, and my 
friend’s pocket-book,” said Jack. 

‘‘ That,” replied MacPheeler, ‘‘is out of the 
question. Do you think the man who took them 
would be apt to keep such things when they might 
turn up as evidence against him? Not if he is the 
kind of man I take him for.” 

‘‘ Well! come on!” said Jack. 

Not a word was said by either, as he led the way 
along the street, occasionally looking behind to see 
if the rogue was following, until they reached the 
jeweler’s door. 

‘* Now,” said Jack, stopping, ‘‘ here is the place ; 
and shall I call that poiiceman over, to stand by 
and see fair play ? or will you just pay your money 
and take the stone, like an honest man?” 

MacPheeler nodded and smiled again, in a cold, 
sinister way, and said Jack need n’t mind about the 
policeman. Then they went in. 

‘*T’ve a customer for that stone,” Jack said to 
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his bald-headed friend, who appeared surprised at 
seeing him again so soon. ‘‘ He knows what it is ; 
you need n’t show it. He pays a hundred and fifty 
dollars for it. Please look carefully at the money.” 

MacPheeler smiled the same cold, sinister smile, 
as he tossed three fifty-dollar bank-notes on the 
counter with silent contempt, and waited for the 
jeweler to examine them. The notes proving to 
be genuine, the latter took from a little drawer the 
stone in question, and passed it over to MacPheeler, 
who glanced at it, smiled, and put it into his 


pocket. 
<‘] hope you will not lose your money again so 


easily!” he said ironically to Jack, as he was leav- 
ing the shop. 

‘‘T hope you will not be troubled with any more 
fits!” Jack called after him. 

He thengeturmed to the jeweler his loan of ten 
dollars, pocketed his hundred and fifty, hurriedly 
telling the story of his last adventure with the 
pickpocket; and then ran home in joyful, anxious 
haste to his sick friend. 


(To be conctuded next month.) 
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FIFTY POUNDS REWARD! 


By DONALD G. MITCHELL. 


IN England, a great many years ago,—when 
Anne had just become Queen, and when the Duke 
of Marlborough was making those dashing marches 
on the continent of Europe which went before the 
fearful and the famous battle of Blenheim; and 
when the people of Boston, in New England, were 
talking about printing their first newspaper (but 
had not yet done it),—there appeared in the Lon- 
don Gazette a proclamation, offering a reward of 
fifty pounds for the arrest of a ‘‘ middle-sized, spare 
man, about forty years old, of a brown eomplexion 
and dark brown-colored hair, who wears a wig, and 
has a hooked nose, a sharp chin, and a large mole 
near his mouth.” And the proclamation further 
said, that ‘‘ he was for many years a hose-factor in 
Freeman’s yard, in Cornhill.” 

And what do you care about this man with a 
hooked nose, for whose capture a reward was offered 
about the year 1703? 

Had he plotted to kill the Queen? No. Had he 
forged a note? No. Had he murdered anybody ? 
No. Was he a Frenchman in disguise? No. 

What then? 

He had written some very sharp political pamph- 
lets, which the people in authority didn’t at all 
like, and were determined to punish him for. 

But, I suppose, there were a great many hot 
political writers who were caught upin the same 
way in those old-fashioned times, and put in the 
pillory or in prison for the very same sort of wrong- 
doing, whose names we don’t know, and don’t care 
to know. 

Why, then, have I brought up this old proclama- 
tion about this forty-year-old, hook-nosed man? 

Only because his name was Daniel Defoe, and 
because he wrote that most delightful of all the 
story-books that ever were written — ROBINSON 
CRUSOE ! 

To be sure, he had not written ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe” at that time; if he had, perhaps the 
sheriff, or whoever sent out the proclamation, 
would have described him as the writer of a story- 
book about being cast away on a desert island, and 
full of monstrous fables, instead of describing him 
as a hosier of Freeman’s court. But I don’t know. 
People in authority never know or care so much 
about the books a man writes, as about the shop 
lie keeps and the debts he owes. 


But did they catch the hook-nosed man? and 


did somebody get the fifty pounds? 


Yes, they caught him; and yes, too, about the 
pounds. 

And he had an awful time in prison, he tells us, 
and chafed horribly ; for he was one of those rest- 
less, impatient, busy-bodies, who want always to 
be at work, and at work in their own way. He 
was what would have been called, I dare say, in our 
time, a hotsheaded radical; and if he had been 
born a century and a-half later, would have made 
a capital editorial writer for a slashing morning 
journal in such a city as New York or Washington. 
But our people in authority would not have offered 
a reward for his arrest; they would have shrugged 
their shoulders, or failing of this, would have given 
him an office. : 

Yet, for all his political sharpness, this hook- 
nosed man had a head for business. He had estab- 
lished some tile-works at Tilbury, where were 
made, for the first time in England, those queer- 
shaped Dutch tiles for roofing, which—if you ever 
go there—you will see on a great many of the 
houses of Rotterdam and Amsterdam; and some 
of them are yet to be seen upon old houses in 
Charleston, in South Carolina. It is true that he 
ran heavily into debt with his tile-making, and was 
forced to suspend (as we say now); but he got 
fairly upon his fect again, and had paid up his old 
debts, and was at his tile-making as before, when 
he was swooped into prison. 

He had all the more enemies because he had 
been befriended by King William (who died in 
1702), and who was a stanch Protestant, and—as 
you know—had come over from Holland to take 
the English throne. Defoe was a stanch Protestant 
too, and a very hot-headed one. And it was his 
sharp talk about religious matters—which were 
then closely mixed up with political ones—that 
brought him to grief. 

But he kept on writing. The prison could n’t 
stop that, or it didn’t. And when at last he came 
out, he wrote all the more. He was a born writer, 
and never grew weary of writing. Yet it was fully 
seventeen years after the offer of that fifty-pound 
reward, and when the ‘“‘ forty-year-old, hook-nosed 
man,” was well on towards sixty, that he published 
‘‘The Life and Strange, Surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner, who lived 
Eight-and-twenty Years, all alone, in an Uninhab- 
ited Island on the Coast of America, near the 
Mouth of the great River Oroonoque.” 
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Ah, what a book it was! What a book it is! 

You don’t even know the names of those political 
booklets which this man wrote, and which made 
him a good friend of the great King William, and 
gave him great fame, and brought him to prison ; 
nor do you know, nor do your fathers or mothers 
know much about those other books which this 
man wrote upon Trade, and Religious Courtship, 
and a score of other things; nor are they by any- 


body much read or called for. But as for that dear 
old figure in the high goat-skin cap, and with the 
umbrella to match, and the long beard—who does 
not know him, and all about him, all over the 
Christian world ? 

Why, long as it is since I first trembled over the 
sight of those savage foot-marks in the sand, and 
slept in the cave, and pulled up the rope-ladder 
that hung down over the palisades,—vet, if that 
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dear old figure in the high goat-skin cap and the 
goat-skin leggings were to march up my walk on 
some mild spring evening, I don’t think I should 
treat him as a stranger in the least. I think I 
should go straight to him and say: My dear Mr. 
Crusoe, I’m ever so glad to see you; and did 
Friday come with you? And is Poll at the station ? 
And have you been to York? And do you think 
of going to sea again ? 


. 


I don’t know any figure of the last two centuries 
that it would be so hard to blot out of men’s minds 
as the figure of Robinson Crusoe. 

Was it a book much read in Defoe’s time ? 

How could people help reading it? How could 
they help being terribly concerned about the fate 
of that madcap Robinson, who would leave that 
sober old father of his in Hull, and that mother 
who cried over his fate, you may be sure, more 
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than ever you orI1? Who could help reading on, 
when he escaped so hardly from wreck and death 
on the shores of England, near to Yarmouth; and 
fell in with such bad fellows in London; and hesi- 
tated, and wavered, and finally broke into new 
vagabondage ; and was followed up by storms and 
wreck; and at last, as you know, cast ashore, with 
scarce life in him, on that far-away island, where 
he bewailed his fate for months and years, and 
toiled hard, and tamed his goats and planted his 
palisades ? 

A great many thousand eyes looked out with 
him, year after year, for the sail that never came. 
Of course there had been a great many stories of 
adventures written before, and there have been a 
great many since; but never, I think, any that 
took such hold of the feelings of all as this story of 
the adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 

And why, do you think ? 

Because most wniters try to make too fine a story 
of such adventures, and don’t keep to that homely, 
straight-forward way which brings facts most closely 
to the understanding of everybody, and makes 
everybody feel that the things told of did really and 
truly happen. 

Why, do you know that crowds of people be- 
lieved in Robinson Crusoe when Defoe was living, 
and continued to believe in him after Defoe was 
dead? I know I believed in him a long time 
myself, though the preface, and the sober-sided old 
school-ma’am (who caught me, one day, at the 
reading of it in school-hours, and made me wear a 
girl’s bonnet, for punishment),—though such as 
these, I say, warned me that it was a fable and un- 
true, yet I kept on, somehow, believing in Robin- 
son, and in Poll, and Man Friday; and thought, 
if I ever did make a long voyage, and the ship Aad 
a yawl, I would ask the captain, when he came 
opposite the island, to ‘‘ heave to,” and let me go 
ashore in the yawl, and find the cave and the 
creek, and very likely the remnants of that big 
canoe in the forest, which Robinson Crusoe hewed 
out, by setting up a big tree ‘‘ edge-wise,” and 
which was so big and heavy, he never could and 
never did move it. 

I believed in that old, deserted father at Hull, — 
somehow, I think he is living there yet,—and the 
mother—repining, grieving, praying, weeping ! 

Oh, Robinson ! Robinson ! 

Well, as I said, Mr. Defoe found a great sale for 
this book of adventures. The critics, to be sure, 
thought it was ‘‘carelessly written,” and a great 
deal ‘‘ very improbable” in it; and they did n’t 
imagine for a moment that there was the stuff in it 
which would be pondered, and read over and over, 
and admired and dearly cherished, years and years 
after they and all their fair culture and pretty 


talk and very names should be forgotten. I 
don’t at all believe that Defoe himself knew 
how good a thing he had done. If he had, he 
would n’t have gone about to weaken its effect by 
writing a sequel to Robinson, which, though it has 
some curious and wonderful things in it,—fights 
with wolves and hair-breadth escapes,—is yet 
hardly worth your reading. And not content with 
this, Defoe—under the spur, I suppose, of money- 
making publishers—issued in the next year, 
‘* Serious Reflections during the Life of Robinson. 
Crusoe, with his Vision of the Angelic World.” 

Nobody knows it or reads it. Poll and Man 
Friday are all alive; but the ‘‘ Vision of the An- 
gelic World” is utterly dead. 

Afterward, Defoe published ‘‘ The Adventures of 
Captain Bob Singleton, a Famous Pirate; ” but 
the story is not at all equal to that of ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.” There are passages of special adventure 
in it which are very stirring, and very like some of 
the best parts of ‘‘ Robinson;” and some day I 
may cull out a few of the best portions for your 
amusement—but we will leave it on the shelf now. 

At some future time, too, I may tell you more of 
some of Defoe’s writings; notably, a queer story 
of the appearance of the ghost of one Mistress 
Veal, which was so curiously well done that crowds 
of people believed it. He wrote, besides, a long 
history of the Great Plague in London, which is so 
dreadfully real that it would make you shudder to 
read it. You seem to see all the sick people, and. 
the dead ones with their livid faces, and the wagons | 
that bore the corpses go trundling every morning 
down the street. You would wonder, if you read 
it, how old man Defoe could have gone about pry- 
ing amongst such fearful scenes, as if he loved 
grief and wailing and desolation ; for he don’t tell 
you that he helped anybody, or even lifted the 
dead into the carts. How could he? He wasn’t 
there at all. The Great Plague raged and ended 
before Defoe was grown. He may have heard old 
men and old women talk of it; but he could n’t 
have been more than two years old when it first 
broke out. 

But I will close this half-hour’s talk with only 
dear old Robinson Crusoe in our mind. Defoe 
wrote of him, as I said, when he was well toward 
sixty ; and he lived to be over seventy—having a 
great grief to bear at the last. His son deserted | 
and déceived 41m as Robinson Crusoe had deserted 
and deceived zs old father at Hull ! 

‘‘This injustice and unkindness,” writes Defoe 
to a near friend in the last year of his life, ‘‘ has_w 
ruined my family and has broken mv }- 
pended on him, I trusted hix~ 
dear unprovided children * 
had no compassion; and 
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SUMMER JOURNEY. 
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By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


IN fact, it was their last summer’s journey—for 
it had been planned then; but there had been so 
many difficulties, it had been delayed. 

The first trouble was about trunks. The family 
did not own a trunk suitable for traveling. 

Agamemnon had his valise, that he had used 
when he stayed a week at a time at the academy ; 
and a trunk had been bought for Elizabeth Eliza 
when she went to the seminary. Solomon John and 
Mr. Peterkin, each had his patent leather hand-bag. 
But all these were too small for the family. And 
the little boys wanted to carry their kite. 

Mrs. Peterkin suggested her grandmother’s 
trunk. This was a hair trunk, very large and 
capacious. It would hold everything they would 
want to carry, except what would go in Elizabeth 
Eliza’s trunk, or the valise and bags. 

Everybody was delighted at this idea. It was 
agreed that the next day the things should be 
brought into Mrs. Peterkin’s room, for her to see 
if they could all be packed. 

‘““If we can get along,” said Elizabeth Eliza, 
‘without having to ask advice, I shall be glad!” 

‘“ Yes,’ said Mr. Peterkin, ‘‘ it is time now for 
people to be coming to ask advice of us.” 

The next morning, Mrs. Peterkin began by 
taking out the things that were already in the 
trunk. Here were last year’s winter things, and 
not only these, but old clothes that had been put 
away,—Mrs. Peterkin’s wedding dress; the skirts 
the little boys used to wear before they put on 
jackets and trousers. 

All day Mrs. Peterkin worked over the trunk, 
putting away the old things, putting in the new. 
She packed up all the clothes she could think of, 
both summer and winter ones, because you never 
can tell what sort of weather you will have. 

Agamemnon fetched his books, and Solomon 
John his spy-glass. There were her own and Eliza- 
beth Eliza’s best bonnets in a bandbox; also Solo- 
mon John’s hats, for he had an old one and a new 
one. He bought a new hat for fishing, with very 
wide brim and deep crown, all of heavy straw. 

Agamemnon brought down a large, heavy dic- 
tionary, and an atlas still larger. This contained 
maps of all the countries in the world. 

‘*] have never had a chance to look at them,” 
he said; ‘‘ but when one travels, then is the time 
to study geography.” 

Mr. Peterkin wanted to take his turning-lathe. 
So Mrs. Peterkin packed his tool-chest. It gave 
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her some trouble, for it came to her just as she had 
packed her summer dresses. At first she thought 
it would help to smooth the dresses, and placed it 
on top; but she was forced to take all out, and set 
it at the bottom. This was not so much matter, 
as she had not yet the right dresses to put in. 
Both Mrs. Peterkin and Elizabeth Eliza would need 
new dresses for this occasion. The little boys’ 
hoops went in; so did their India-rubber boots, in 
case it should not rain when they started. They 
each had a hoe and shovel, and some baskets that 
were packed. . 

Mrs. Peterkin called in all the family on the 
evening of the second day, to see how she had suc- 
ceeded. Everything was packed, even the little 
boys’ kite lay smoothly on the top. 

‘*T like to see a thing so nicely done,” said Mr. 
Peterkin. 

The next thing was to cord up the trunk, and 
Mr. Peterkin tried to move it. But neither he, nor 
Agamemnon, nor Solomon John could lift it alone, 
or all together. 

Here was a serious difficulty. 
tried to make light of it. 

‘‘Expressmen could lift it. 
used to such things.” 

‘* But we did not plan expressing it,” said Mrs. 
Peterkin, in a discouraged tone. 

‘* We can take a carriage,” said Solomon John. 

‘Tl am afraid the trunk would not go on the 
back of a carriage,” said Mrs. Peterkin. 

‘¢ The hackman could not lift it, either,” said 
Mr. Peterkin. 

“‘ People do travel with a great deal of baggage,” 
said Elizabeth Eliza. 

‘*And with very large trunks,” said Agamem- 
non. 

“‘ Still they are trunks that can be moved,” said 
Mr. Peterkin, giving another try at the trunk, in 
vain. ‘‘] am afraid we must give it up,” he said ; 
‘‘it would be such a trouble in going from place 
to place.” 

‘* We would not mind if we got it to the place,” 
said Elizabeth Eliza. 

‘‘ But how to get it there?” Mr. Peterkin asked, 
with a sigh. 

‘‘ This is our first obstacle,” said Agamemnon ; 
‘we must do our best to conquer it.” 

‘‘ What is an obstacle ?” asked the little boys. 

‘‘It is the trunk,” said Solomon John. 

‘¢ Suppose we look out the word in the diction- 
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ary,” said Agamemnon, taking the large volume 
from the trunk. ‘‘ Ah, here it is ” And he 
read : 

‘OBSTACLE, an impediment.” 

‘‘ That is a worse word than the other,” said one 
of the little boys. 

‘‘ But listen to this,” and Agamemnon con- 
tinued: ‘‘ /mtediment is something that entangles 
the feet; odsfacle, something that stands in the 
way; obstruction, something that blocks up the 
passage ; Ainderance, something that holds back.” 

‘The trunk is all these,” said Mr. Peterkin, 
gloomily. 

‘‘It does not entangle the feet,” said Solomon 
John, ‘‘ for it can’t move.” 

‘*T wish it could,” said the little boys together. 

Mrs. Peterkin spent a day or two in taking the 
things out of the trunk and putting them away. 

‘* At least,” she said, ‘‘ this has given me some 
experience in packing.” 

And the little boys felt as if they had quite been 
a journey. 

But the family did not give up their plan.. It 
was suggested that they might take the things out 


of the trunk, and pack it at the station; the little. 


boys could go and come with the things. But 
Elizabeth Eliza thought the place too public. 

Gradually the old contents of the great trunk 
went back again to it. | 

At length, a friend unexpectedly offered to lend 
Mr. Peterkin a good-sized family trunk. But it was 
now late in the season, and so the journey was put 
off from that summer. 

The trunk was then sent round to the house, and 
a family. consultation was held about packing it. 
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Many things would have to be left at home, it 
was so much smaller than the grandmother hair- 
trunk. But Agamemnon had been studying the 
atlas through the winter, and felt familiar with the 
more important places, so it would not be necessary 
to take it. And Mr. Peterkin decided to leave his 
turning-lathe at home, and his tool-chest. 

Again Mrs. Peterkin spent two days in accom- 
modating the things. With great care and dis- 
cretion, and by borrowing two more leather bags, 
it could be accomplished. Everything of import- 
ance could be packed except the little boys’ kite. 


‘What should they do about that ? 


The little boys proposed carrying it in their 
hands; but Solomon John and Elizabeth Eliza 
would not consent to this. 

‘I do think it is one of the cases where we 
might ask the advice of the lady from Phila- 
delphia,” said Mrs. Peterkin at last. 

‘‘She has come on here,” said Agamemnon, 
‘‘ and we have not been to see her this summer.” 

‘¢ She may think we have been neglecting her,” 
suggested Mr. Peterkin. 

The little boys begged to be allowed to go and 
ask her opinion about the kite. They came back 
in high spirits. 

‘* She says we might leave this one at home, and 
make a new kite when we get there,” they cried. 

‘What a sensible idea!” exclaimed Mr. Peter- 
kin; ‘‘ and I may have leisure to help you.” 

‘We 'll take plenty of newspapers,” said Solo- 
mon John. 

‘“‘And twine,” said the little boys. 
matter was settled. 

The question then was, ‘‘ When should they go?” 


And this 
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THERE was once an English sailor, named Henry 
Hudson, who made some very daring voyages. 
The European nations were trying hard to find a 
short passage to India, either by passing north of 
Europe, or by finding some opening through the 
new continent of America. Henry Hudson had 
made two voyages for this purpose, in the employ 
of English companies. Twice he had sailed among 
the icebergs and through the terrible cold, as far 
as Spitzbergen ; and twice he had turned back be- 
cause he could get no farther. But he was still as 


resolute and adventurous as ever; always ready 
for something new; ready to brave the arctic cold 
or the tropic heat, if he could only find that passage 
to India, which so many had sought in vain. “At 
last, on the fourth of April, 1609, the Dutch East 
India Company sent him out once more to seek a 
passage to India. The Dutch at that time were 
the great commercial nation of the world, and Am- 
sterdam was the centre of the commerce of Europe. 
There was not a forest of ship-timber in Holland, 
but it owned more ships than all Europe beside. 
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Henry Hudson’s vessel was named ‘‘ The Half- 
Moon.” He had a crew of twenty Englishmen and 
Dutchmen, and his own son was among them. 
First he sailed north, as he had done before, trying 
to reach Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla; but he 
found icebergs everywhere, and his men almost 
mutinied because of the cold. Then he resolved 
to sail farther westward; he passed near Green- 
land, then southward to Newfoundland, then to 
Cape Cod; then as far south as Virginia; then he 
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turned northward again, observing the shore more 
closely, and found himself at the mouth of what 
seemed to him a broad strait or river. On the third 
of September, 1609, he anchored near Sandy Hook. 
There the Indians came out to trade with him, and 
after a few days he set sail again, and penetrated 
farther and farther, thinking that he had found the 
passage to India at last. 

It must have been an exciting thing to sail with 
Henry Hudson up that noble river, where no white 
man had ever sailed before. He said in his narra- 
tive that the lands on both sides were “ pleasant 
with grass and flowers and goodly trees.” ‘It is 
as beautiful a land as one can tread upon,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘ and abounds in all kinds of excellent ship- 
timber.” The Indians came out to meet him in 
canoes ‘‘ made of single hollowed trees,” but he 
would not let them come on board at first, because 
one of them had killed one of his sailors with an 
arrow. After awhile, the Dutchmen put more con- 
fidence in the Indians, and let them bring grapes 
and pumpkins and furs to the vessel. These were 
paid for by beads, knives and hatchets. At last 
the Indians invited the bold sea-captain to visit 
them on shore, and made him very welcome, and 
one of their chiefs ‘‘ made an oration, and showed 
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him all the country round about.” Henry Hudson 
sailed up as far as where the town of Hudson now 
stands, and there, finding it too shallow for his ves- 
sel, sent a boat farther still,—as far as what is now 
Albany. Then he turned back, disappointed, and 
sailed out of the ‘‘ great river,” or ‘‘ Groot Rivier,” 
as he called it, and went back to Holland. 

He never saw that beautiful river again. The 
Dutch East India Company did not care to explore 
it, since it did not lead to India; and Hudson, on 
his next voyage, went to 
the northern seas, hoping 
to find the passage to 
India that way. He en- 
tered the bay that now 
bears his name, and there 
his men mutinied, tied 
him, hand and foot, put 
him on board a boat with 
his son and a few com- 
panions among the float- 
ing ice, and set him adrift. 
Nothing more was ever 
heard of him. But to 
this day, some of the de- 
scendants of old Dutch 
families on the Hudson 
river tell legends of the 
daring navigator who first 
explored it, and when the 
thunder rolls away over 
the Highlands, they say, ‘‘ There are Henry Hud- 
son and his crew, playing ninepins among the 
hills.” 

In a few years, trading-posts began to be estab- 
lished on the Hudson river. King James I. of 
England had lately chartered two companies for 
the purpose of colonizing North America. One 
was to take the northern part of the Atlantic coast, 
and the other the southern half; but he required 
that their nearest settlements should be a hundred 
miles apart, so that there should be no quarreling 
between them. It did not occur to him that if he 
left this wide space open, some other nation might 
slip in between, and found colonies of their own, so 
that there might be quarreling after all. Yet this 
was just what happened. After Henry Hudson’s 
discoveries, Holland laid claim to all the land along 
the ‘‘ great river,” and called the whole territory 
‘*New Netherlands;” and the Dutch began to 
come to that region and trade with the Indians. 
Then, in 1614, there came a bold sailor, named 
Adrian Block, the first European who ever sailed 
through Hurlgate, and as far as Block Island, which 
was named after him. He loaded his ship—the 
‘¢ Tiger ’—with bear skins, at the mouth of the Hud- 
son, and was just ready to sail, when his ship caught 
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fire, and he had to land on Manhattan Island, 
where New York city now stands. There his men 
spent the winter. They put up some log huts and 
a fort of logs; and before spring, they built a new 
vessel of sixteen tons, called the ‘‘Onrust,” or 
‘‘ Unrest,” a very good name for the restless navi- 
gators of those days. This was the first vessel 
built on this continent by Europeans. This settle- 
ment, which was called ‘‘ New Amsterdam,” was 
the foundation of what is now the great city of New 
York; and ten years after that, the whole of Man- 
hattan Island was bought from the Indians for 
twenty-four pounds sterling. 
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to the colonial government. But he could not en- 
gage in the woolen or cotton manufacture, because 
that was a monopoly of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany; and this company also agreed to supply the 
manors with negro slaves, whom they imported 
from Guinea. These great proprietors were called 
‘* Patroons.” 

This was a very different system from the simple 
way in which New England had been colonized, 
where all men were equal before the law, and each 
man had a voice in the government. The Dutch 
and English settlers did not agree very well, especi- 
ally when both nations had begun to explore the 
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Settlers at first came slowly to New Amsterdam; 
but the Dutch established several trading-posts, at 
different points, where they might buy the skins of 
beavers, bears and otters, which the Indians had 
trapped or shot. At first only poor immigrants 
came, but after awhile certain richer and more in- 
fluential men were sent out, with special privileges 
from the Dutch East India Company. Each of 
these had authority to found a colony of fifty per- 
sons, and to own a tract of land sixteen miles in 
length, bordering on any stream whose shores were 
not yet occupied, and running back as far as he 
pleased into the interior. He was required to pay 
the Indians for their land, and to establish his colony 
within four years. He could exercise authority on 
his own ‘‘ manor,” as it was called, without regard 


Connecticut valley, and both wished to secure pos- 
session of it. The Englishmen thought that the 
Dutchmen had no business on the continent at all, 
and that they certainly had no claim to the Con- 
necticut valley. On the other hand the Dutch- 
men said that they had ascended the Connecticut 
river first, and that their eastern boundary was the 
cape now called Cape Cod. Then the Englishmen 
charged the Dutchmen with exciting the Indians 
against them; and on the other hand the Dutch- 
men said that the English settlers were apt to get 
the better of them in making bargains. So the 
colony of New Netherlands got into more and more 
trouble with these active and sharp-witted neigh- 
bors; and, besides that, the Indians were very 
troublesome ; and there was also a standing quarrel 
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with the Swedish settlers in Delaware ; so that, on 
the whole, the Dutchmen had not so peaceful a 
time as they might have desired. 

If we could have visited a Puritan village in 
Massachusetts, during those early days, and then 
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representing Scriptural subjects,—the Ark, the 
Prodigal Son, and the Children of Israel passing 
the Red Sea. In the evening they burned pine- 
knots for light, or home-made tallow candles. 
Every house had two or more spinning-wheels ; 

and a huge oaken chest held 
= the household linen, all of which 


ty 


A DUTCH FARM-HOUSE, OR ‘“‘ BOWERIE.” 


could have sailed in a trading vessel to New Am- 
sterdam, we should have found ourselves in quite a 
different community from that we had left behind. 
The very look of the houses and streets would have 
seemed strange. To be sure, the very first settlers 
in both colonies had to build their cabins somewhat 
alike; with walls of earth or logs, and thatched 
roofs, and chimneys made of small sticks of wood, 
set crosswise and smeared with clay. But when 
they began to build more permanent houses, the 
difference was very plain. The houses in New 
Amsterdam were of wood, with gable-ends built of 
small black and yellow bricks, brought over from 
Holland. Each house had many doors and win- 
dows; and the date when it was built was often 
marked in iron letters on the front. The roof 
usually bore a weather-cock, and sometimes many. 
Within, the floors were covered with white sand, on 
which many neat figures were traced with a broom. 
The houses were kept very clean, inside and out; as 
clean as they still are in Holland, where you may 
see the neat housekeepers scrubbing their door- 
steps, even when the rain is pouring down upon 
their heads. The furniture in these houses was 
plain and solid; heavy claw-footed chairs, polished 
mahogany tables, and cupboards full of old silver 
and china. Clocks and watches were rare, and 
time was told by hour-glasses and sun-dials. They 
had great open fireplaces, set round with figured 
tiles of different colors and patterns, commonly 


. had been spun upon these 
; wheels by the women of the 
family. 


Many of the citizens had also 
country-houses, called ‘‘ bowe- 
ries,” with porches or ‘‘ stoeps,” 
on which the men could sit and 
smoke their pipes. For the 
Dutch colonists did not work 
so hard as those in New Eng- 
land; they moved about more 
slowly, and took more leisure, 
and amused themselves more, 
in a quiet way. They were not 
gay and light-hearted and fond 
of dancing, like the French 
settlers in Canada; but they 
liked plenty of good eating and 
drinking, and telling stories, 
and hearty laughter, and play- 
ing at ‘‘ bowls” on a smooth grass plot. It was 
the Dutch who introduced various festivals that 
have been preserved ever since in America; such 
as ‘‘ Santa Claus,” or ‘‘ St. Nicholas,’”’ at Christmas- 
time, colored eggs at Easter, and the practice of 
New- Year’s visiting. 

They kept very early hours, dining at eleven or 
twelve, and often going to bed at sunset. Yet an 
early Swedish traveler describes them as sitting on 
the ‘‘stoeps” before their houses, on moonlight 
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evenings, and greeting the passers-by, who, in re- 
turn, were ‘‘ obliged to greet everybody,” he says, 
‘‘unless they would shock the general politeness 
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of the town.” He also says that the Dutch people 
in Albany used to breakfast on tea, without milk, 
sweetened by holding a lump of sugar in the 
mouth; and that they dined on buttermilk and 
bread, ‘‘ and if to that they added a piece of sugar, 
it was called delicious.” But the Dutch house- 
keepers of New Amsterdam had a great reputation 
for cookery, and especially for a great variety of nice 
cakes, such as doughnuts, ‘‘ olykoeks” and crullers. 
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red, or green stockings of their own knitting, and 
high-heeled shoes. The men had broad-skirted 
coats of linsey-woolsey, with large buttons of brass 
or silver; they wore several pairs of knee-breeches, 
one over another, with long stockings, and with 
great buckles at the knees and on the shoes, and 
their hair was worn long and put up in an eelskin 
queue. As to their employments, the people of 
New Amsterdam used to trade with the West 
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The people of New Netherlands were not quite 
so fond of church-going as those who had settled 
Plymouth and Salem, but they were steady in the 
support of public worship, and had a great respect 
for their ministers, whom they called ‘‘ Dominies.” 
Sometimes the dominies had to receive their salanes 
in beaver-skins, or wampum, when money was 
scarce. The Dominie of Albany had one hundred 
and fifty beaver-skins a year. As for the dress of 
these early colonists, the women used to wear close 
white muslin caps, beneath which their hair was 
put back with pomatum; and they wore a great 
many short and gayly-colored petticoats, with blue, 


Indies and with Europe, exporting timber and 
staves, tar, tobacco, and furs. They used to build 
their own ships for this commerce, giving them 
high-sounding names, such as ‘‘ Queen Esther,” 
‘‘ King Solomon,” and the ‘‘ Angel Gabriel.” 

One of the Dutch governors, named William 
Kieft, used to be called ‘‘ William the Testy,” from 
his hot temper, and he kept the colony in a great 
deal of trouble, especially through his cruelty to 
the Indians, who injured the settlers very much in 
return. Governor Kieft was very much displeased 
at the colonies sent from Massachusetts into the 
Connecticut valley, for he wished to see that region 
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settled from New Amsterdam only. So he issued a 
proclamation against the New England men. But 
they, instead of paying the least attention to it, 
attacked the Dutch fort at Hartford, and drove the 
garrison away. They also took possession of the 
eastern part of Long Island; threw down the coat- 
of-arms of Holland, which had been set up there, 
and put a “‘ fool’s head” in its place. This failure, 
and the severity of Kieft’s government, made him 
very unpopular; and the people were very glad 
when, in 1647, Governor Peter Stuyvesant was 
appointed in his stead. 

Governor Stuyvesant was a brave and honest 
man, but was so obstinate that he was often called 
‘‘Hardkoppig Piet,” or ‘‘ Headstrong Peter.” 
Sometimes he was called ‘‘ Old Silverleg,”” because 
he had lost a leg in war, and used to stump about 
on a wooden leg, ornamented with strips of silver. 
Under his government the colony was well de- 
fended, for a time, against Indians, Swedes and 
Englishmen. The trouble was that he was quite 
despotic, and was disposed to let the people have 
as little as possible to do with the government. 
They did not feel that they had as much freedom 
as those who lived in the other colonies, and they 
were not so ready to fight for their patroons and 
for the East India Company as were the English 
colonists to fight for their own homesteads. Then 
the English settlers increased very fast in wealth and 
numbers; and the Dutchmen rather envied them, 
even while quarreling with them. At last, in 1664, 
an English fleet, with many recruits from New Eng- 
land on board, appeared before New Amsterdam ; 
and very soon the town was surrendered to the 
English by the general wish of the inhabitants, 
though quite against the will of ‘‘ Headstrong 
Peter.” He tore in pieces the letter from the Eng- 
lish commodore requiring the surrender ; but the 
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people made him put it together again, and accept 
the terms offered. From that time forth, except 


for one short interval of time, the English held 


possession of New Netherlands. 

The name of the colony was then changed to 
New York, in honor of the king’s brother, the 
Duke of York, to whom King Charles II. gave the 
province. That part of New Netherlands south of 
the Hudson was, however, made into a separate 
province, under the name of New Jersey. The 
Duke of York allowed his province to hold an 
assembly, that the people might make their own 
laws; and, in 1683, they obtained a charter for 
themselves, much like those of the colonies farther 
east. When the duke became king, under the name 
of James II., he tried to take away this charter, but 
never succeeded. New York remained an English 
province, and lost some of its Dutch peculiarities ; 
but some of these traits lingered for a good 
many years, and Dutch was long the prevailing - 
language. There were still Dutch schools, where 
English was taught only as an accomplishment ; 
but there was no college till King’s College—now 
Columbia—was founded, in 1764. After the Eng- 
lish had taken possession, a great many immigrants 
came to New York, though not so many as to 
Philadelphia; and these new-comers represented 
many different nations. But Holland itself had 
long been the abode of men from a great many 
nations, both because of its commercial prosperity 
and from its offering an asylum to those persecuted 
for their religion. So there had been an unusual 
variety of people in New Amsterdam from its first 
settlement; and it is said that eighteen languages 
were already spoken there when it was transferred 
to the English. Thus New York seemed marked out 
from the very beginning for a cosmopolitan city—. 
for the home of people from all parts of the globe. 
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THE STORY OF THE LITTLE RED HEN. 


AxsouT twenty-five years ago my mother told me the story 
of the little red hen. She told it often to me at that time ; 
but I have never heard it since. Sol shall 
try to tell it to you now from memory : 

There was once a little red hen. She 
was scratching near the 
barn one day, when she 
found a grain of wheat. 7 
: ~ She said, ** Who will plant this ‘sia Pp” 
<=» The rat said, “I wont;” the cat said, 
“IT wont ;” the dog said, ‘I wont ; ” the 
duck said, ‘‘I wont;” and ‘the pig said, “‘I wont.” The 
little red hen said, J will, then.” So de planted the grain 
of wheat. After the wheat grew up and was ripe, the little 
red hen said, ‘‘ Who will reap this wheat?” The rat said, 
‘© T wont ;” the cat said, ‘‘I wont;” the dog said, ‘‘ I wont ;” 
the duck said, ‘I wont ;” and the pig said, “I wont.” The 
little red hen said, “I will, then.” So 
she reaped the wheat. Then she said, 
‘Who will take this wheat to mill to be 
ground into four?” The rat said, “I 
wont ;” the cat said, ‘‘ I wont ;” the dog 

— said, ‘I cael: ” the 
: duck said, cc] re ” and the pig said, “I 
wont.” The little red hen said, “I will, 
then.” So she took the wheat to mill. 
When she came back with the flour, she 
said, ‘* Who will make this into bread ?” 
The rat said, ‘“I wont ;” the cat said, ‘*I wont ;” the dog 
said, ‘‘I wont ;” the duck said, “‘ I wont ;” and the pig said, 
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‘T wont.” The little red hen said, ‘<I will, then.” So she 
made it into bread. Then she said, ‘‘ Who will bake this 
bread?” The rat said, “© I wont;” the 
cat said, ‘“‘I wont;” the dog said, ‘I 
wont ;” the duck said, ‘‘I wont;”’ and 
the pig said, “I wont.” The little red 
hen said, ‘‘I will, then.” When the 
bread was baked, the 
little red hen said, ‘‘ Who will gat this 
bread?” The rat said, ‘I witt;” the 
cat said, “‘I witt;” the dog said, “I 
WILL ;”? the duck said, ‘‘I wit_;” and 
the pig said, “I witt.” The little red ~~ ~~~ => * 

hen said, ‘‘ No, you wont, for I am going to do that my- 


self.”’ And she picked up the bread and ran off with it. , 


__- SY Sig HEN the moon is shining brightly, 
Ae And the dew is on the ground, 
et s the time, you know, that 

nightly, 


Cruel foxes are around. 


Gf] f 


{? 
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és Oh, but how the mischief thickens 
When they prowl among the 
hens! _ 
Sucking eggs and taking chickens 
To their damp and dismal dens. 
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CHIP 


By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


CHIP led a very quiet life until the occurrence of 
the remarkable adventures which have made him 
famous. He was the third son of a Sand-Martin— 
one of that ancient family of Sand-Martins which 
has lived for generations in a hill overlooking the 
river Dee, in Cheshire. (An English family, of 
course.) Chip lived in a castle. Common birds 
build their houses of hay, or grass, or‘mud, and 
hang them on trees, of which they have but one 
year’s lease. But the Sand-Martins all are of Nor- 
man blood, and dwell in castles hollowed out of the 
solid rock. The inside of Chip’s family castle was 
quite half-a-foot wide, lined with soft material ; and 
you entered it by a round, sloping hall, two feet 
long, tunneled out of the yellow sandstone. Chip 
and his brothers were told by their mother every 
day that there was nothing finer in the world than 
this approach ; and when they stood in the door 
of it, and looked down at their possessions, —at the 
face of the rock, hung with weeds and moss, and 
the estuary below, sparkling in the sun, and the 
vast grey sea beyond that,—they felt like princes, 
indeed. They would have liked to fly about and 
travel over their kingdom, as princes ought to do, 
but were unable to do so on account of various 
robber bands of kestrels and sparrow-hawks that 
infested the country. 

‘“ Next year,” their father said, ‘‘ when we return 
from the South, you will be large enough to take 
care of yourselves.” 

Their father was late that fall in taking them to 
the South. (He had a summer estate in Algeria.) 
He was old and of a philosophic disposition; the 
young birds might peck and cackle as they chose, 
there he sat, day after day, calmly squatted at the 
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door of his castle, his beak buried in his white 
barred breast, his eyes blinking in the sun. ; 

‘‘ Don’t disturb him, children,” said their mother. 
‘* Old people’s thoughts are too high and far-reach- 
ing for little folks to understand.” Then she re- 
marked to him that ‘‘the snails were unusually 
tough ‘in Cheshire this year,” offering him one. 

‘*Pah!” He hopped away disgusted. ‘‘{s-this 
the best you can do? Why, when I think of the 
fine fat slugs creeping about our summer garden— 
ah-h!” winking with delight. ‘‘ We ’ll start to- 
morrow.” 

Now, there were no trunks to pack, no tickets to 
buy, nothing to do but to dip their wings in the 
river next morning and be off to Algeria. 

But Chip was never to see Algeria. 

That night he went out of the castle to look at 
their possessions by moonlight. It was disobeying 
his mother to go out of the castle by night. We 
have all often heard what instantly happens to boys 
or birds who disobey their mothers. A hawk 
swooped down out of a cloud and struck poor Chip 
in the back of the neck. He fell through the air, 
then into the water. When he came up, the hawk 
was gone. Chip fluttered up to shore. He was 
wounded and drenched ; the salt water was in his 
eyes and throat; he could not utter a croak. He 
lay on the sand until daybreak. Then he saw 
his father and brothers, and his dear, fat, pudgy 
mother, flying wildly about, calling, in search of: 
him. They flew within a yard of him; but he 
could not give one single chirp so that they might 
hear. All that day they searched, and then, colder 
and more feeble than before, he heard them talk- 
ing together. They were quite sure that he was 
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drowncd in the Dee; there was nothing left for 
them to do but to go and leave him, dead, behind. 
Chip could hardly bear to look at his mother 
when he heard this. His father looked as if he 
had grown into a grey old bird with the grief of 
that day, and even his two brothers sat dumb and 
had forgotten to squabble or to eat. But they 
would forget him presently, and chirp and flutter 
about again. 

But he knew that his mother would never forget. 

Late in the day, they all slowly rose from the 
tree where they were perched, and circling solemnly 
once or twice about their old home, in sign of fare- 
well, they flew in a straight line—four dark, swift, 
steady figures—direct to the South. 

They were gone. Not one of them would be 
there to see him die. He was sure that he was 
dying now; his wings and little breast were cold 
beneath the feathers. As his eyes rested on the 
cloud where he had seen them disappear, a small 
black mote came into the threatening grey sky. 
It crossed the heavy thunder-cloud—came closer, 
fluttered uncertainly over him. It was his mother. 
She had come back to look once more for him. 
He lifted his wing and tried to call, ‘‘ Mother! 
mother!” But he made no sound. She hung a 
minute, poised motionless against the leaden 
heaven. Chip shut his eyes. It seemed to him as 
if he were asleep, warm in her downy breast again. 
When he opened them, there was only the great 
grey sky meeting the grey sea. She was gone! 

‘Hoy, hoy! What is this?” cried a voice just 
above him. 

It was a loud, hearty voice. A little girl picked 
him up and held him to her face. It was a hearty 
face, with honest blue eyes. And her hand was as 
warm and firm as his mother’s breast. 

‘““’Most dead! Tut, tut!” 

She held him tight and ran with him. The next 
minute she plumped him down on a clean table in 
the middle of a warm kitchen. 

“It’s a martin—’most dead—fallen out of his 
hole! I found him just outside of my onion-patch. 
So he’s mine!” 

‘Very well, Jane,” said her mother. 

She began vigorously to tie up his broken leg 
with rags, and to feed him with egg and crumb. 

Chip stood up on his well leg and looked about 
him, with one eye shut and his head cocked to one 
side. The kitchen was bright and warm; Jane’s 
red-cheeked mother kneading the bread was a com- 
fortable sight to see; eggs and crumb were better 
than worms. But to call his kingdom an onion- 
patch, and his castle a hole! What did she mean 
by that—hey? He swaggered up to her fiercely. 

‘*Poor little mite!” said Jane. ‘‘ Its mother 
must have worried for it sorely to-day !” 
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She stroked him with her thick fingers. Chip 
hid his head under his wing at hearing his mother’s 
name, and kept it there all day. 

But, in a week, Chip never left Jane’s side. 
Did others offer even to give him food, they were 
very sure to be pecked at by the bird and snubbed 
by the girl. She was a hot-tempered, affectionate 
little body ; but apt to hold a tight grip on all her 
belongings. What was Jane’s, was Jane's; and, 
in her opinion, nothing could match it in the 
world. 

It was about this time that Jane’s father took her 
into Chester. Although the town was only a dozen 
miles away, she never had been there; to tell the 
truth, she never had been a mile away from the 
farm-house and barn. No wonder she thought 
they were really the world, and all that lay outside 
was but an unpleasant sort of dream. When her 
father was out foddering the cattle that evening, 
she talked very fast, telling her mother all about 
her adventures; while Chip, perched on the ledge 
of the window where the sun still shone, listened 
without a chirp. Jane, while her father was leaving 
his potatoes at different shops, had had plenty of 
time to look about her; but nothing had pleased 
or amused her,—not even the cathedral nor the 
great wall about the town, nor.the busy streets. 

‘* It was all nothing but stones, stones. It seemed 
to me like a big jail,” said she. 

Her father came in just then. 

‘¢ Jane was hard put to’t to get her breath,” he 
said, laughing. ‘‘ She made an acquaintance while 
the cart stood in front of Osper’s shop that took 
the spirit out o’ her, I think.” 

‘‘ Who was that, child?” cried her mother. 
anxiously. ‘‘I warned ye not to speak nor be 
spoken to.” 

““°T was but a child like herself,” said the far- 
mer, seeing that Jane could say nothing. ‘‘ She 
seemed to have no name but Chriss. One of that 
ragged crew that hang around the gin and grocer 
shops. When I saw her speakin’ to our Jane, | 
drove her away. She was a bad un, my girl.” 

Yes, that 1’m sure of,” interjected her mother, 
putting down a dish of smoking stew; for the 
farmcr would have meat on his table once a day. 
He held a life-lease on his bit of land; no need for 
him to ‘live on dry bread, with a bit of lard to 
grease it on a Sunday, as did many of the farm. 
laborers he knew. 

Jane went to her place at the table in silence. 
Very likely her new friend was ‘‘a bad un,” but 
there was a dreadful hungry look in her face, that 
showed she never sat down to a supper like this— 
never tasted stew. Hungry as Jane was, this was 
the first idea that came to her. There were other 
things of which the girl could have known nothing; 
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and Jane looked out quickly at the sun shining 
on the barn and quiet stubble-fields; the marshes 
beyond, and the tide rushing into the grey evening 
with a flash and sparkle on its farthest breakers. 
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“* When she has nothing but stones about her, 
and grocer and gin shops, how can she help but be 
a bad un?” she thought. 

But she said nothing. She always kept her mind 
to herself. Jolting home in the cart, she had 
planned to go back with her father next week, and 
carry vegetables, a chicken, one of Dame Trot’s 
kittens, a big geranium, sea-shells—anything which 
would give to the girl a hint of the world outside 


. 
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of her jail. But these things were her mother’s. 

‘*T’ve nothing of my own—nothing at all,” she 

said to herself all the time of supper. She could 

not keep the hot tears out of her eyes. She had 
so wanted to give the girl pleasure ! 

‘What have I of my own to give 

’ away,” she said again, as the bird 
hopped on her shoulder and laid its 
bill against her cheek, ‘‘ except Chip?” 

‘*Chip !” She shook her head vehe- 
mently, and caught him in both her 
hands, hugging him closely. 

* * ” * * “ * 

But Jane went with her father the 
next week, and she carried Chip under 
her cloak. It was snowing lightly. He 
was not cold at all; but she stroked 
and held him tight to her warm stuff 
jacket, under which the little heart 
ached and throbbed as though some- 
body were dead. When they reached 
the gate in the great wall leading to 
the wretched quarter where Chriss 
lived, Jane saw a filthy petticoat anda 
black, uncombed head of hair at the 
door of Osper’s shop, which she recog- 
nized. She put her hand on the reins, 
her chubby face pale and scared, but 
obstinate. 

‘Father, I brought Chip to give 
to that girl yonder. He’s my own, 
father.” : 

“‘Oh-o!” eyeing her keenly. ‘‘ What- 
ever ud you do that for, Jane? The 
girl’s nothing to you.” 

‘*T thought I’d bring her something 
from home. She’s never seen the hills 
nor the Dee, nor anything.” 

‘* Tut, tut! Can the martin tell her 
about them? But, there now! don’t 
cry. Run and give her the bird, if you 
have a mind to do it. Here is Osper ; 
I'll talk to him a bit.” 

Jane ran to the gate. Inside, a 
heavy, black cloud of smoke rolled 
over the low, gabled buildings. One 
or two dirty workmen were passing 
with loads on their shoulders. Chriss 

stopped and looked at her attentively, but did not 
smile. 

‘*T brought him for you,” cried Jane, urging the 
bird into her hands. ‘‘It’s the only thing that is 
all mine. You'll be good to him, wont you?” 

‘To give to me ?” bewildered. 

‘“Yes, yes. His name is Chip. He’ll hop on 
your shoulder when you call him. Oh, dear! 
Poor Chip!” her eyes full of tears, and putting 
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out her fingers for a final stroke. 
good to him, I know.” 

‘* Birds,” said Chriss, ‘‘sell for money in town. 
I’m not to sell this one?” 

‘* No, indeed, you’re not,” angrily. 

‘* Nor pawn him?” 

‘‘ Pawn ?” said Jane, puzzled. ‘‘ If you do any- 
thing with him, I'll come straight back and take 
him home.” 

Chriss laughed. ‘‘That’s right. I'll tell Bob 
that, and then I can keep him.” She ran off with- 
out a word of thanks. But Jane was satisfied. 

‘¢ 7 don’t believe she ever laughed before in her 
life,” she said, as she hurried back to the cart. 

* * * * * * « 

The garret into which Chip was taken was low 
and dark, and smelled of rotting rags. Here was 
a downfall from a castle, or even Jane’s snug 
kitchen! He perched himself on the ledge of the 
window opening on the roof. A pale, lean young 
man stood in the door as they entered. This was 
Chrissy’s brother Bob. A stoutly-built man shoved 
a box into the room, with a nod. 

‘* There, Robert! There are your keys to riches 
and—America!” he said. ‘‘You’ve got until to- 
morrow night to make up your mind.” 

When he was gone, Bob put the box under the 
bed, and sat down near it, his face in his hands, to 
think. His thoughts were so black and hard that 
one would suppose he would wish to rid himself of 
them as soon as he could. He was thinking how 
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he came into this walled town down from the Welsh | 


mountains Just two years ago, and had grown poorer 
in body and purse, and in soul too, every day. It 
was starvation now that lay before him, or 
He glanced darkly at the box. 

What could he do? He had broken down in the 
lead-works—had been ill for months. Work was 
not to be had. If he had a few pounds to begin 
business for himself and Chrissy! The keys in 
that box would give him thousands. Then a sud- 
den picture of a broken iron safe, full of gold and 
bills, rose before him; and beside it, an old man 
lying, his white hair dabbled in blood. For the 
‘* keys” were really a burglar’s tools, and the plan 
was to rob, and perhaps kill, an old, helpless man. 

Bob was but little more than a boy. His foot 
happened to touch the box.’ He drew it away as 
though it had been a viper, and his bony, weak 
hands trembled as he held them to his jaws. 

‘* But 1 can’t starve,” he muttered. 

About that time Chip began to chirp. He 
thought it was time to tell Chrissy of his own 
home, and the marsh beyond, and the restless sea. 
His note was but a twitter, after all. But there was 
in it an evening and a morning song, and the call 
of a bird for its mate and its lullaby for its little 
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ones. As martins have been making these songs 
since time began, they must be nearly perfect of 
their kind. Chip knew them all. 

Chriss leaned on her elbows in dumb delight, 
listening. Presently, her brother touched her 
shoulder. 

‘‘ Where did that bird come from?” He did 
not seem to hear her answer. Stooping over it, ‘*I 
did not think at first it was a live bird.” 

‘¢ What is the matter, Bob?” 

Chrissy did not often speak so gently to her 
brother, but his wild look frightened her. 

‘fT have not heard a bird like that since we came 
to this accursed place. There were plenty of them 
at Gwynedd. Don’t you remember, Chrissy ?” 

‘*No.” But the girl did what she never had 
done in her life before—took up her brother’s hand 
and held it affectionately. 

‘‘ They made their nests in the rock all along 
the coast. I used to take their eggs—hundreds of 
Mother would n’t have 
them troubled. She liked their twitter.” 

The boy was not in the habit of talking. There 


‘ was something in his rapid words now that seemed 


to Chrissy unreal and crazed. He sat down again by 
the box, however, and buried his face in his hands. 

All night Chip woke to flutter and chirp. 

In the morning, Chrissy was wakened by Bob 
standing over her, pale and haggard. 

‘* Who brought that bird here?” 

‘* A carter, from out on the Dee.” 

‘* Where can I see him ?”” 

‘At Osper’s shop, this afternoon.” 

To tell our story shortly, Bob was waiting for 
Jane’s father that day, and talked to him a long 
time. When the old man went home, he said: 

‘*T’ve hired a man, mother, and I’m to pay him 
low wage on account of his being weakly—run 
down in the lead-works. He’s to have Grummer’s 
cottage by the cliff.” 

**Got a wife?” 

‘‘No, nothin’ but a sister. That’s an old ac- 
quaintance of yours, Jane. They ’re honest folks, 
Ill engage, though they ’re poor enough. The 
young man wants to save enough to go out to 
America.” 

In a week’s time, Bob, with a decent suit of 
clothes, redder cheeks, and a light heart, was at 
work in Grummer’s cottage. Jane’s mother had 
taken Chriss into her kindly care; and Chip was 


' inspecting the castle preparatory to fitting it up to 


receive his family when they returned from Algena. 
We may be sure he would be plumed and waiting 
in the door of it to meet them. But Bob was never 
quite sure that he was a live bird. 

‘“‘He saved me from a great misery,” he says. 
‘‘ It seems as if mother must have sent him.” 
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A LETTER FROM EGYPT. 


On the Nile, February 8, 1874. 

DEAR READERS OF ST. NICHOLAS: How often 
have you been in my mind since I reached this 
strange Eastern country! I have wandered in 
December through gardens of beautiful trees laden 
with luscious fruits; and as the birds’ chorus filled 
the air, I seemed to hear the merry sleigh-bells at 
home, and could imagine you all reveling in the 
‘joys of ice and snow. 

We have been long away from Cairo, with its 
busy streets and scenes so like to those of the 
‘* Arabian Nights,” and now for weeks have been 
sailing along the strange river Nile. How I should 
like to have you all with me—and what a fleet it 
would be! We should need such a number of 
diahbeahs (pleasure-boats) as never sailed on this 
river before, and I think the Arab children, in their 
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THE HALL OF COLUMNS, AT MEDUNET HABOO. 


amazement, would forget their constitutional cry 


would attract your attention and fill you with sur- 
prise. All day, but more especially morning ‘and 
evening, long files of women, in their dark blue 
robes, come to the river’s brink to fill the large 
ballas jars, so called from the village where they 
are made. After a little gossip and merry laugh- 
ter, they help one another to raise the vessel to the 
top of the head, where it is placed on a hollow 
pad, and so they go back to their homes, up hill 
and down,- perhaps a distance of half-a-mile or 
more, without ever touching the jar with their 
hands. It is a feat which surprises the traveler, 
and can only be accomplished by daily practice. 

Here and there may be seen a buffalo, black, 
ugly in appearance, apparently sullen and surly, 
but in reality gentle and obedient to the naked 
little boy on his back. 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


Sometimes, in the warm afternoons, I sit and 


of ‘* backshush,”’ with which they ever salute the watch the water-fowl and listen to their varied 


traveler. 
There are many scenes on the river-bank that 


cries; huge pelicans flapping their immense wings 


far overhead; graceful cranes stalking over the 
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flats; herons, storks, and the whole race of ducks 
in myriads, swarming on every sand-bank; and, 
very rarely, the beautiful red flamingo, which we 
have to observe through the double glass, as it is 
too shy to come near our boat. 

Qccasionally we see camels looming in the back- 
ground, growling hideously as they are forced to 
kneel to receive their burdens. 

It was a strange sight—that of the vast number of 
workmen, as we saw them going to their labor on 
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the railroad which is being built from Cairo up the 
Nile. Each man had a palm-leaf basket, into 
which he scraped up the dirt with his hands, and 
then poising it on his head, carried it to its place 
of destination. It is said that somebody once im- 
ported some wheel-barrows for the benefit of these 
poor fellows; but, some time after, coming to see 
how the new improvement worked, he found them 
filling the wheel-barrows and putting them upon 
their heads, where they carried them just as they 
did the baskets. I don’t say this is true, but it does 
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show the lack of keen wit in these people, and the 
way they cling to old customs; and I believe if 
somebody should give one of them a wheel-barrow, 
he would use it in just that senseless way. 

I wish that you could see the granite quarries of 
Assouan, that furnished the stone of which the old 
temples are built. They lie away from the town, 
beyond the cemetery, out in the desert. There is 
one obelisk unfinished, but cut out of the rock,—a 
magnificent monument, ninety-five fect in length 
and eleven feet in breadth at the 
largest part. How it could be 
lifted out of the hollow in which it 
had been cut, how be moved from 
the narrow quarry, and how be 
carried for hundreds of miles, is a 
mystery which none can unravel 
in these times, though the ancient 
Egyptians could solve the prob- 
lem, as the obelisks in Egypt 
brought from these quarries am- 
ply show. It is very strange to 
see how those ancient masons had 
cut out large blocks of stone, and 
to trace the marks of their tools 
still sharp in the living rock. It 
looks as if the workmen had only 
left their labor for a moment, 
when in reality the hands that 
toiled there have been cold and 
still for thousands of years. 

I have procured three photo- 
graphs, trusting that the conduct- 
ors of ST. NICHOLAS will have 
them engraved for you. 

The first picture is the Hall of 
Columns, at Medunet Haboo. 
Those broken pillars look in the 
photograph like huge barrels, but 
if you could see them, and walk 
in and out among the ruined 
mass, you would be impressed by 
i = the grandeur of the architecture. 
Pi itiegte ad Open to the sky above, a double 
~~ range of immense columns sup- 
ports the massive pediment. But 
the general effect of this great ruin is very much 
impaired by the remains of a Christian village 
which was built upon it, and was destroyed a 
thousand years ago. : 

The next picture shows a statue of Rameses 
the Great, which I saw at Aboo Simbel. You 
can judge of its size by comparing Rameses with 
the live man on his knee. Rameses, you know, 
was one of the old Pharaohs of Egypt. There 
are many statues erected to him all along the 
banks of the Nile, and on the walls of the tombs 
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are often found records of his daring and exploits. 
Aboo Simbel is the grand goal of the long Nile 
voyage. Here there is a great temple hewn in the 
solid rock, in front of which are four gigantic 
figures of Rameses, the faces of which are seven 
feet long. You see in the picture one of them. 
The sand has been gradually blown over the cliff 
from the desert, until the temple is nearly choked 
with it, and the colossal figures nearly buried. 
This sand is so fine that it looks like great snow- 
drifts. We climbed the hill to see the sun rise 
upon the calm, expectant face that has looked out 
into the east for twenty or thirty centuries; and as 
the King of Day cast his warm kisses upon those 
full lips, the great face seemed to light up with a 
life-like expression, and smile a welcome. 

The third photograph is one of the Memnon 
figures. There are two, sitting on thcir rocky 
throne side by side; but the picture only shows 
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you one of the pair. A weird story is told of this 
statue. It is said that formerly, when the sun arose 
and shone upon the face of this figure, it gave forth 
a note of music; but the voice of the giant is 
hushed now, and his face, like that of his com- 
panion, is marred and worn by time and ruthless 
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hands. Still, there they sit, their heads sixty feet in 
the air, just as they have done for thousands of 
years; and the river comes up and bathes their 
feet with its waves, while the sun pours his scorch- 
ing rays upon their backs, and time creeps on over 
their unconscious heads. 

Who was it that strewed the Egyptian plains 
with the fragments of these colossal figures, col- 
umns, and temples ? 

There is but one answer. Cambyses—mad Cam- 
byses. He was, in the traditions of that time, the 
Cromwell of Egypt. 

On we sail. I hear the plash of the Nile waves 
as we float along in the beautiful moonlight. 

The Arab boatmen on the deck are singing a 
wild kind of chant. The hour is late here, and 
midnight is creeping on. How strange to think 
that the sun is just setting, and the evening only 
just begun over there in America ! 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


So, amid the wild, weird music from the deck, 
and the lullaby of the river, I lie down to sleep in 
my little cabin, with a prayer for ST. NICHOLAS in 
whatever form he comes, and for all the children 
who love his appearing. 

SARA KEABLES HUNT. 
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THE NEST. [Octosar, 
THE NEST. 
By H. H. 


UNDER the apple-tree, somebody said, 


** Look at that robin’s nest overhead! 


All of sharp sticks, and of mud and clay— 
What a rough home for a summer day!” 
Gaunt stood the apple-tree, gaunt and bare, 
And creaked in the winds which blustered there. 
The nest was wet with the April rain ; 

The clay ran down in an ugly stain; 

Little it looked, I must truly say, 

Like a lovely home for a summer day. 


Up in the apple-tree, somebody laughed, 
Little you know of the true home-craft. 
Laugh, if you like, at my sticks and clay; 
They ’ll make a good home for a summer day. 
May turns the apple-tree pink and white, 
Sunny all day, and fragrant all night. 

My babies will never feel the showers, 

For rain can’t get through these feathers of ours. 
Snug under my wings they will cuddle and creep, 


_ The happiest babies awake or asleep,” 
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Said the robin-mother, flying away 
After more of the sticks and mud and clay. 


Under the apple-tree somebody sighed, 

Ah me, the blunder of folly and pride! 

The roughest small house of mud or clay 
Might be a sweet home for a summer day. 
Sunny and fragrant all day, all night, 

With only good cheer for fragrance and light; 
And the bitterest storms of grief and pain 
Will beat and break on that home in vain, 
Where a true-hearted mother broods alway 
And makes the whole year like a summer day.” 
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VENUS’ 


FLOWER-BASKET. 


By MARY ST. MAUR. 


NEARLY twenty years ago, an English gentleman 
brought from the Phillipine Islands an elegant 
curiosity, and sold it for one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Afterward it passed into the possession of 
the British Museum. It was about a foot in length, 
and two inches wide at the top, and made of ex- 
quisitely fine spun glass of sparkling whiteness. 
Nothing just like it had yet been seen by scientific 
men, and many conjectures arose regarding it. 
Since then the mystery has been solved. Its his- 
tory has been studied out and many other beauti- 
ful specimens have found their way to this country. 
One lies before me as I write. The engraving 
shows you its cylindrical shape and peculiar struc- 
ture, but words can scarcely describe its texture 
and pattern. ; | 

Imagine the delicate frost-lines that you often 
see on the window-pane after a bitterly cold night, 
woven into a like form, and you can perhaps catch 
a faint idea of its loveliness. If you could stand 
beside me while I hold the peerless thing in my 
hand, you would know how even frost-work fails in 
comparison. Our best way, dear reader, is to 
imagine that we are looking at it together,—I with 
a real specimen, like that in the British Museum, 
before me, you with the picture, aided by fancies 
of spun glass and glittering frost-work. You notice 
the bunches of fine threads that extend the whole 
length of it; these are crossed at regular intervals 
by similar threads, and the whole is covered by an 
irregular weaving that fills the corners of each 
square and gives us a pattern very much resembling 
that shown in a cane-seated chair. From its beau- 
tifully curved shape rise numberless delicately- 
fluted frills arranged in sweeping lines, long and 
short, as if to suit the fancy of the weaver. This 
whole net-work is surmounted by an open-work 
cover more solidly woven. 

At the base, the threads of spun glass are left 
free like rootlets, or as if at some time they had 
held it in place; and mixed with this mass, which is 
as soft and silky as white floss, are sand, mud and 
bits of broken shells. 

Now, are you ready to believe that this mysteri- 
ous beauty comes from the bottom of the ocean, 
where it stands upright anchored in the mud? It is 
known as a glass sponge; the learned call it Exp/ec- 
tella spectosa, meaning ‘‘ beautifully woven,” while 
the common name is ‘‘ Venus’ Flower-Basket.” 

It would seem strange that a form so frail could 
be safe from harm in the restless ocean, were it 


not known that the sea in its depths is perfectly 
quiet, and always of the same warm, even tem- 
perature. 

There is a wonderful world under the waves; a 
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land with its mountains, valleys and plains, covered 
with lovely forests of tinted sea-weeds. This is the 
home of innumerable varieties of life. Here the 
rare and beautiful forms of coral are silently builded, 
and sponges display their brilliant tints that are 
lost the moment they leave the water. 

Much interest has been taken of late years in the 
wonders of the deep sea; and perhaps you will 
like to know how these curiosities are brought to 
light. 

The Swedes, English and Americans have sent 
out ships at different times furnished with machin- 
ery to explore the sea-bottom. This machinery 
consists partly of dredges, tangles, trawls, nets and 
sieves. 

The dredge is a large canvas bag, the opening 
of which is furnished with an iron scraper that takes 
up every particle that comes in its way. This is 
lowered from the ship by means of a steam-engine. 
One sent down from the English ship ‘‘ Porcupine” 
went to the depth of eight miles, and after seven 
hours and a-half returned with one hundred and 
fifty pounds of mud. 

All such attempts are not equally successful; but 
we may be sure that the great canvas bag always 
comes up with some wonderful passengers in its 
hold. The mud it brings is carefully washed and 
passed through sieves; then comes the anxious 
naturalist with his little bone forceps to pick up the 
unfortunate victims, which are at once immersed in 
alcohol for preservation. 

The tangle is a simple snare, and is made of 
large tassels of loose hemp. This is a valuable 
means of catching the more delicate specimens that 
might easily be crushed by heavy machinery. 

Before the Euplectella was known, a very singu- 
lar glass sponge had been found, consisting of 
coarse glass threads bound together -at one end by 
sea-weed. It was for years supposed to be the prod- 
uct of Japanese ingenuity. Many wonderful glass 
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sponges have since been found, but none equal in 
beauty the Euplectella, specimens of which may 
now be purchased in almost any shop of natural 
curiosities. It is remarkable that every Euplectella 
sold contains a little brown crab. As this same 
crab has the reputation of appropriating the homes 
of its neighbors, its presence here may be thus ex- 
plained. All naturalists agree that it has nothing 
whatever to do with the construction of its stolen 
abode. Many conclude that it is a custom to in- 
sert the little crab after the object is taken from the 
water, to give it more interest. 

But I must not leave you to think that our glass 
sponge appears when first found as you see it now. 
It is washed in a solution of chloride of lime and 
bleached in the light before it is brought to our 
part of the world. At first it is completely covered 
with a greyish substance, very much resembling 
the white of anegg. This is really ‘‘ sponge tlesh,” 
and is made up of myriads of tiny animalcula, or 
creatures so small that they cannot be seen by the 
naked eye. So closely are they connected, and in 
such unison do they work, that they are really one 
individual in many. They are considered the 
lowest type of animal life, as they are without eyes. 
mouth or stomach. Yet they absorb from the 
water the silex or glass that makes their framework. 
It is no more trouble for them to build their elegant 
mansion than it is for us to make the bones of our 
bodies. 

You might imagine that they spin the threads 
of glass as the spider does its web; but no, the 
pattern and thread are made as they go upward. 
While men have been puzzling for years over the 
secret of flexible glass-making, and have only just 
discovered it, these little creatures have been spin- 
ning glass at the bottom of the sea for centuries. 
guided by the unseen Power to choose their mate- 
rial and carry out their fairy-like design with un- 
erring exactness. 


MOON AND THE COMET. 


By C. P. CRANCH. 


THE old Earth was sleepy, and rolled into bed, 

And the clouds were the pillows under his head ; 

While the Moon, his old wife, stood by with her light, 
And tucked him up snugly and bade him ‘ good-night.” 
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‘‘ WHILE THE MOON, HIS OLD WIFE, STOOD BY WITH HER LIGHT.” 


But neither the Earth nor the Moon was aware 
There was coming a Star with a singular glare, 
And a terrible tail, across their track, 

That was n't set down in their almanac. 


“SHE NUDGED HER HUSBAND, AND BADE HIM LOOK OUT.” 


But the Moon soon awoke and discovered this Star 
Plunging along through the night from afar; 

And she nudged her husband, and bade him look out, 
For a fiery monster was roaming about! 
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‘““AND NEARER AND NEARER THE COMET CAME.” 


And nearer and nearer the Comet came, 
With his blazing head and his tail of flame 


Some millions of miles in length, they say: 
And the poor Earth trembled with sore dismay. 
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For the Comet was robed in fire and mist, 


And frowned and glared and doubled his fist, 
Till the Earth’s round face grew long with affright, 


And the Moon, in her terror, let fall her light. 


But all on a sudden their terror was gone, 
For the Comet wheeled by on his way to the Sun; 
And they laughed as they saw him go tearing his hair, 


Far away in the distance, in rage and despair. 
Digitized by Google 
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“THEY SAW HIM GO TEARING HIS HAIR.” 


‘* Ha, ha!” laughed the Earth, and ‘‘ Ho, ho!” cried the 


Moon; 


‘*1 don’t think you ’ll scare us again very soon. 
You make a great show in the sky as ‘you pass; 
But astronomers say you are nothing but gas!” 


THE DEAF AND DUMB PYGMY FAMILIES. 


By JAMES H. FLINT. 


THE remarkable pygmies of which I propose to 
tell you are only about one inch in height, and when 
young are of a bright silver color, growing darker 
as they enter on the active duties of life. They are 
seldom at rest, being almost constantly kept in ser- 
vice by their hard task-masters, to whom they are 
in bondage; but whenever they are allowed a few 
moments’ repose, they sleep all huddled together 
in little wooden houses without doors or windows 
or roofs. The families are astonishingly large, 
being numbered by thousands; and as it would be 
impossible to give every separate member a differ- 
ent name, each family is divided into twenty-six 
tribes, and each tribe is given a name and a house. 
This is the more easily done, because every pygmy 
is known by his face. The twenty-six tribes all 
have distinct and characteristic features, and it is 
only necessary to see a pygmy’s face to tell at once 
to what tribe he belongs, and where his house is. 


When any of the little fellows get into the wrong 
house, by mistake, they are very apt to make 
trouble on their next appearance, by speaking when 
they ought to be quiet. It never does for a mem- 
ber of one tribe to try to take the place and do the 
office of the member of a different tribe. Each 
tribe has its own appointed duties, and although 
they mingle with each other freely to perform these 
duties, they are rendered quite unfit for use by get- 
ting mixed up in their houses; and when, through 
any mishap, this occurs, it takes a long time to 
separate and distribute them to their different 
apartments. 

I almost forgot to say that among the twenty-six 
tribes there were certain pygmies who had larger 
faces, although bearing the same names as their 
smaller-faced brethren. They differ so much from 
the others that it is necessary for them to live in 
separate houses. These big-faced fellows are the 
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‘Cupper ten” of the dwarf family. They are not 
so numerous as the others, and have very little to 
do in comparison with their humbler brethren. 
Hence they are thought to be proud and to hold 
themselves very high. They do, in fact, live above 
the rest, in what is called the ‘‘ upper case,” but 
are really a capital set of fellows. 

Although a single family numbers its thousands, 
that is nothing when compared to the number of 
all the deaf and dumb pygmies in the world. Why, 
in our own country there are numerous families in 
almost every town. And in this great city of New 
York they are almost innumerable. In America, 
England, France, Spain, Russia, and several other 
countries, the faces of the dwarfs are much the 
same; but there are some countries, such as China 
and Japan, where they are very different. 

The deaf and dumb pygmy family originated in 
Germany some four hundred years ago, and from 
this branch all the other families throughout the 
world sprang. The English family is at this mo- 
ment staring you in the face, and speaking to you, 
young reader. The members have been taken up 
out of their little wooden houses, one at a time, 
stood on their feet in a row, and made to spell the 
words you are reading. Then they have been tied 
up with a stout string and placed, all together, ona 
marble slab, where they have been locked up in an 
iron frame, and taken to a man who covered their 
faces all over with plaster of Paris. Then the 
plaster was taken up carefully, and there was a 
beautiful impression of every face. Then this 
plaster impression was put into a great iron box 
and immersed in hot boiling metal, and when it 
came out it was a stereotype plate. 

By this time most of my young readers will have 
guessed who and what these curious pygmies are. 
They will begin to understand that these little fel- 
lows are not only deaf and dumb, but without an- 
imal life of any kind; and yet, the ¢yfe family 
speaks to millions of persons, every day, in every 
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tongue, and in every clime throughout the world! 
The little pygmies are printing-types. 

But what are stereotype plates? They are simply 
casts taken, as I have said, from the plaster moulds 
which are made from the ‘‘set up” types. When 
you remember that the pages of this magazine are 
printed from stereotype plates, which could not be 
made until each little type had been taken separate- 
dy, and placed in a particular position, and when you 
are told that there are over three hundred thousand 
types thus placed in position in a single number of 
this magazine, you will say that the deaf and dumb 
pygmies are a very useful and wonderful family. 

After the little types have left the impression of 
their faces in the plaster of Paris, and the stereo- 
type plates are cast and finished, they are mounted 
on wooden’ blocks, and ‘‘ made up,” as the printers 
say, into a ‘‘ form,” with the pages arranged so as 
to come in the right order when they show them- 
selves on the white paper. Then the form is 
‘“ locked up,”-that is, a large iron frame, called a 
‘‘ chase,” is placed around the pages which are 
then securely wedged in the iron frame. Some- 
times this is done on the press, and at other times 
it is done on a large stone, and the locked-up form 
is then lifted and placed on the press. 

The next thing to be done is to ‘‘ make the 
form ready,” and a great deal of preparation is 
often required to secure a clear impression from 
these stereotype plates, especially when there are 
fine engravings inserted in some of the pages, as 
there are in the ST. NICHOLAS. But, at length, 
all the ‘‘ overlays” and ‘‘underlays” are made, the 
impression is exactly right all over the form; the 
ink on the rollers is neither too thin nor too thick; 
there is no treacherous oil dripping anywhere to 
spoil the work; and round go the wheels, back- 
ward and forward moves the iron bed containing 
the form, while the paper goes in fair and white 
and comes out with beautiful pictures and the clear 
words which the pygmies send you. 
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BY MM. M.D. 


Two fair ships are sailing, 
Sailing over the sea,— 

Willie’s ship and my ship,— 
Full as full can be; 

Side by side, my Willie says— 
Like as pin to pin, 

Oh, the happy, happy days 
When our ships come in! 


While our ships are sailing, 
Sailing over the sea,— 

Willie’s ship and my ship,— 
Full as full can be, 

Sailing on the sunny tide, 
Grieving would be sin: 

Soon or late, and side by side, 
Shall our ships come in. 
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By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Author of the “ Fack Hazard” Stortes. 


— 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL. 


THAT day Jack wrote again to Mr. Chatford, re- 
calling his request for a loan of money, and explain- 
ing how it happened that he now had enough for 
present purposes. 

He also wrote to Vinnie, begging her not to send 
the money which George had asked for. ‘‘I am 
sorry to say my poor friend is no better,” he wrote ; 
‘* but, thanks to a strange good fortune, we are no 
longer in want of anything.” 

George was, indeed, no better; which means— 
ns it always does in such cases—that he was worse. 
But now that Jack had money, and with it the 
power to keep his friend where he could be with 
him, and watch by his bedside, his hope and 
courage rose, and never once failed him through 
all the long, toilsome, terrible days and nights 
which followed. 

Both Mrs. Dolberry and her husband showed 

him a great deal of kindness at this time; furnish- 
* ing him his meals, and assisting him occasionally 
in taking care of his patient. But they were still 
of the opinion that George should go to the hos- 
pital. Either that must be done or a hired nurse 
would be necessary; for such a boy as Jack, they 
declared, could not thus give his life to the patient 
and hold out long. 

**O, if only Mrs. Chatford were here, or Annie 
Lanman, or some good woman I know!” he 
thought a hundred times; but he could not bear 
to call in a stranger. 

Such was the state of affairs, when, one morning, 
as he was hurrying home with some ice to be used 
in the sick-room, he overtook a young girl carrying 
a satchel, and looking anxiously at the numbers of 
the houses along the street. 

‘* What house are you trying to find?” asked 
Jack, not forgetting, even in his own anxiety and 
haste, the courtesy due to a young girl, and a 
stranger. 

‘*The house where Mr. Dolberry lives; ” and 
she named the number. 

There was something in her sweet, troubled face, 
and in her winning tones of voice, which would 
have attracted Jack’s attention at any time; for 
they reminded him, in some subtle way, of the 
dearest friend he’ had ever known—Mrs. Annie 


Felton Lanman. Of coiirse, the question she asked 
quickened his interest in her. 

‘* The house is close by; I am going there,” he 
said, and offered to carry her satchel. 

In her anxiety, she neglected to give him the 
satchel, and forgot to thank him. 

‘*Is—do you know if George Greenwood is 

She could not finish the question, the answer to 
which she trembled to hear. 

‘* He is there,” Jack hastened to assure her. 
am going to him now.” 

She made no reply ; but Jack could see the tears 
start from her eyes and her lips quiver as she glided 
swiftly by his side. 

‘* Here is the place,” he said, when they reached 
the door. ‘‘1 am George’s friend.” 

‘*] thought so,” she replied, recovering herself a 
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little. <‘‘I could n’t thank you before. But I am 
so glad I met you! I am his friend too—his sister 
—Vinnie.” 


““T was sure of it!” exclaimed Jack, claspmg 
her hands with tears of joy. ‘‘ How did you ever 
get here?” 

‘*T scarcely know myself. But how—how is he? 
Tell me the worst at once! I can bear anything, 
now I know he is alive.” 

‘‘ The worst is—that he is very sick. But we 
shall save him—now you have come, I am sure we 
shall!” 

**Can I go right to him?” 

‘‘- You had better see Mrs. Dolberry first. And 
you must be prepared. He may not know you; 
and you will-hardly know him. We have had to 
cut off all that beautiful hair of his.” 

‘‘O my poor George !” was all the young girl 
could say, as she followed Jack to Mrs. Dolberry’s 
room. 

‘* Bless me! if you aint a spunky gal !”’ was that 
worthy creature’s admiring comment, when told 
who Vinnie was, and how far she had traveled 


alone to come to her sick friend, or brother, as she 


called him. ‘‘ It’s lucky now he aid n’¢ go to the 
hospital! I/’ll give you a vacant room I have on 
the same floor,—you ’ll be glad to be near him; 
though I don’t know what you can do for him that 
aint done a’ready; for his friend here—you can 
never know, and the poor, sick young man can 
never know, how /¢ has stuck to him, as no brothef 
could ever have stuck closer.” 
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Vinnie understood the spirit of these words, in 
spite of their broken syntax, and a great wave of 
hope and gratitude moved her breast, so weak after 
her long, anxious journey. 

Jack hastened to relieve Mr. Dolberry, whom he 
had left with George, and to get the room and his 
friend. in readiness for Vinnie’s visit. A new life 
seemed to have come to him; a strange comfort, a 
subtle joy, thrilled every merve. 

‘‘O, if he could know she is here, it would help 
cure him, I am sure!” thought he. ‘‘ But he will 
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in times of sickness, she had gained something 
which she found of far more value now than all the 
money she had earned. Vinnie had come dressed 
in a gown of plain, serviceable, dark stuff, suitable 
alike for her journey and the tasks she expected to 
perform at the end of it. Besides that, and the few 
other clothes she wore, she had brought all her 
traveling gear in the little satchcl she carried in her 
hand. But, had she shonc in silks and diamonds, 
she could not have appeared more charming than 
she was, in the eyes of Jack. : 


“VINNIE WATCHED THE SICK, WAN FACE OF GEORGE.” 


feel her presence, if he doesn’t know. How much 
she is like Annie !” 

When she came in, it was some time before she 
could overcome her pain and grief at seeing George 
lying there unconsciqus, so wan, so wasted, his 
shaven head covered with cloths kept wet with ice- 
water—her old playmate, her dear ‘‘ brother,” 
whom she had last seen full of hope and strength, 
as he waved his hat towards her, from the deck of 
the packet-boat, and sailed away into the sunrise! 
Had all his plans and aspirations come to this? 

She lost little time, however, in tears and vain 
regrets, but soon began to busy herself in the sick- 
room as only a woman can do. For Vinnie, though 
scarcely seventeen years old, was a woman in heart 
and experience; her life with the Presbits had, as 
an offset to her many privations, given her strength 
and self-reliance; and in helping their neighbors 


Her quickness, lightness, and grace made him 
feel very clumsy and awkward at first; and she 
found so many little things to do, which he had not 
thought of, that he began to think that, after all, 
he was a very stupid nurse indeed. 

Mrs. Dolberry had had a lounge brought into 
the room, for the convenience of the watchers; 
and it was not long before Vinnie told Jack to lic 
down on it and sleep, while she sat by the patient, 
and kept his head cool. 

‘* But you need sleep morc than I do 
journey,” replied Jack. 

““O no! Irested very well on the steamboat 
last night, coming down the river. And I have n’t 
been worn out with watching night and day, as you 
have. Besides, I could n’t sleep now; I wish to sit 
by him, and be quict fora little while. If anything 
is needed, which I can’t do for him, I will wake you.” 


after your 
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Her words, although very gently spoken, seemed 
almost like commands to Jack, who accordingly 
took the lounge, while she sat alone, in silence, by 
the bed. 

But he did not sleep. He could not help peep- 
ing from under his half-closed lids, and watching 
her, while she, with all her yearning, tender, sad 
young soul in her eyes, watched the sick, wan face 
of George. 

** How fgnd she is of him!” thought Jack. ‘I 
would almost be willing to lic there sick, if I could 
have such eyes look so at me!” 

Later in the day they had some comfortable talks 
together; and Jack told her many things about 
his friend which she did not know before. 

‘‘Why didn’t he ever tell me of his literary 
plans ?” she said, regretfully,—almost jealously, it 
seemed to Jack, who wondered now that George 
could have kept back any confidences from such a 
heart as hers. ‘‘ But he was always strange—so 
very shy and sensitive about many things!” she 
added, finding the readiest excuse for his conduct. 
‘*T am glad he has such a friend in you !” 

‘‘ But it was the hardest thing for him even to 
tell me of his plans,” replied Jack. ‘‘ It was neces- 
sity that compelled him,—not that he thought half 
so much of me as he did of you. Oh! if you could 
have heard him talk of you, sometimes, as I have 
heard him !” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
JACK AND THE OLD SAIL-MAKER. 


FROM the very day of Vinnie’s arrival, a slight 
change for the better began to show itself in 
George; either because the fever had then run its 
inevitable course, or becausc—as Jack always be- 
lieved —something of her own healthful life, some 
soft, quict influence, shed its cooling dew upon 
him, and did perhaps what all his medicines might 
not have done, to restore his strength. 

With his greater leisure, Jack’s resolution re- 
turned, to finish up, in some way, the business 
which had brought him to the city. He now made 
private inquirics, as he had shrunk from doing at 
first; and Mrs. Dolberry, to whom he told his 
story, consulted in his behalf all the old gossips in 
the neighborhood. As this was the side of the 
city, between Broadway and the North River, 
where the child was supposed to have been lost a 
dozen years before, it was very strange indeed that 
nobody could be found to remember the circum- 
stance. Cases of lost children were not very un- 
common in so large a city; but not one could be 
heard of to correspond with Jack’s own. 

He did not neglect the police department; but 
his inquiries there mct with no better success. He 


found two or three officers who had been over a 
dozen years in the service; but they, with all their 
recollections of curious things which had occurred 
in their experience during that time, remembered 
nothing to his purpose. Nor did the examination 
of any city records give a clue to the rewards which 
he supposed must have been offered for him. 

As he had already cxamined very thoroughly 
two files of old city newspapers, and found nothing 
whatever to encourage him, he was now forced to 
the conclusion that he was the victim of a strange 
blunder, or perhaps a downright falsehood, on the 
part of either Molly or Mother Hazard. 

It was about this time that he bethought him 
again of old Mr. Plummerton,—whose loan of half- 
a-dollar he was now well able to repay,—and went 
once more to find him at his sail-loft. 

The old gentleman was out, as before; but this 
time Jack thought he would go up into the office 
and wait. 

It was a plain, roughly-finished room; the bare 
walls relieved by pictures of vessels under full sail, 
and by printed slips, mostly clipped from news- 
papers, pasted above the desk. 

Jack amused himself by looking at the pictures, 
and then began to read the slips, when his eye fell 
upon the following paragraph : 

Mysterious DISAPPEARANCE IN Brooxktyn.—Last Saturday 
afternoon, Catharine Larcy, an Irish servant living with a family 
named Ragdon, in Pnnce street, Brooklyn, received permission to go 
and visit a sister in Williamsburg, and to take with her a young child 
of her employer's, a boy about three-and-a-half years old. Neither 
child nor nurse has since been heard from; and every effort to trace 
them has proved unavailing. The Williamsburg sister—who appears 
to be a respectable person—denies all knowledge of their whereabouts, 
and says she has not seen Catharine for several weeks; the two not 
being on fnendly terms. They have a brother living in another part 
of Brooklyn; but he is unable to give any explanation of the mys- 
tery. The family and fnends of the missing child are in great dis- 


tress, and a reward of one hundred dullars has been offered by them 
for any information that may lead to the recovery of the lost darting. 


Immediately under this paragraph was pasted 
the following : 


It seems that Catharine Larcy, the nurse who disappeared so 
mysteriously with the Ragdon child, last Saturday afterncon, had a 
quarrel of long standing with her own family on account of her bus- 
band, a worthless fellow, whom all her relatives had turned cut of 
doors. She had promised her last employers that she would have no 
communication with this man; but it 1s strongly suspected that be is 
somehow at the bottom of the mystery. It is not impossible that he 
has induced her to abduct the child, in order to secure the olfered re- 
wards. If so, his opportunity has come, five hundred dollars being 
now offered by the Brooklyn authorities and the friends of the chuid, 
for its recovery. 

It also appears that Catharine, only the day before her cisappear- 
ance, had received from her employers a large amount of wages, 
which had been accumulating for several weeks. 


Jack had barely finished this last paragraph, 
when Mr. Plummerton came in, and greeted him 
with his usual kindness. 

‘©T have come to pay my debts,” said the visitor. 
with beaming pleasure in his smile, as he took 
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half-a-dollar from his pocket and gave it to the old 
man. 7 

‘¢ As a matter of business, I take it,” replicd Mr. 
Plummerton. ‘‘ And glad I am to see it again,— 
not for the sake of the money, you understand,— 
that ’s a trifle,—but because it shows me that you 
are not only upright boys, but that you have been 
prospered.” 

“‘ Prospered after a curious fashion,” said Jack, 
who then told the story of his friend’s sickness, and 
of the pickpocket’s diamond. 

‘“ Very curious!” exclaimed the old gentleman. 
** T hope your friend is better now.” 

‘‘ The doctor says the crisis is passed, and that 
with careful treatment he will get well. But he 
has had a dreadful time !” 

Partly to hide his emotion at the recollection of 
what he had gone through with George, Jack 
turned to the printed slips pasted above the desk. 

‘‘T was reading something here when you came 
in.” 

‘“So I observed; and you seemed to be inter- 
ested.” 

‘‘T have reason to be,” said Jack. ‘‘I heard of 
this case before, while. making some inquiries with 
regard to another lost child; but I couldn’t learn 
that the mystery was ever cleared up. May be you 
can tell me.” 

““It never was cleared up,”” Mr. Plummerton re- 
plied. ‘* What other case of a lost child do you 
speak of?” 

Jack hesitated a moment, then told his story, in 
which the old gentleman appeared deeply inter- 
ested. 

‘*And what do you propose to do now?” he 
asked, after all was told. 

‘‘T shall go back home to Mr. Chatford’s, as 
soon as my friend Greenwood is well enough, so 
that I can leave him. Meanwhile I shall put an 
advertisement into the papers, as I should have 
done in the first place, if I had had plenty of money. 
I don’t expect anything from it now; but it will do 
no harm.” . 

Mr. Plummerton turned to his desk, and ap- 
peared about to open it; but hesitated. Jack 
would have taken this as a hint that it was time for 
him to withdraw, but for a certain indecision, even 
agitation, in the old man’s manner. He was, 
moreover, determined to ask some questions res 
garding that other lost child, of whose case he be- 
lieved Mr. Plummerton had a personal knowledge. 

‘“ Before you leave the city,” said the latter, leav- 
ing his desk unopened, and turning again to his 
visitor, ‘‘ you must go home with me to Brooklyn. 
Can’t you go now?” 

‘* Not very well now; my friends will be expect- 
ing me home at noon. But ! should like to go 


with you soon, and learn something more about 
"Jack pointed to the printed slips on the 

wall. ‘I should have followed up that case, when 
I first heard of it, if 1 had n’t been out of the city; 
that fact, and the circumstance of the nurse being 
with the child, showed that there could be no con- 
nection between it and my own case.”’ 

The old man made no reply to this, but said : 

‘“If you can’t go home with me to dinner, go 
over this evening to tea—that will perhaps be bet- 
ter. Call for me here at about five o’clock. Don’t 
fail.” 

Jack promised, and soon taking leave of the man 
whose friendship he had gained in so singular a 
manner, hastened home to his patient. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
HIMSELF AGAIN. > 


THAT afternoon George woke from a long, 
deep sleep of healthful rest; and for the first time 
in almost two weeks his own bright, unclouded 
spirit looked out of the blue eyes that opened oo 
Jack sitting by his bed. 

** Hallo, Jack!” he said, in his old, Sisdeait 
tones of voice. ‘* What are you reading?” 

‘* A little of Lord Byron,” Jack replied, as care- 
lessly as he could, in the surprise and joy of finding 
his dear George himself again. 

‘‘Byron? But we ate Byron and the other fel- 
lows,” said George. ‘‘ Or did I dream it?” 

‘* You ’ve had some odd dreams,” Jack answered. 

‘Yes, I’ve been pretty sick. I know it. But 
see here, Jack! we did pawn or sell Scott and 
Burns and Byron and —— What’s that on the 
mantelpiece? My flute! Why, I remember dis- 
tinctly pawning that!” 

“Yes, George,” said Jack. ‘‘ We pawned a 
good many things. But they have all come back 
tous. You see, we’ve had a streak of luck.” 

‘‘ What luck?” said George, trying to raise him- 
self, but finding no strength in his shrunken arms. 

‘“ You remember the pickpocket’s ring, which you 
noticed had a brilliant diamond the first time you 
saw it, and had no diamond the next time? And 
where do you suppose that diamond was, all the 
while we were suffering the extremes of poverty ? 
In my trousers pocket, George !” 

‘No, no! That’s a romance, Jack !” 

“No romance at all. - Who would ever think of 
inventing such a thing for a story? It actually 
happened; and the Way I discovered it, and sold it 
back to our friend the pickpocket,—A/~. Afanton’s 
friend, 1 mean,—is one of those things which 
people say are stranger than fiction. It’s all true, 
George; and with the money that rogue actually 
paid me, I have redeemed all our pawned articles, 
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bought back the books we sold, paid rent and 
board and washing and doctor’s fees, and have 
more left for both of us than we started from home 
with. But sce here, old fellow! you must n’t go 
to being excited, or I sha’n’t tell you anything 
more.” 

‘* No, don’t tell me any more—I can’t stand it! 
I’m glad I did n’t send my letter to Vinnie—I 
did n’t send it, did I? I can’t remember.” 

‘* No, you did n’t,” replied Jack, thinking it dis- 
creet to withhold the real truth for awhile. 

‘“‘And yet,” said George, ‘‘it seems to me I 
have been with Vinnie. I thought I was in the 
old room at home, and she was taking care of me, 
—and you were there too, Jack. Strange how 
things have been mixed up in my mind! Of 
course, we have n’t been there, Jack. And of 
course she has n’t been here,—that’s more im- 
probable still. But who has arranged this room so 
nicely? No disrespect to you, Jack, but you never 
put things in such order, Iknow! Only a woman’s 
hand could do this.” 

““Well, women have been here,” said Jack. 
‘‘ Mts. Dolberry has been very kind; and, George, 
we ought both to be ashamed of having ever made 
fun of her.” 

‘Whi. letter is that on the mantelpiece ? ” 
George inquired. ‘‘ For me?” 

‘Yes, one that came yesterday.” 

‘From Vinnie? No,” said George, with a dis- 
appointed look, seeing the superscription. ‘‘ Hallo! 
it’s from the Manhattan Magazine! Read it, 
Jack! Quick!” 

Jack opened the Ictter, and found that it con- 
tained a bank-note of five dollars, in payment for 
the poem, ‘‘An Autumn Day,” printed in the 
Wanhatlan Magazine. The heart of the poor 
young poct was filled with joy. 

‘* My poem in the Manhattan /" he exclaimed. 
**O, Jack! I guess Iam dreaming now. I never 
could see the editor; so, finally, I left a note for 
him; and this au 

He took the bank-note in his thin, feeble fingers, 
as if to make sure that it was a reality. 

It was the first payment he had ever reccived for 
his verses ; and never afterwards—not even when, 
not many years later, he was paid for such trifles 
ten times as much by magazines eager to secure 
contributions from his pen—did his success as a 
poet seem so certain, or its reward so sweet. 

It was some time before Jack ventured to tell 
him any more news. But George, after a little 
rest, wished to know if ‘fA Scene at the Wharves” 
had been heard from, and whether it was ac- 
cepted. 

“It has been accepted, printed, and paid for,” 
replied Jack. ‘I have three dollars in my pocket, 
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sent you by the editor, with his compliments, and 
an invitation to write him two such articles a week, 
describing city scenes; for which he will pay you 
six dollars a week.” 

‘“T can’t believe it !” said George. ‘‘ Why, Jack, 
my fame and fortune are made!” 

‘*Not if you get excited, and are made worse by 
the news, Gcorge. 1 ought not to have told you 
so much. You must n’t think of it any more; and 
you know it will be a long time before you can 
begin to write again.” 

“Yes, yes! But, O Jack! you have made me 
very happy. I owe that daily paper business all to 
you. I should never have thought of writing up 
city scenes, if you had n’t suggested the idea. 
And—have n’t you accomplished anything for your- 
self yet?” 

‘‘Nothing to speak of. I’ve just prepared an 
advertisement here, which I am going to let off, as 
a last resort. I put no confidence in it; for I have 
about made up my mind that I’ve been wretchedly 
humbugged by somebody. Ill tell you why I 
think $0, some time; but you must rest now, and 
I have an engagement to meet soon. Will you 
believe it? I am going to Brooklyn to take tea 
with our old friend of the steamboat, who loaned 
us the half-dollar.” 

‘* You must n’t leave me alone, Jack! But no! 
I wont be selfish ; go and enjoy yourself, and never 
mind me.” 

‘‘T wont leave you alone, George; be sure of 
that. You shall have better company than I am.” 

‘Better than you! That’s impossible, unless 
my dream should come true, and I should wake up 
and find—but that’s foolish! Ill go to sleep, and 
see if I can’t dream myself with her again.” 

“‘ George,” said Jack, earnestly, ‘‘don’t be agi- 
tated, and I will tell you something. Yox did not 
send your letter to Vinnie, but / sent it, and wrote 
a few words to tell her that you were sick. And, 
George, ts 

‘She is here! Vinnie!” cried George, faintly, 
as Jack’s story was interrupted by the entrance of 
the young girl herself into the room. 

She fluttered to the bedside like a bird; there 
were stifled cries, scarcely heard by Jack, as he ran 
out and left the two alone—an example which we 
will do well to follow. 

But, while Jack is on his way to keep his engage- 
ment with the old sail-maker, we can glide softly 
back, and see Vinni# sitting by her ‘ brother’s” 
side, holding his hand, and smiling joyously upon 
him, while he questions her with his eyes and 
tongue. 

‘* Now tell me how you got away—all about it,” 
he entreats. 

‘Well, when I got your letter, with that first 
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note from: Jack (he tells me I must call him Jack), 
it made a great commotion at home.’’ 

**I can hear Uncle Presbit’s ‘/.told him so /?" 
says George; ‘‘and Aunt Presbit’s ‘//e has made 
kts bed, and he must lie on tt.” 

‘‘ There was enough of that, certainly,” Vinnie 
replies. ‘‘ But they are kinder-hearted than you 
ever believed; you know I always insisted upon 
that. They scolded and blamed you, of course, at 
first; and I never said a word in your defense—I 
knew that was the best way. I waited till their 
better feelings began to assert themselves, as I 
knew they would; and then, when Uncle Presbit 
said, ‘ Well, Vinnie, I suppose you ’ll send off all 
your hard earnings to that foolish fellow,’ I just re- 
plied that I had n’t made up my mind. 

** “Of course she will,’ said Aunt Presbit. ‘She 
never could refuse him anything he asked, from 
the time when we first brought them together. 
Now her money will go too, and that will be the 
last of that ; then the first we know, he will be send- 
ing to us for more.’ 

‘*Then I spoke up. ‘I don’t think I shall send 
him any money,’ I said. That took them both by 
surprise, and they began to change their tone. 
Uncle said he supposed, of course, I would send a 
little—it was no more than right that I should; 
and he walked out of the house with the dissatisfied 
look you remember. Then aunt burst out. 

‘** Vinnie, I’m astonished at you!’ she said. 
‘There ’s poor George, sick among strangers; no 
Matter how foolish he has been, he’s about the 
same to you as your own brother; and you ought 
to do everything for him you can. I shall send 
him some moncy, if you don’t.’ And she went to 
the green chest, and brought out ¢hat old stocking 
of hers you remember—the stocking stuffed with 
the butter and eggs’ money, which uncle gives 
her!” 

“*Did she?” says George, with glistening eyes. 
**T should n’t have thought she would touch that 
money for anybody.” | 

*‘ Hear the rest,” Vinnie goes on. ‘‘ She tum- 
bled out the money on her bed, and was shedding 
tears over it, and pitying you, and scolding me, 
when at last I could keep in no longer, and I said: 

*“*« Aunt! George is sick, he may be dying! It 
is n’t money alone he needs. I told vou I shouldn't 
send him any. And I sha’n’t. But I shall take 
all the moncy I have, and all you will lend or give 
me, and go to him, and stay with him, and take 
care of him, as long as he needs me.’ Then you 
should have seen her look at me ! 

“** Now that sounds like you,’ she said. ‘And 
you are as good a hand at taking care of the sick 
as any girl of your age I ever knew.’ But then she 
began to make objections; I was too young—I was 
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a girl—the cost of the journey—and a hundred 
other things. All I replied was, ‘George is sick 
among strangers; I can get to him some way, and 
I will.’ 

“< Finally, I obtained her consent. It was harder 
to get Uncle Presbit’s; but I didn’t wait for it—I 
just kept right on getting ready for the journey, and 
the next morning I started. He carried me over 
to the village, condemning my folly and telling me 
what to say and do for you, on the way. There I 
got Jack’s second letter, which decided me to send 
back all aunt’s moncy ; that pleased uncle so much, 
that he at last appeared quite reconciled to my 
going. I made the journey without an accident; 
got out of an omnibus on the corner of Broadway, 
and asked of a young man in the street the way to 
the house, who turned out to be your friend Jack 
himself. O, George! I seem to have been watched 
over by Providence through it all, andes now that 


‘you are better, I think I can never be ungrateful 


again, or discontented with anything, in my life!” 

‘Teach me to feel that way too, Vinnie ?” says 
George, his heart melted with thankfulness and 
love. ‘‘ You are so much better than I!” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A REVELATION. 


JACK found Mr. Plummerton waiting for him. 
He was in a thoughtful mood, and talked little, as 
they proceeded to the foot of Fulton street, crossed 
over in a ferry-boat to Brooklyn, and then walked 
up one or two streets, till they came to a plain, 
comfortable wooden house, with PLUMMERTON on 
the door. 

As they stopped before the old-fashioned, little 
wooden gate, they met two ladies—one quite young, 
the other of middle age, both dressed in black— 
coming from the opposite direction. 

‘* Ah, Harriet!” said Mr. Plummerton, as they 
came up, ‘‘so late? I thought you would be here 
an hour ago. This is our young friend.” 

Jack had already recognized the kind woman 
whom he had first seen on the North River steam- 
boat, and afterwards in Mrs. Libby’s parlor. He 
now regarded her with a new and almost painful 
interest, knowing her to be Mr. Manton’s wife. 

She greeted him with a silent pressure of the 
hand, and a singularly tender, almost tearful smile ; 
and then introduced him to her young companion 
with the hardly audible words, ‘‘ My daughter.” 

The daughter smiled tranquilly, and gave him so 
slight, so cold a nod, that Jack did not venture to 
do more than pull off his cap to her at a distance. 
Those still, grey eyes seemed to measure and read 
him ata glance. She could not have been older 
than himself, yet her perfect repose of manner sug- 
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, gested a woman thoroughly acquainted with the 
world; or was she not rather like a nun, too pure, 
too spiritual-minded to be moved by the world ? 

They went in; and Jack saw no more of the 
ladies until tea-time. 

He met them at table, in company with old Mr. 
and Mrs. Plummerton, a widowed daughter of 
theirs, and her three children, who composed the 
family. Mrs. Manton and her daughter seemed to 
be neighbors, and familiar visitors, who (he infer- 
red from some word that was dropped) had come 
in on that special occasion to meet him. 

Something was said of the adventure on the 
steamboat ; and from that Jack was led on to give 
a pretty complete history of himself. He wondered 
very much how it happened that he was the centre 
of interest ; and he was surprised to see, as he went 
on, that there was a tremor of feeling, a mist of 
emotion, even in the nun-like face and eyes of Miss 
Manton. ~ 

After tea, Mr. Plummerton took Jack into a 
little sitting-room, and carefully closed the door. 

‘‘The time has come,” said he, ‘‘ for a little 
serious talk. Sit down. You have asked me two 
or three times for the rest of the story,—about the 
Ragdon child,—and I have put you off. Now I 
will tell you all I know to the purpose.” 

Jack drew a long breath. He could not help 
feeling that something of unusual interest was 
coming. 

‘‘In the first place, about Mrs. Manton and her 
daughter. They are the wife and daughter of the 
man you saw fined for drunkenness in the public 
court the other day, and whose fine I paid.” 

“‘It doesn’t seem possible!” exclaimed Jack. 
‘‘ Mrs. Manton is so good, so beautiful! and the 
daughter—she is white as snow! I know the 
father.” ; 

‘‘ Manton is not a bad man; he is not by nature 
a low or vicious man. Byt drink has besotted him, 
body and mind. This terrible misfortune has had 
a peculiar effect on his wife and daughter. Grace 


used to be one of the brightest, merriest children’ 


ever seen; and she has a warm heart and a quick 
wit still; but shame and suffering, in sympathy 
with her mother, on Azs account, have made her, 
in the presence of strangers, the kind of statue you 
see her.” 

‘* Are there other children ?” : 

‘* None living. A son, older than Grace, diced a 
year and a-half ago. It was the remembrance of 


him, and perhaps a certain resemblance she fancied 


between him and you, that attracted Harriet to you 
on the steamboat.” 

‘“You were traveling in company with her, 
then?” Jack inquired. 

‘* Yes;,I had been to Albany on business, and 


she had been to see her husband’s brother, who 
lives there, and who, through me, pays Manton’s 
personal expenses. We wished to have some dif- 
ferent arrangements made for him,—to give him 
some employment, and take him away from tempt- 
ation ; but the brother would n’t hear of the plan; 
he says he has done all he can for Manton, and 
that he will now have no more trouble with him, 
except to give him a bare support.” 

‘‘The bare support includes pretty good suits of 
clothes,” said Jack. 

‘* That comes from the brother's notions of fam- 
ily pride,” replied the old man with a smile. 
‘‘The Mantons must be gentlemen, even when 
they are drunkards. But this is not what I was 
going to say.” 

** You were going to tell me about—the Ragdon 
child.” 

‘* That child’s mother and Mrs. Manton were 
sisters. J am their uncle.” 

The old man was going on to relate more partic- 
ulars of the family, when Jack, at the first oppor- 
tunity, interrupted him. 

‘** The child and nurse were never heard from ?” 

“‘Yes. Six years after the disappearance, the 
nurse came back, and told a strange story. She 
was sick, and believed she was going to die, and 
wanted to relieve her mind by a confession. She 
did die, a few weeks after, having maintained the 
truth of her story to the last. Here is the printed 
account.” 

Mr. Plummerton took a small, rough-looking 
book from a shelf. 

‘‘'When I turned to open my desk, but changed 
my mind, this morning, as you may remember, I 
was going to show you this scrap-book. It contains 
all the printed dccounts of the affair, rewards of- 
fered, and so forth. But I thought you had better 
see it in my own house. Here is the nurse’s story, 
briefly to this effect: that the going to Williams- 
burg that day wasa pretence; that she really went 
to New York to pay a secret visit to her husband, 
and took the child with her; that, to induce her to 
go off with him, or to get her money, he gave her 
liquor to drink; and that, when she came to her- 
self, the child was lost and could not be found.” 

Jack became suddenly very pale. 

‘* How long ago?” 

‘‘ Thirteen years ago, this coming month. The 
nurse, terrified at the loss of the child, which had 
been left to stray away through her neglect,—afraid 
to come back without it, and now completely under 
her husband’s influence,—finally ran off with him, 
and was not heard of, as I said, for six years.” 

“‘ What part of New York?” 

‘‘ She could n’t remember the name of the street 
where she met her husband; but it was not verv 
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far up town, and it was between Broadway and the 
river.” 

Then Jack inquired, ‘‘How was the child 
dressed ?” 

And the old man answered, ‘‘ Very much as you 
say you were dressed, when you were picked up. 
Here is the full description, in the printed offers of 
rewards, only we have ‘ golden curls,’ instead of 
‘ yellow curls,’ and ‘fine pink and white checks,’ 
instead of plain ‘ pink,’ gives the color of the frock.” 

Jack held the book in the sunset light, which 


— 


HIS HEAD RESTED, CHILDLIKK, ON HER MOTHERLY SHOUEDER.” 


shone through the window, and read the announce- 
ment which he had looked for in the New York 
papers so long in vain, and which must have es- 
caped his eye, because it appeared in them under 
the head of ‘‘ Affairs in Brooklyn.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
JACK’S RELATIVES. 


His breath almost stifled with emotion, his eyes 
shining, Jack laid down the book and looked at 
Mr. Plummerton. The old man continued, with 
singular calmness of look and tone: 

‘‘ None of us have any doubt but you are the 
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true Henry Ragdon. Mrs. Manton is your aunt; 
Grace is your cousin. This relationship accounts 
for a certain resemblance you bear to the son who 
died,—which was not all in Harriet’s fancy.” 

‘“‘Mrs. Ragdon—my mother—is dead?” said 
Jack. ‘* And my father?” 

‘* Your father was at that time in business with 
his brother-in-law, Manton. Manton ruins every- 
thing he touches. He ruined your father, The 
failure came close upon the heels of the other ter- 
rible affair. It’s a distressing story altogether; I 

wont dwell upon it. Your father 

was one of the most active, up- 

Wan right, earnest men I ever saw. 
Overwork and anxiety of mind 
brought on a fever, and he died 
the next December. Your mother 
| never recovered from this double 
| ©Q ™»\\ calamity; yet she survived her 

Gish husband about four years.” 

Jack made noreply. His face 
was buried in his hands. Aftera 
pause, Mr. Plummerton went on: 
| ‘* You will be interested to know 

} what property was left. Your 
). father, owing to his failure, left 
| nothing. But your mother hada 
little in her own right, which he 
would never touch—and wisely, 
as it proved. It was something 
less than a thousand dollars; -yet 
it was all she had to live on, after 
he died. Harriet had as much of 
her own, but Manton squandered 
every dollar of it. After Harriet 
was separated from her husband, 
she and your mother lived to- 
gether, and shared everything in 
common, even to the care of the 
children. “What is left of the little 
property, Harriet still has, and 
it is all she has. Your mother 
left it in her hands, without a 
will, knowing her necessities, and knowing, too, 
that if the lost child was ever found, Harriet would 
do what was right by him. Now would you like to 
see your aunt and cousin?” 

‘*Pretty soon—not just yet,” Jack murmured, 
his face still hidden, and his bent frame agitated. 

Mr. Plummerton went out; and presently Mrs. 
Manton came in, and sat down by Jack’s side, and 
took his hand, and with an arm placed gently and 
affectionately about him, drew him towards her, 
until his head rested, childlike, upon her motherly 
shoulder. This was-more than he could endure, 
and he sobbed aloud. 

She was also deeply moved. But after a time 
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she grew calm, and then she talked to him long 
and lovingly of his parents, especially of his mother, 
of his own childhood, and of many things which 
cannot be recounted here. 

Once Jack became conscious of the presence of 
Grace, and, looking up, he saw her sitting just be- 
fore him, erect and pale, with tears sliding softly 
down her still face. 

When all had become more composed, Mrs, 
Manton said : 

‘‘And now with regard to your mother’s little 
property, of which I suppose uncle has told you 
something. It had shrunken considerably at the 
time she died; but I have kept as correct an ac- 
count of it as I could; and as soon as uncle came 
over at noon and told us of you, I set Grace to 
reckoning up the interest. She has the paper 
here. You will see by it that we owe you eleven 
hundred dollars. We shall not be able to pay all 
of it at once, but we can pay a part of it in a few 
days, and then, little by little, make up the rest. 
She is beginning to give music lessons now, and is 
quite successful; and it costs us not very much to 
live.” 

Jack glanced at the paper, by the light of a lamp 
which had been brought in; then hung his head, 
with a look of deep trouble, which Mrs. Manton 
mistook for disappointment. 

“You will think that you have gained but little 
by hunting up your parentage,” she said, sadly. 

Jack dropped the paper, and accidentally put his 
foot upon it as he rose. 

‘¢T can’t tell you how much I have gained!” he 
exclaimed, with the eloquence of strong feeling. 
‘*To know what you have just told me of my 
parents, is worth everything! As for this little 
property, my dear aunt! my dear cousin! ””—he 
held the hands of both,—‘‘ don’t for a moment 
think that I will ever take a cent of it! It’s where 
I know my mother would wish to have it; I do not 
need it; never speak of it again!” 

In vain they urged him. He would not even 
listen to their thanks. His heart was full. If not 
altogether happy, he felt that he was deeply 
blessed; and that all the fortunes in the world 
could not at that moment make him richer. 

They urged him to remain, and make them a 
visit; then wished to know if there was anything 

they could do for him. 

“Not for me. In a few days I am going back 
to my country home, where I shall work and study 
and want for nothing. But I shall leave a friend 
here in the city. He will be lonely without me. 
If you will be kind to him, and let him visit you, — 
and if you will sing and play to him, Cousin Grace, 
for he is very fond of music,—that will make me 
feel better about leaving him.” 
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Jack promised, however, to come often to Brook- 
lyn, and to bring his friend with him once, if pos- 
sible, before leaving New York. 

Then, parting with Grace and her mother at 
their own door, he hurried to the ferry, and re- 
crossed the river; his heart throbbing with deep 
emotion and exalted thoughts as he looked down at 
the rushing water and up at the silent stars. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE LAST. 


WITH Jack’s accomplishment of the object of 
his journey, and George’s restoration to health, our 
story of these fast friends draws to a close; for 
the time of their separation was now at hand. 

Whilst awaiting George’s convalescence, Jack— 
for we will still call him by his familiar name— 
went round one day to Murray street, hoping to 
have one more talk with his old friend, Master 
Felix. But neither Master Felix nor Professor De 
Waldo was to be found, the pair having lately de- 
camped, as the landlord expressed it, between 
two days. Why they had taken this course, just 
as they were having a good run of custom, he could 
not explain, but conjectured that it was for the 
simple pleasure of cheating him out of his rent. 

The friends had some difficulty in dividing satis- 
factorily what they called their ‘‘ diamond money ;” 
not because each claimed more than his just share, 
but for a quite contrary reason. After each had 
taken all that he thought belonged to him, there 
remained a handsome little sum which both sturdily 
refused. The difficulty was growing serious, when 
Jack suggested, as a happy compromise, a present 
for Vinnie. ‘‘ What should it be?” was the ques- 
tion. George said she had long wanted a silk 
dress, but that his uncle and aunt had frowned 
upon the mere mention of such extravagance. As 
they could not well object to her receiving it as a 
present, the silk was secretly resolved upon. — 

Jack paid several visits to his Brooklyn friends; 
and on one occasion invited his aunt and cousin to 
go shopping with him. He wished to be guided 
by their feminine taste and judgment in selecting 
the silk, and also in choosing some suitable gifts for 
Mrs. Dolberry, and for Mrs. Chatford and little 
Kate at home. 

That evening the friends had the satisfaction of 
delivering their present, and of witnessing a young 
girl’s innocent delight over her “‘ first silk.” There 
was but one drawback to Vinnie’s perfect content- 
ment: she had no new hat to wear with the new 
gown ! 

But somehow the hat, and other needful accom- 
paniments, were duly added, while the gown was 
in the hands of a dressmaker recommended by 
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good Mrs. Dolberry ; and on a certain memorable 
occasion Vinnie ‘‘ came out.” 


George also, on that occasion, appeared in a new 


suit, bought a day or two before at a ready-made 
clothing shop. As for Jack, he just brushed up his 
old clothes as well as he could, and made them 
answer. He was anxious that his friends should 
that day make a good appearance: he cared less 
for himself. It was Sunday, and all three were 
going over to take dinner in Brooklyn, and spend 
the afternoon with Mrs. Manton and Grace. 

It proved a delightful occasion for all; but it was 
especially so to George. In his languid, convales- 
cent state, his heart was open to all sweet influ- 
ences; and the beauty of the day, the sunshine and 
breeze and dancing ripples on the river, the pres- 
ence and sympathy of his two dear friends, and the 
excceding kindness of the new friends he was des- 
tined that day to make,—everything contributed to 
brim his heart with happiness. 

It was perhaps owing to this susceptibility of the 
invalid that Grace made the deep impression on 
him which his friends observed. The sight of her 
affected him like the reading of a perfect poem, and 
the tones of her voice moved him like strange 
music. He did not find her cold, as Jack at first 
did; but her very looks and words seemed, to his 
sensitive soul, always just ready to quiver with 
emotions unexpressed. 

The afternoon was enlivened by the unlooked-for 
appearance of Mr. Manton. He covered his sur- 
prise at seeing his young friends with a great deal of 
politeness; and, alluding to the story of the dia- 
mond, which had reached him, declared that he 
was ‘‘ disappointed in that MacPheeler.” But he 
was happy to say that the light-fingered gentleman 
had recently got his deserts; having been taken in 
the very act of picking a pocket, and shut up in the 
Tombs, where he was now awaiting his trial. 

Manton made but a short call; but it was long 
enough to give the other visitors a new insight into 
the characters of Grace and her mother. While 
they. had not the heart to laugh at his pleasantries, 
they treated him with a certain tender respect, 
which—to George particularly—scemed very beau- 
tiful. Hehad much to say about the trouble Jack 
would have saved himself by confiding to him, at 
the outset, the object of his business in the city; 
but, finding that he had the talk mostly to himself, 
he presently, with many polite flourishes, took his 
leave. 

Vinnie, fresh and vivacious, broke through the 
reserve even of the quiet Grace, and gaincd her 
lasting friendship; though they were not to meet 
again for many years. 

In the pleasant summer twilight, Grace and her 
mother accompanied their visitors to the ferry, and 
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took leave of them there. To Jack and Vinnie, 
who were to start the next day on their homeward 
journey, they gave affectionate good-by kisses; to 
George, invitations to visit them again. 

It was these new friendships he had made which 
consoled George for the prospect of so soon parting 
with Jack and Vinnie and seeing them set off on 
their journey without him,—a trial which had be- 
fore seemcd more than he could bear. 

It seemed a// he could bcar, when the time 
came. I don’t know why Jack bore the parting 
more bravely ; perhaps because his present strength 
and natural self-control were greater; perhaps be- 
cause Vinnie went with him. 

The farewells were spoken at the door; and then 
George stood and watched the coach that carried 
them away, and listened to the receding rattle of 
the wheels, until it turned a corner, and he saw and 
heard no more. Then climbing slowly to his 
room, he locked the door, threw himself upon his 
now lonely bed, and cried hike a child. 

The parting of friends, either by death, or 
absence, or estrangement, is, assuredly, onc of the 
very saddest things in life. Almost every other 
sorrow can be met with patience. But time brings 
consolation even for this. 

Time brought consolation to George; yet neither 
new friends, nor literary success (which came with 
hard toil and frugal ‘living), nor any good fortune 
or happiness, ever crowded from his heart the love 
and gratitude he felt for Jack. 

And Jack was no less faithful in his attachment. 
Yet the journey up the river and the canal, as far 
as Vinnie’s home, was to him—strange as it may 
seem—one of the happiest incidents of his whole 
life. He wished that it might never end. The 
weather was lovely ; and he and Vinnie sat on the 
deck of the packet-boat, or in the cool cabin, day 
and evening, and talked about George, New York, 
the past, the future—everything but the present 
moments, which made them so happy, and which 
were going, never to return. 

Vinnie wished Jack to stop and visit George's 
relatives; but he was a little ashamed of giving 
himself up to dreams and Icisure, as he was now 
doing, and felt that he must hasten home to work’ 
on the farm which, after all, he loved so well. 

The evening before they were to part, as they 
sat on the deck, gliding by moonlight through 
pleasant scenes, Vinnie said to him: 

‘* Why is it that George never talked to me as 
you do? Even that morning when he bid me 
good-by, just as he was starting for New York, he 
seemed thinking of something else.” 

Though Jack had long since made up his mind 
that George, with all his brotherly affection, never 
appreciated Vinnie as #e would have done in his 
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place, he did not say so, but answered, half-play- 
fully, ‘* Still, when he has succeeded in New York, 
I suspect he will have something very confidential 
to say to you.” 

“Oh!” laughed Vinnie. ‘‘I know what you 
mean. But you are very much mistaken. Why, 
do you know, I have fully made up my mind that 
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‘* That what ?” 

‘¢ That he will marry Grace Manton. Yes, I am 
sure of it. She’s just suited for him; and didn’t 
you notice how he interested her? What a poetical 
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face she has! And then, you know, fond as George 
and 1 have always been of each other, we are only 
brother and sister.” 

‘““If I could think so!” Then, after a little 
pause, Jack added, fervently, ‘‘]1 am only a boy 
now ; but in a few years I shall be a man; and in 
the meanwhile | am going to make something of 
myself, if study and hard work will do it. I wont 
ask you mow to give me any serious promise; only 
that we, too, may be FAST FRIENDS till ¢#en.” 

“Till then, and always,” Vinnie answered, 
frankly. 


INDIA. 


By M. E. EDWARDS. 


WHAT possible connection can there be between 
Lake Ontario and India? The one lies between the 
United States and Canada, where the winter cold 
seizes upon the rolling waves, and binds them tight 
and fast. The other, thousands of miles away, 
burns and dries under a tropical sun. But it is this 
very contrast that brings them together. Lake 
Ontario cools and refreshes the people living on the 
East Indian coast. And this is the way the good 
work is brought about. 

Lake Ontario is so situated that in winter it 
freezes Over a great part of its surface, forming ice 
several fect in thickness, fine grained, compact, and 
of beautiful transparency. As soon as the ice is 
fairly formed, the ice companies set a small army 
of men at work to take it away, and they are kept 
busy all the season. Some are on the lake cutting 
out the ice in huge cubic blocks; others stow them 
away in the wagons which are to convey them to 
the ice-houses near the lake, where they are de- 
posited temporarily; some are at work at these 
houses, receiving the ice and putting it in the 
buildings; others, again, are taking out the ice 
that has been waiting for transportation, and load- 
ing with it the cars in which it is to be conveyed to 
the different cities in the United States. The scene 
is a lively and busy one, and this ice business gives 
employment to a great number of men. 

The ice intended for India is sent to Boston, and 
is there shipped as soon as possible. A good many 
vessels are employed in this service. The holds of 
these ships must be made very cold before the ice 
can be packed into them with safcty, and this is 


done by letting down blocks of ice, and as soon as 
these melt, the water is drawn off and others are 
putin. The second blocks do not melt quite so 
soon as the first, and then others are let down; and 
the process is continued until the temperature is 
so low that the ice does not melt at all. 

The hold is now ready to be filled for the long 
voyage. A thick bed of sawdust is laid on the 
bottom, and upon this blocks of ice are carefully 
and closely placed, forming a smooth, icy floor. 
This is covered with a light layer of sawdust. 
Upon this blocks of ice are packed as before ; then 
another layer of sawdust; another stratum of ice- 
blocks; and so on, until the hold is filled. This 
packing has to be done quickly, or the ice would 
soften somewhat while exposed to the air. Great 
cranes, moved by steam, lift the enormous blocks 
of ice from the storehouse or wharf, swing them 
over the vessel, and lower them into the hold, 
where the men stow them away. Steam works 
rapidly, and the labor goes on day and night 
When the hold ts filled, the hatches are fastened 
down and caulked, and the precious freight is safely 
shut up in the cold and darkness, and the ship 
starts off as soon as possible on her long voyage. 
These vessels are built for fast sailers; but, at the 
best, it takes a very long time to reach India. 
During part of the voyage the tropical sun pours 
its heat upon the decks; but when the ship gains 
her port, and the hatches are opened and the werk 
of unloading commences, the blocks of ice taken 
out are as perfect as when they were put in! 

The unloading once begun, it is carried on with- 
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out intermission until the hold is emptied, the 
workmen relieving each other; but it cannot be 
done quite as rapidly as the loading. Some of the 


sailors, dressed in their warmest winter clothing, 
are down in the hold cutting apart the blocks 
which have become frozen together, placing the 
ropes around them, and fastening them to the 
cable that passes over the pulley. Other sailors, 
and native East Indians, are on the deck, where it 
is so hot that they are glad to dress very lightly. 
They are pulling at the ropes, and in this way 
hauling the ice out of the hold. Others are con- 
veying it to the depots on the shore, where it is 
stored away in vast quantities. Near these may be 
seen groups of natives waiting to be served with 
ice, which is to be carried to the hotels and other 
houses. Some of these natives have already been 
served, and have started upon their journey into 
the city, six or eight of them bearing a framework 
of bamboo sticks and cords, in which is suspended 
a monstrous block of ice as beautiful and trans- 
parent as rock crystal. 

And, after all the labor at Lake Ontario, after 
the transportation to Boston, the loading and un- 
loading of the vessels, the sums of money that 
must be paid to so many workmen, and the voyage 
of several thousand miles, ice can be bought in the 
cities of India, in ordinary seasons, at three cents a 
pound ! 

Now, although ice keeps so well for a long time 
when packed in the ships built for it, and in this 
way can be conveyed to any East Indian port, it 
would be impossible to carry it into the interior of 
the country, where there are no railroads to trans- 
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port it quickly. But the East Indian who lives at 
a distance from the coast is not obliged to do with- 
out cooling drinks, for not only does he contrive to 
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EAST INDIANS CARRYING A MONSTER BLOCK OF ICE. 


cool water by putting it in porous jars and setting 
them in a current of air, but he has a fashion of his 
own for making ice, and a very curious fashion it is. 

In the warm countries of Europe ice is manu- 
factured by the use of ether, but this would be a 
very costly process in India, and would place it en- 
tirely out of the reach of the mass of the people. 
Their own method for manufacturing ice, although 
a slow one, is very simple, and costs nothing. 

They have discovered by observation what we 
are taught in natural philosophy, that during the 
day the earth absorbs heat, and during the night 
it gives it out—or, to speak more properly, radiates 
heat. This is much more noticeable in tropical 
than in temperate countries. They know also by 
experience that, in order to enjoy the coolness of 
night, they must avoid the shade of trees, and lie 
out in the open places. The reason of this, per- 
haps, they do not know, which is that the branches 
of the trees interfere with this radiation. Without 
reasoning on these facts, the East Indian acts upon 
them, and uses his knowledge of them in manufac- 
turing ice. 

In an open space, where there are no trees, 
parallel ditches are dug in the ground three or four 
feet deep. These are half filled with straw, and 
nets are stretched over them. On these nets are 
placed small earthen saucers, holding about a wine- 
glass of water. There is nothing more to be done 
but to wait for a clear, starry, and perfectly calm 
night. When such a night arrives, the little saucers 
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are filled with water in the evening, which water 
by four o’clock in the morning is found to be 
covered with a thin coating of ice! These cakes 
of ice are very small, it is true, but when they are 
all thrown together into the ice-houses under the 
ground, they form themselves into masses of quite 
a respectable size. In these primitive ice-houses 
the ice keeps for some time. 

The straw is placed in the ditches because it is a 
bad conductor of heat, and by its means the 
saucers of water are separated from the ground, 
and receive little or no heat from it. The water, 
therefore, gives out more heat than it receives, so 
that its temperature is continually lowered until it 
reaches the freezing point, when it, of course, be- 
comes Ice. 

This ice is more or less mixed with bits of straw 
and with dust. It cannot be used to put into 
liquids, but placed around them makes them de- 
lightfully cool and refreshing, and we can well 
imagine what a luxury it must be in this torrid 
region. 

These are the two methods by which the people 
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that never melt, containing material enougb to 
supply perpetually every town and little hamlet in 
the country. For the Himalayan mountains, with 
their towering tops covered with everlasting snow 
and ice, stretch along the western part of the Indian 
peninsula. What a trial it must be to the temper 
of an East Indian, who is nearly melted with the 
heat in the plains below, to look up at those white 
peaks, and think how much snow and ice is wasted 
there that would be of the greatest service to him 
if it could only be brought down! But that is the 
problem! In the lowest part of the cold regions 
of the mountains, ice could be cut and made ready 
to be taken away. But there are no roads by 
which it could be carried to the plains; and if it 
were possible to construct roads over the mountains 
to a sufficient height to reach the snowy regions, 
the cost of making them would be enormous; and 
when made, it is doubtful whether ice could be 
transported over them with sufficient rapidity for it 
to reach the plains in a solid state. 

So the Himalayas keep their icy treasures safely 
locked up in their mountain fastnesses, and the 
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of India procure ice—carrying it there from a great 
distance, and freezing water by a slow process. 
And yet, in India itself there are immense ice-fields 
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parched East Indian finds himself obliged to call 
upon a distant land to take compassion on him 
and help him. 
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HOW CHARLIE CRACKED THE WORLD. 


By AUNT FANNY. 


ONE delightful Saturday, Kate and her brother 
Charlie were going to spend the whole morning at 


the museum, where, besides the stuffed animals, 


were to be seen the learned pigs, that sang like 
birds and did sums in arithmetic; the little birds 


that grunted like pigs, and fell down dead at the 


word of command ; the cherry-colored cat, that sat 
twiddling his whiskers at the company, as much as 
to say, ‘‘Deny that I am cherry-colored, if you 
can ;” the man who ate coals of fire, and seemed 
to relish them as much as you would a beefsteak ; 
the fat giantess, who danced a hornpipe, shaking 
the floor and making the very windows rattle; the 
man without arms, who kept seven soup-plates 
shooting up like a fountain in the air with his 
toes; and a hundred other curious things | 

‘‘Oh dear!” cried Kate. ‘‘I am so happy, I 
cannot keep still; let ’s sail a boat, Charlie.” 

She caught his hands, and they swung round 
fast and faster, till they both tumbled in a heap on 
the floor, hats flying off and the blue ribbon in 
Charlie’s collar hanging by one end. 

“‘ Now, Kate!” he exclaimed, ‘just look at my 
bow! And mamma is ready,—I hear her coming 
down stairs!” 

*“ Yes, yes; I see, Charlie. 
good as new,” laughed Kate. 

She put on her soft, pretty seal-skin hat, and 
arranging Charlie’s tumbled hair, placed his hat 
nicely on his head ; and then the good little sister 
tied the neck-ribbon into a lovely bow, Charlie hold- 
ing his head erect, and standing up straight and 
stiff as a soldier—‘‘ eyes right” and ‘‘ thumbs in.” 

The next moment, their mamma called them, 
and away they ran, two merry, happy children. 

How astonished they were at all they saw! How 
they laughed when they found that the cherry- 
colored cat was d/ack, and suddenly remembered 
that some cherries were black,—so it was no hum- 
bug, after all. How amazed they were at the bril- 
liant performances of the learned pigs and birds, 
and how pleased they were when the giantess shook 
hands with them, and politely inquired after their 
healths ! 

But Charlie was most delighted with the man 
without arms. It seemed ‘‘so very jally,” he said, 
to do things with one’s toes instead of fingers. His 
eyes were fastened upon those remarkable toes, 
which drew pictures, cut profiles, played on the 
fiddle, and, above all, sent the soup-plates grace- 
fully following each other up inthe air. 


I'll tie it again as 


Charlie always learned his lessons rolling about 
on the carpet in the library. He declared that he 
could ‘‘ get them into his head better that way.” 
As he was walking home from the museum, he re- 
flected seriously on his toes, and made a resolution 
that they must learn to be useful. 

‘‘ Stupid things!” he said; ‘‘they certainly 
ought to work for their stockings and shoes, and I 
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shall begin their education at once. I'll learn my 
geography for Monday as soon as I get home. My 
toes shall hold the world in papa’s library, so that 
I can study the United States comfortably.” 

No sooner said than done. : First putting on his 
school clothes, with a patched knee,—for his mam- 
ma had forbidden him to roll on the floor in his 
new knickerbockers,— Charlie hastened to the 
library with his book. He lifted from its axle the 
heavy globe, which was placed upon a stand, and 
from which it was ten times more convenient to 
study. Then he took off his shoes, and lying 
down on his back, with great difficulty he managed. 
to prop the world up on the soles of his feet. 

‘Aha! This is jolly!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Let 
me sce. There are the United States of North 
America, — how splendidly I cam see them! How 
many are there? Six New England States; four 
Middle States; one, two, three, four, five, six, 
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seven, eight, nine, ten Southern States; and such 
a lot of Western States and Territories! Let me 
see —— Dear me, the world is getting heavy! 
One, two, Don't wiggle so,” he remarked to 


his feet, which were getting very tired and shaky; 


‘‘ hold steady, can’t you? One, two, Ow !! 
Hallo!!” he cried, as the world gave a distracted 
lurch to the left, then careered wildly over Charlie’s 
head, and came down with a crash on the floor. 

Alas! alas! A terrible crack showed itself be- 
tween North and South America! Cuba was in 
such splinters, that it would be hard to believe she 
would ever look respectable again; and the Isth- 
mus of Panama was parted asunder as if by an 
earthquake ! 

““O! O! O!” cried Charlie. ‘‘ What have I 
done? I’ve broken the world! I’ve broken the 
world ! and I’m just as sorry as ever I can be!” 

But he went instantly and told his mother, .like a 
brave boy ; and a dreadful time she had, gluing up 
the cracks and splinters. She did not object to her 
son’s ‘‘ rolling” his lessons into his head, but she 
forbade his ever again ‘‘ educating his toes” with 
anything so valuable as the world. 


But, as everyone knows, boys will be boys, and. 


a little chap like Charlie could n’t be expected to 
give up his curious pranks just because he hap- 
pened to make a mistake in regard to the weight 
of the world. The last time I called on Charlie’s 
mother, I happened to look into the library, and 
there, on the floor, I saw Charlie lying on his 
back, with his feet in the air, and his little baby 


brother carefully balanced on his toes. The baby 
seemed to enjoy the sport, and it smiled sweetly 
down on Charlie, as its little fat legs hung down 
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one way and its round, red face and arms the other. 
Down and up went the baby, as Charlie bent and 
stretched out his legs, the little creature chuckling 
all the time with delight. 

‘‘Now I’m going to spin you round,” said 
Charlie ; but before this performance commenced, 
I rushed in and saved the baby. 

Did you ever see such a boy as Charlie ? 
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By LOUISA M. ALCcoTT. 
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I was a gay young "bus, 
a long, red yellow wheels, and a picture of 
Washington of each side. Beautiful portraits, I 
with massive nose, and 
ing his 
His coat and eyes were wonderfully blue; and he 
stared at the world in general with superb 
no matter how much mud might temporarily ob- 
scure his noble countenance. 
Yes, | was an omnibus to be proud of, for my 
ellow wheels rumbled sonorously as they rolled ; 
my cushions were soft, my springs 
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varnish shone with a brilliancy which caused the 


me. 

lofty perch, four 
ill 

or in 


human eye to wink as it regarded 

Joe Quimby frst mounted my 
drew me from obscurity, an 
on behind as conductor, 


spring day ! 
Boston, and we set out in great style, with an ad- 
miring crowd to see us off. 
ning of a long and varied carecr ; 
I hope, for never did an omnibus 
duty more sincerely than I did. My 
over everyone whom 
dust ; my door opened hospitably to rich 
and no hand beckoned to me in vain. 
one say 45 much 
For years | trundled to and fro punctually at my 
appo and many curious things I saw— 
many ied. Of course, I 
had my favorites, and though | did my duty faith- 
fully to all, there were certain persons whom I loved 
whom I watched for and received into my 
capacious bosom with delight. 
Several portly old gentlemen rode 
business every day for years, 
honored by such eminently respectable passengers. 
Nice motherly women, with little baskets, daily 
went to market, earlier days housewives 
attended to 


these matters and were notable mana- 
gers. Gay young fellows 


would come swarming 
up beside Joe, and crack jokes all the way into 
town, amusing me immensely. 

But my especial pets were 


Vou. 1.—47: 


down to their 


the young girls, for 


and | felt myself .g 


we had girls then,—blithe, bonny creatures, with 
health on their cheeks, modesty 10 their bright 
eyes, and the indescribable charm of real maidenli- 
ness about them. So simply dressed, SO quiet in 
manner, SO unconscious of display, and so full of 
that the crustiest passenger could 
as they came in. Bless their 
they say if they could see 
the little fashion-plates school-girls are now he 
seven-story l:ats with jet daggers» 
and gilt horse-shoes on the sides, 
front, and quantities of impossible 
off behind. The jewelry, the frills 
frizied hair and high-heeled boots, and, worst ° 
all, the pale faces, tired eyes 


ners. : 
Well, well, 1 must not scold the poor dears, for 
they are only what the times make them—fast and 
loud, frivolous and feeble. All are not spoilt, thank 
heaven; for now and then, 4 fresh, modest face 
goes by, and then one sees how lovely 
may be. - 

J saw many little romances, and some small 
d learned to take 
that I have never 


been able to become a 


When one of gentlemen dropped 


for him 
housewifely women 
and no little lad 
creaked my sy™ 
not to jolt the poo! 
mother whose heart was SO heavy: 


if she had 
that studded my red cushions twinkled with satis- 
faction. 

I had many warm friends among the boys who 
were allowed to ‘hang on behind,” for J never 
Jurch when they were there, and 
never pinched their fingers in the door. No, 1 

j n the steps were full; 
and I kept the father of his country beaming 
them that they learned to love his 
d to cheer it as we 
went by. 

J was a patriotic hus; so you may imagine My 
feelings when, after years of faithful service on that 
route, I was taken off and sent to the pai 


paint-shop, 
where a simpering damsel, with lilies in her hair, 
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replaced G. Washington’s honored countenance. 
I was re-christened ‘‘ The Naiad Queen,” which 
disgusted me extremely, and kept to carry pic-nic 
parties to a certain lake. 

Earlier in my life I should have enjoyed the fun, 
but I was now a middle-aged ’bus, and felt as if I 
wanted more serious work to do. However, I re- 
signed myself and soon found that the change did 
me good, for in the city 1 was in danger of getting 
grimy with mud, battered with banging over 
stones, and used up with the late hours, noise and 
excitement of town life. 

Now I found great refreshment in carrying loads 
of gay young people into the country for a day of 
sunshine, green grass, and healthful pleasure. 
What jolly parties they were, to be sure! Such 
laughing and singing, feasting and frolicking ; 
such baskets of flowers and fresh boughs as they 
carricd home; and, better still, such blooming 
checks, happy eyes, and hearts bubbling over with 
the innocent gaiety of youth! They soon seemed 
as fond of me as I was of them, for they welcomed 
me with shouts when I came, played games and 
had banquets inside of me when sun or rain made 
shelter pleasant, trimmed me up with wreaths as 
we went home in triumph, and gave three rousing 
cheers for the old ’bus when we parted. That was 
a happy time, and it furnished many a pleasant 
memory for duller days. 

After several seasons of pic-nicing, I was taken to 
an asylum for the deaf, dumb and blind, and daily 
took a dozen or so out for an airing. You can 
easily imagine this was a great contrast to my last 
place ; for now, instead of rollicking parties of boys 
and girls, I took a sad load of affliction; and it 
grieved me much to know that while some of the 
poor little creatures could see nothing of the beauty 
round them, the others could hear none of the 
sweet summer sounds, and had no power to ex- 
press their happiness in blithe laughter or the gay 
chatter one so loves to hear. 

But it did me good; for seeing them so patient 
with their great troubles, I was ashamed to grum- 
ble about my small ones. I was now getting to be 
an elderly ’bus, with twinges of rheumatism in my 
‘axletrees, many cracks like wrinkles on my once 


smooth paint, and an asthmatic creak to the hinges, 


of the door that used to swing so smartly to and 
fro. Yes, I was evidently getting old, for I began 
to think over my past, to recall the many passengers 
I had carried, the crusty or jolly coachmen I had 
known, the various horses who had tugged me over 
stony streets or dusty roads, and the narrow escapes 
I had had in the course of my career. 

Presently, I found plenty of time for such remi- 
niscences, for I was put away in an old stable and 
left there undisturbed a long, long time. At first, 
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I enjoyed the rest and quiet; but I was of a social 
turn, and soon longed for the stirring life I had 
left. I had no friends but a few grey hens, who 
roosted on my pole, laid eggs in the musty straw 
on my floor, and came hopping gravely down my 
steps with important ‘‘ cut, cut, ka da cuts!” when 
their duty was done. I respected these worthy 
fowls, and had many a gossip with them; but their 
views were very limited, and I soon tired of their 
domestic chat. ‘ 

Chanticleer was coachman now, as in the days 
of Partlet and the nuts; but he never drove out, 
only flew up to my roof when he crowed, and sat 
there, in his black and yellow suit, like a diligence- 
driver sounding his horn. Interesting. broods of 
chickens were hatched inside, and took their first 
look at life from my dingy windows. I felt a grand- 
fatherly fondness for the downy things, and liked 
to have them chirping and scratching about me, 
taking small flights from my steps, and giving funny 
little crows in imitation of their splendid papa. 

Sundry cats called often, for rats and mice 
haunted the stable, and these grey-coated hunts- 
men had many an exciting chase among my moth- 
eaten cushions, over the lofts, and round the grain- 
bags. 

‘‘ Here I shall end my days,” I thought, and re- 
signed myself to obscurity. But I was mistaken, 
for just as I was falling out of one long doze into 
another, a ternble commotion among the cats, 
hens and mice woke me up, and I found myself 
trundling off to the paint-shop again. 

I emerged from that fragrant place in a new 
scarlet coat, trimmed with black and ornamented 
with a Startling picture of a salmon-colored Ma- 
zeppa, airily dressed in chains and a blue sheet, 
hanging by one foot to the back of a coal black 
steed with red nostrils and a tempestuous tail, who 
was wildly careering over a range of pea-green 
mountains, on four impossible legs. It was much 
admired, but I preferred George Washington, like 
the loyal ’bus that I am. 

I found I was to live in the suburbs and cary 
people to and from the station of a new railway, 
which, with the town, seemed to have sprung up 
like mushrooms. Well, I bumped passengers 
about the half-finished streets; but I did not like 
it, for everything had changed much during my 
retirement. Everybody seemed in a tearing hurry 
now,—the men to be rich, the women to be fine; 
the boys and girls could n’t wait to grow up, but 
flirted before they were in their teens; and the 
very babies scrambled out of their cradles as if 
each was bent on toddling farther and faster than 
its neighbor. My old head quite spun round at the 
whirl everything was in, and my old wheels knew 
no rest, for the new coachman drove like Jehu. 
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It is my private opinion that I should soon have 
fallen to pieces if a grand smash had not settled 
the matter for me. A gay young fellow undertook 
to drive, one dark night, and upset his load in a 
ditch, fortunately breaking no bones but mine. So 
I was sent to a carriage factory for repairs; but, 
apparently, my injuries were past cure, for I was 
left on a bit of waste land behind the factory, to go 
to ruin at leisure. 

“‘ This is the end of all things,” I said, with a 
sigh, as year after year went by and I stood there 
alone, covered with wintry snow or blistered by 
summer sunshine. But how mistaken I was! for 
just when all seemed most sad and solitary, the 
happiest experience of my life came to me, and all 
the world was brightened for me by the coming of 
my dearest friends. 

One chilly spring night, when rain was falling 
and the wind sighed dismally over the flats, I was 
waked from a nap by voices and the rustling of 
straw inside my still strong body. 

‘* Some tramp,” I thought, with a yawn, for I 
had often taken lodgers for a night, rent free. I 
remembered one very odd-looking old gentleman, 
an artist with no money to spare, who had taken 
up his abode in me for two days. He would use 
my cushions for a table, as he spread out his dinner 
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of dry biscuit and drier sausage, then go out in the 
wood to niake sketches, and at last come back to 
mc gain for his night’s lodging. Once he sketched 
the sunset from my top, and his low whistling was 
quite pleasant to me; but he had gone long ago. 
Besides, the sounds I now heard were the voices of 
children, and I listened with interest to the little 
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creatures chirping and nestling in there like the 
chickens I told you of. 

‘*Tt’s as nice as a house, Hans, and so warm I ’ll 
soon be dry,” said one of the homeless birds who 
had taken shelter in my bosom. 

‘It’s nicer than a house, Lotte, because we can 
push it about if we like. I wish we could stay here 
always; I’m so tired of the streets,” sighed an- 
other young voice. 

‘‘And I’m so hungry; I do wish mother would 
come,” cried a very tired baby voice, with a sob. 

‘‘ Hush, go to sleep, my Lina! I’ll wake you if 
mother brings us bread, and if not you will feel no 
disappointment, dear.” 

Then the‘elder sister seemed to wrap the little 

one close, and out of my heart came a soft lullaby 
as one child gave the other all she had—love and 
care. 
‘‘In the shed yonder I saw a piece of carpet; I 
shall go and bring it to cover us, then you will not 
shiver so, dear Lottchen,” said the boy; and out 
into the rainy darkness he went, whistling to keep 
his spirits up and hide his hunger. 

Soon he came hurrying back with the rude 
coverlet, and another voice was heard, saying, in 
the tone that only mothers use: 

‘Here is supper, dear children. Eat all; I have 
no wish for any more. People were very good to 
me, and there is enough for everyone.” 

Then, with cries of joy, the hungry birds were 
fed, the motherly wings folded over them, and all 
seemed to sleep in the poor nest they had found. 

All night the rain pattered on my old roof, but 
not a drop went through ; all night the chilly wind 
crept round my windows, and breathed in at every 
broken pane, but the old carpet kept the sleepers 
warm, and weariness was a sure lullaby. How 
pleased and proud I felt that I could still be useful, 
and how eagerly I waited for day to see yet more 
of my new tenants! I knew they would go soon 
and leave me to my loneliness, so I longed to see 
and hear all I could. 

The first words the mother said, as she sat upon 
the step in the warm April sun, pleased me im- 
mensely, for they were of me. 

‘‘ Yes, Hans, it will be well to stay here a day at 
least, if we may, for Lina is worn out and poor 
Lotte so tired she can go no more. You shall 
guard them while they sleep, and I will go again 
for food and may get work. It is better out here 
in the sun than in some poor place in the city, and 
I like it well, this friendly old carriage that shel- 
tered us when most we needed it.” 

So the poor woman trudged away like a true 
mother-bird to find food for the ever-hungry brood, 
and Hans, a stout lad of twelve, set about doing 
his part manfully. 
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When he heard the workmen stirring in the 
great factory, he took courage, and going in told 
his sad tale of the little tired sisters sleeping in the 
old omnibus, the mother seeking work, the father 
lately dead, and he (the young lad) left to guard 
and help the family. He asked for nothing but 
leave to use the bit of carpet, and for any little job 
whereby he might earn a penny. 

The good fellows had fatherly hearts under their 
rough jackets, and lent a helping hand with the 


versal pet, and many a sixpence found its way into 
her little hand from the pockets of the kindly men, 
who took it out in kisses or the pretty songs she 
sang them. 

All that summer my family prospered, and I was 
a happy old ’bus. A proud one, too, for the dear 
people loved me well, and in return for the shelter 
I gave them, they beautified me by all the humble 
means in their power. Some one gave Lotte a few 
scarlet beans, and these she planted among the 
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readiness the poor so often show in lightening one 
another’s burdens. Each did what he could, and 
when the mother came back she found the children 
fed and warmed, cheered by kind words and the 
promise of help. 

Ah! it was a happy day for me when the 
Schmidts came wandering by and found my door 
ajar! A yet happier one for them, since the work- 
men and their master befriended the poor souls so 
well that in a week the houseless family had a home 
and work whereby to earn their bread. 

They had taken a fancy to me, and I was their 
home, for they were a hardy set and loved the sun 
and air. Clever Hans and his mother made me as 
neat and cosy as possible, stowing away their few 
possessions as if on shipboard. The shed was given 
to mother Schmidt for a wash-house, and a gipsey 
fire built on the ground, with an old kettle slung 
over it, in which to boil the clothes she washed for 
such of the men as had no wives. Hans and Lotte 
soon found work selling chips and shavings from 
the factory, and bringing home the broken food 
they begged by the way. Baby Lina was a uni- 


dandelions and green grass that had grown about 
my wheels. The gty runners climbed fast, and 
when they reached the roof, Hans made a trellis of 
old barrel hoops, over which they spread their 
broad leaves and bright flowers till Lina had a 
green little bow. up aloft, where she sat as 
happy as a queen with the poor toys which her 
baby fancy changed to playthings of the loveliest 
sort. 

Mother Schmidt washed and ironed busily all 
day in her shed, cooked the soup over her gipsey 
fire, and when the daily work was done sat in the 
shadow of the old omnibus with her children round 
her, a grateful and contented woman. If anyone 
asked her what she would do when our bitter win- 
ter came, the smile on her placid face grew graver, 
but did not vanish, as she laid her worn hands 
together and answered with simple faith : 

‘‘The good Gott who gave us this home and 
raised up these friends will not forget us, for He 
has such as we in His especial charge.” 

She was right, for the master of the great factory 
was a kind man, and something in the honest, 


hard-working family ‘nterested him so much that 
he could not let them suffer, but took such friendly 
thought for them that he wrought one of the pleas- 
ant miracles which keep 4 rich man’s memory green 
in grateful hearts, 
know of it. 
the pretty bower began 
be cold at night, and 
for the hardy 
was planned and gaily 
On the master’s birthday the men 
had a holiday, and bade the Schmidts be ready to. 
take part in the festival, for all the factory people 
were to have 4 dinner in one of the long rooms. 

A jovial time they had; and when the last bone 
had been polished off, the last health drank, and 
three rousing cheers for the master given with a 
will, the great joke took place. First the Schmidts 
were told to g° and see what had been left for them 
in the "bus, and off they ran, little dreaming what 
was to come. I knew about it, and was ina 

eat twitter, for I bore a grand part in it. 

The dear unsuspecting family piled in, and were 
so busy having raptures over certain bundles of 
warm clothes found there that they did not mind 
what went on without. A dozen of the stoutest 
men quietly harnessed the rope fast- 
ened to my pole, 1 trotted away 
with me at a great pace, 
wives and children, came 
after. 

[Imagine 
this sudden start, 
umphal progress; 
and joy when their 
a tidy little house in a lane 
were handed out to find the *naster waiting 
come them home. 

Dear heart, how beautiful it all was! I cannot 
describe it, but 1 would not have missed it for the 
world, because it was one oftzhe scenes that do 


laughing and shouting 


the amazement of the good Schmidts at 
their emotions during that tri- 
and their unspeakable surprise 
carriage stopped at the door of 
not far away, and they 
to wel- 
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everybody so much good and leave such a pleasant 
memory behind. 

That was my last trip, for the joyful agitation of 
and no sooner was 


I safely landed in the field behind the little house 


ture if the men 
not care; my traveling days 
quite content to stand there under 
watching my family 
home. 

| was not forgotten, I assure you; 
have much sentiment, and they still 
omnibus that sheltered them when 
Even when Hans was a worker in 
found time to mend me 
pretty Lotte, in spite of much help 
hard-working mother, 
common flower to beautify and cheer her old friend; 
and little Lina, bless her heart! made me her 
baby-house. She played there day after day, 4 
tiny matron, with her dolls, her kitten and her 
pits of furniture, as happy 4 child as ever sang 
‘¢ Bye-low” to 4 dirty-faced rag-darling. She 1s 
my greatest comfort and delight ; and the proudest 
moment of my life was when Hans painted her 
little name on My door and gave me to her for her 
own. 

Here my story ends, 
me but to crumble 
good "busses £9 } 
little mistress takes great care 
never suffer from rough usage any more. 
quite happy and contented as I stand here 
the trees that scatter their 
roof each spring; and well I may be, for after my 
busy life 1 am at rest; the sun shines kindly on 
me, the grows greenly round me, 8 
and a little child 
keeping it tender to the last. 


for Germans 
loved the old 


friends cherish me in my old age, 
nestles in my heart, 
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A LEAF FROM A LITTLE GIRL’'S DIARY. 


By ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 


I AM going to put some things about Effe in 
my diary, and this is the reason why I am going 
to put them in. My mother says when Effie is a 
great girl she will like to read some of the things 
she did and said when she was three years old. 
And so will the Jimmyjohns when they grow up; 
and so I shall put in some of their things, too, 
when I have done putting in some of Effie’s things. 
The Jimmyjohns are my little brothers—both of 
them twins, just alike. 

One time, Effie wanted to be dressed up in her 
best clothes to go up in the tree and see the sun- 
birds. She thinks that the tops of the trees are 
close up to the place where the sun is, and that 
makes her call birds sun-birds. And she thinks 
the birds light up the stars every night. My 
mother asked her, ‘‘ What makes you think the 
birds light up the stars every night?” and Effie 
said, ‘‘ Because they have some wings to fly high 
up.” 

My father brought me home a pudding-pan 
to make little puddings in. It doesn’t hold very 
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much; it holds most a cupful. And Joey Moon- 
beam is going to have a party; and when she 
does, my mother is going to show me how to make 
a pudding in it. Joey Moonbeam is my very great 
rag-baby. She has got a new hat. I made it. 
Cousin Hiram says he is going to draw a picture of 
it on Joey Moonbeam’s head in my diary, before 
she wears it all out. Betsey Ginger is going to 
have some new clothes to wear to Joey Moonbeam’s 
party, and Dorothy Beeswax is going to have one 


new arm sewed on. Susan Sugarspoon and Eudora 
N. Posy and Jenny Popover are not careful of their 
clothes, and so they cannot have some new ones. 
N. stands for Nightingale. Dear little Polly Co- 
logne was the very smallest one of them all. She 
was the baby rag-baby. She was just as cunning, 
and she had hair that wasn’t ravelings. It was 
hair, and all the others have ravelings. Her cheeks 
were painted pink. She had four bib-aprons, and 
she had feet. We don’t know where she is. 
Rover—that little dog that we used to have—car- 
ried her off in his mouth, and now she is lost. 
Rover went away to find her when I told him to, 
and he did not come back. We don’t know where 
Rover is. We think somebody stole him, or else 
he would be heard of. We feel very sorry. He 
was a good little dog. My father says he was only 
playing when he carried her off. 

I love all my rag-babies. I love Snip, but not 
so much as I do Rover. I love dear little baby- 
brother. I love the Jimmies—both of them. I 
love Effie, and I love my mother and my father, 
and Grandma Plummer. I don’t love Aunt Debby. 
Aunt Debby does not love little girls. When little 
girls have a pudding-pan, Aunt Debby says it is all 
nonsense for them to have them. My mother said 
I might have plums in my pudding. I like to pick 
over raisins. Sometimes my mother lets me eat 
six, when I pick them over, and sometimes she 
lets me eat eight. Then I shut up my eyes and 
pick all the rest over with them shut up, because 
then I cannot see how good they look. Grandma 
Plummer told me this way todo. Effe is not big 
enough. She would put them in her arm-basket. 
She puts everything in her arm-basket. She car- 
ries it on her arm all the time, and carries it to the 
table and up to bed. My mother hangs it on the 
post of her crib. When she sits up to the table, 
she hangs it on her chair. 

One time, when the Jimmies were very little 
boys, they picked up two apples that did not be- 
long to them, under Mr. Spencer’s apple-tree, and 
ate a part. Then, when they were eating them, a 
woman came to the door and said, ‘‘ Did n’t you 
know that you must n't pick up apples that are not 
your own?” After she went in, the Jimmies carried 
them back, and put them down under the tree in 
the same place again. 

I am going to tell what Effie puts in her arm- 
basket. Two curtain-rings; one steel pen she 
found ; some spools; some strings; one bottle—it 
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ysed to be a smelling-bottle 5 my father’s letter Hiram did, but a pretty bad one. He made it up 
when he was gone away; a little basket that Hiram himself. My mother told Hiram that sirens did 
tshell; @ head of one little china doll; not howl. When Johnny was caught, Jimmy went 
Betsey Beeswax sometimes, and sometimes one of under there, too, and had another bonnet, and 

the other ones; 4 peach-stone to plant; 4 glass they both jumped out together to catch. The tune 

eye of a pird that was not 4 live one; anda pill- the Jimmies sung was: 

box, and a piece of red glass, and pink calico, and roodle-doo was @ dandy cock-robin : 

an inkstand, and her beads, and a foot of a doll. He tied up his tail with a piece of blue bobbin. 

oe One ie ae tipped oe. la on ea Effie was afraid to g° under. Her arm-basket got 

ae Ear ompkins was It shee en We upset and made her cry- ‘Snip flew at Hiram when 

layed siren He looked funny with the things pfiram caught Johnny. He went under, too, when 
on: Cour Floy told us how fo play ae one they went under, and barked most all the time. 
that is the siren has to put on # woman’s bonnet was the one that got caught the most times, and so 
and a shawl, and then go under the table 5 and then I had to be judged, and I chese Cousin Floy 
then sing under there, and catch the ones that come for my judges and she jud ged me to tell a story: 
close uP when they run by. I caught Hiram's We are going to have pumpkin for dinner—! 
foot. Hiram was SO tall he could not get all under. mean squash. Joey Moonbeam’s party is going to 
Cousin Floy stood up '0 a chair to put the bonnet pea soap-bubble party. When Clarence was the 
on him. My father did not sing a good tune 5 it ren, he sang: 

was not any tune but @ noise. My mother did, and é * Hop! hop! hop! 
cousin Floy did, too. Mr. Tompkins squealed. Go and never stop. 
Mr. Tompkins could get Way under. The one that Sometimes Clarence stops to play 
is caught has to be the siren. Soon as the siren comes here. My mother says he is a very good 
begins to sing, then the others £° that way to boy. His father is d 
listen, and go by as fast as they can. The siren his little brother. He has got t 
jumps out and catches them. My father got and two little sistcrs: They do not have enough to 
caught. He did not want to put on ‘the bonnet, ¢at- He comes here to get the cold victuals my 
but he did. He did not sing such a bad tune as mother has done using. 
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IF you have ever crossed the ocean and have ap- able to make our New-Year calls as usual; but 
proached land in the night-time, you know some- New-Year’s Day came, and still we were afloat in a 
thing about the utility of light-houses. It was in driving storm, with the wind dead against US. the 
this way that I learned my first practical lesson on air filled with snow, sleet and rain, and the decks 
the subject. I came home from England in a dooded. We did not meet 4 passing ship in all 


Guion steamer during the stormy December of the long voyase- 
1872. With ordinary good fortune we should have One day when we were crossing the banks of 


been in New York on Christmas Day. put instead Newfoundland, 4 dreamy little owl was wafted into 
of that we were 1,500 miles away, tossing about in the rigging, and was caught and given tO the stew- 
+. but that was all we had 


the wildest sea. Five dispirited passengers ate a ardess, who cried over It; 
lonely Christmas dinner together in the saloon, to remind us that we were not in a world without 


with our good old captain at the head of the table. form, and without land for its boundaries. 


The stewards had kindly sought to cheer us with a In our twentieth day out, the reckonings showed 
d the wind fell, 


tiny plaster-of Paris Santa Claus, and as if to cast that we were near Long Island, an 


our drooping hearts lower, 4 lurching wave struck only to be followed by 2 dreary grey mist. The 


the vessel abeam, and threw the smiling little figure captain was 4 bluff, mirth-loving old salt, but now 
nd he was not for a 


to the other end of the saloon, breaking him ‘nto a_ his face wore an anxious look, a 
thousand chalky atoms. Then we all prayed to be minute absent from the bridge. It was time for 4 
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pilot to board us, and guide us past the shoals here- 
about into port. The night came on, and the 
quivering engines that had been plodding cease- 
lessly these twenty days were ordered ‘‘ dead slow.” 
Men were on the look-out at the bow and at the 
mast-head. At intervals there was heard coming 
from the watches overhead, as out of heaven, a 
long-drawn cry: ‘‘All-l-l-l’s well-l-l-l.” And 
oftener yet was heard the cry of the quarter-master 


“FIRE ISLAND 


as he measured with a line attached to a leaden 
plummet the numbcr of fathoms of water in which 
we moved: ‘‘ By the deep, nine!” ‘‘ By the deep, 
ten!” and so on through many changes. The cap- 
tain was grave and silent, almost rude to those who 
interrupted him. The fog-whistle shrieked dis- 
cordantly every minute, and all ears were awake 
for a response. The steamer labored cautiously 
onward in the mysterious night as if uncertain of 
her position. We five passengers’ stood shivering 
in our thickest wrappers near the wheel-house. 

The mist came down suddenly, and suddenly it 
arose. ‘Fire Island light abeam!” That was 
the glad sound that we now heard. We could see 
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the light glimmering in the haze on the starboard 
bow. Soon, too, there appeared ahead of us the 
yet brighter beams of the Highland lights. The 
captain then came down from his chilly post on the 
bridge, with his ruddy, storm-beaten face wreathed 
in smiles, and his changed manner showed that all 
was safe, and how great was the care that had been 
removed from his mind by these sentinel ‘‘ pillars 
of fire.” He had crossed the ocean ten timesa 


ES 


LIGHT ABEAM!” 


year for nearly a quarter of a century, and since 
the Fire Island and Highland lights were built, 
they had ever been the best of friends to him, 
throwing warmth and joy into his heart when its 
cares were the heaviest. 

Many other vessels were beating towards our 
coast on that bleak January night, with its decep- 
tive mist and angry seas, and many hundred mari- 
ners were seeking in the darkness for the lights 
that point the way to safety. It is the same every 
night in the year, winter and summer. The ships 
have their compasses, and the officers their sextants 
and quadrants. When the sun is in sight they can 
determine their position with tolerable certainty. 
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But sometimes the sun is hidden under the clouds sive stone towers, each 53 feet high, and placed. 
for days together, and they have to depend on what 248 feet above the sea-level. The apparatus is the 


they calla “ dead reckoning,” which is not so Cer- best, and the light can be seen 25 miles away- 
tain. The mysterious currents of the ocean may . —he light-houses simplify navigation and lessen 


carry them miles out of their course without a its dangers, thus encouraging commerce by Prc- 
i venting the shipwrecks that increase the cost of 


This was the case when the steamship ‘‘ Atlan- transportation. But it is not alone for their econo- 
tic” was wrecked, about two years ago- She was my that they are valuable. They protect the lives 


bound for Halifax, Nova Scotia, and one day at of our sailors, and were established, first of all, with 
noon a dead reckoning showed that she was about that noble purpose- Less than one hundred years 
200 miles away from that port. Her engines were £0 there were only eighty-four li ht-houses in the 
making twelve miles an hour ; ; : 


but she drifted into United States. To-night, as you S! 
a current setting inland, which accelerated her watching the lamp-lighter h 
speed to eighteen miles without indicating it. darkening streets at sunset, five hundred an 
Thus, when she was thought to be at sea she was ninety-one beacons twinkle seawa 

actually close to i 


the coast, and ran into the rocks, from the St. Croix river, on the boundaries of 
drowning 40° human beings. the Rio Grande, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
So you will understand that in nearing 


Maine, to 
the land and cover a distance of over 5,000 mil 
by night the mariners strain their eyes for the Atlantic coast, 1,500 mile 
light-houses, and move cautiously until they see coast, 3,000 miles on the great Northern lakes, and — 


the beacon that assures them of their true bearings 700° miles on the inland rivers. There is scarcely 
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q 
and aids them as the finger-posts aided the road- 4 square foot on the margin of the sea throughout 
side travelers of old. the 5,000 miles of Atlantic coast that is not iumin- 
I ought to tell you here, before I speak of ated by light-house rayS» and, in clear weather, the 
other things, that the finest lights in America are mariner passing out of sight of one light immedi- 
those called the Highlands. They are built on a ately gains another. 
beautiful knoll in the Highlands, New Jersey, and If all these lights were alike they would lead to 


overlook the Atlantic ocean. There are two mas- disastrous mistakes, and instead of guiding they 
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would confuse. Accordingly, they are divided 
into six kinds. The first-order lights are intended 
to give warning of the approach of land, and are 
supplied with the best apparatus, visible at the 
greatest distance; the second-order lights are of 
the next best quality, not so powerful as the first, 
and they mark capes and approaches to bays and 
sounds ; the third-order lights are inferior to either 
of the above, and point bays that are very wide and 
intricate, like the Delaware bay; the fourth, fifth 
and sixth-order lights are usually simple lanterns, 
marking the shoals, wharves and other prominent 
points in smaller bays and rivers. 

They are also distinguished more exactly in an- 
other way. In some instances the lights are white 
and fixed; in others they are white and revolve at 
stated intervals, of which the mariner is informed ; 
in other instances they are red and fixed, or red 
- and revolving, and again they are red and white, 
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exhibiting each color alternately, or varying a 
steady white flame with a crimson flash. The dis- 
tinctions are so decided and numerous that the 
look-out at the mast-head can tell in an instant 
which light it is that he sees. The principal guides 
to the harbor of New York for incoming ocean 
steamships are those that served so well the Guion 
steamship about which we spoke at the beginning, 
and the lights of the Sandy Hook light-ship. If 
these were all the same in color and form, the old- 
est captain might possibly mistake one for the 
other, and so run his vessel aground. But each is 
different. The Fire Island light-house exhibits a 
white flash, the Highland a fixed white light, and 
the light-ship a fixed red light. Upon such dis- 
tinctions as these the success of the system much 
depends. Another very important point is that no 
changes shall be made in the appearance of the 
light-houses until a notice of them has been pub- 
lished in the maritime columns of the newspapers 
and in official circulars distributed among seafaring 


men. The sites of light-houses and the stations of 
light-ships are chosen in the most exposed neigh- 
borhoods, and where wrecks are most frequent. 
On Block Island, in the approach to the Long 
Island Sound, fifty-nine ships were lost between 
the years 1819 and 1838, in several instances with 
all their crews. Think of that, children! There 
was a place for a beacon, and a beacon was built 
which has since warned off many an imperiled ves- 
sel. In the recommendations of sites made by in- 
spectors to the Light-house Board for new houses, 
we read such statements as these: 

This is a dangerous reef, and an obstruction to navigation. The 
channel is habitually used by the Providence steamers, and it is 
recommended that a light-house and fog-bell be erected immediately. 

This is one of the most difficult places for even experienced navi- 
gators to pass at night. The soundings vary from one hundred feet 
to five feet within the space of a hundred yards. It is therefore 
recommended that a light-house be built at an expense of $40,000. 

I have quoted these two paragraphs from an 
official document containing many 
others of the same nature. They 
explain more briefly than I could 
the objects of the light-houses. You 
will readily understand, of course, 
that the construction of the lights is 
often attended with the greatest dif- 
ficulty, owing to the fact already 
mentioned that the locations selected 
are exposed to the fiercest buffets of 
winds and sea. The best skill of the 
engineers and as much money as 
would pay for a palace are some- 
times expended in an apparently in- 
significant and cheap-looking tower 
of granite. 

About seventeen miles by water 
from Boston, there is a rock called Minot’s Ledge, 
exposed to the full sweep of the Atlantic ocean. It is 
about a mile and a-half from the nearest mainland, 
and within thirty years ten barques, fourteen brigs, 
sixteen schooners, and three sloops were cast upon it 
and wrecked. At extreme low water, an area about 
thirty feet in diameter is visible, the highest point 
not more than three and a-half feet above the 
water-line. But when the weather is rough, the 
breakers alone tell of its hidden dangers. In 1842 
it was said that a light-house was more urgéntly 
wanted here than at any other point in New Eng- 
land, but it was deemed almost impossible to build 
one. Nevertheless, the task was accepted by some 
engineers, and successfully done at a cost of 
$250,000. In the first year only thirty hours of 
work were done, and one hundred and fifty-seven 
hours’ work in the second year. And even more 
difficult was the building of the light-house on 
Spectacle Reef, Lake Huron, which cost $300,000. 
Several times the whole thing threatened to come 
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tumbling down before the weather gave the engin- 
eers a chance to put it on a firm foundation. Some 
of the light-houses are slight frame structures, not 
costing more than $10,000 or $20,000, and these 
cheaper ones appear much more pretentious than 
others like that solitary, unadorned pillar that 
gleams the night long on the dreaded Minot’s 
Ledge. 

Perhaps, by this time, you are ready to ask who 
it is that builds and contracts the light-houses. It 
is an Organization called the Light-house Board, 
which includes eminent soldiers, eminent sailors 
and eminent scientific men. I doubt that there is 
another official body in the United States where 
members are so well adapted for their duties. One 
of them is especially fitted by a minute knowledge 
of the coast to select proper sites; another is an 
army engineer, thoroughly qualified to plan and 
build; a third is a naval officer, who can direct the 
equipment of the light-ships and tenders and choose 
the most suitable crews, and a fourth is a scientific 
man, who can decide upom new inventions that 
promise new sources of light or improvements in 
the optical parts of the light-houses. Thus you 
will see that each part of the system is under the 
care of some one who, by education and experience, 
is most capable of doing the work that is expectea 
from him. 

For instance, the scientific man has to select the 
apparatus that will give the greatest light at the 
least cost. The simplest light possible is the com- 
mon torch or candle, but this is wasteful, as it 
sends its beams in every direction,—toward the 
ground beneath, the zenith above, and to the in- 
terior of the land as well as towards the sca. An 
improvement is made by adding a reflector, which 
throws all the light seaward. Another improve- 
ment is made by combining several reflectors, each 
with a separate light. The light is thus much in- 
creased in quantity, but not in penetrating power, 
which is most essential, the mirrors scattering the 
rays too widely. The latest improvement is a 
beautiful apparatus consisting of lenses and prisms 
of glass, which concentrate and intensify every ray 
‘of light, and send one broad beam out towards 
the sea. . 

A light-house, with this apparatus, may be 


visible twenty-five miles off, while a common lamp © 


‘consuming more oil would be lost at half that dis- 
‘tance. All such things as these the scientific man 
must find out and put in effect. The soldier and 
the sailor would be out of place here; they have 
their work in manning and equipping the houses 
and vessels that the engineer has built and the 
scientific man has lighted. 

I should add that the Light-house Board also 
establishes and takes care of the buoys, which are 


anchored as day-marks over shoals and along the 
channels of harbors. Like the light-houses, they 
are divided into many distinct kinds, to prevent 
mariners from falling into error. Some of them are 
massive iron cans of balloon shape, and others are 
mere floating spars. They are also distinguished 
by triangles, cages and bells, and by their color, 
which is sometimes red, sometimes red and black, 
sometimes black and white, sometimes yellow and 
sometimes all black. 

In addition to these guides for the mariner, the 
Light-house Board provides at points along the 
coast immense fog-horns, which are blown by 
steam or hot air in foggy weather. The light-ships 
are ordinary schooners of great strength, which ex- 
hibit powerful lights at their mast-heads. 

Light-houses are strange and lonely homes for 
men to live in. Some of them are perched out on 
the ocean, with the land scarcely in sight, and the 
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restless sea forever beating and moaning around 
them. The keepers of these do not see other 
human faces than their own in a quarter of a year. 
Night and day they are on the watch, gladdened 
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awhile by a sail that appears for a little while and 
then floats out of sight, below the horizon. They 
might be out of the world, for all they know of its 
concerns, its losses and gains, its battles and its 
victories, the changes that each day brings forth. 
There are other light-houses situated on the coast, 
but so remote that they are never visited; and 
others that are surrounded by the civilization of a 
fishing village, and on summer days are crowded by 
fashionable people from the neighboring watering- 
places. But for the most part, except in the ap- 
proaches to flourishing ports, they are built out on 
the farthest margin of the land, on far-reaching 
capes and peninsulas, on iron-bound headlands, on 
detached rocks and sandy shoals. The light-ships 
are still worse off, anchored as they are in stormy 
waters, and forever rolling, plunging, leaping in 


A LIGHT-SHIP. 
perpetual unrest, clipped of their wings, while other 
vessels are passing and repassing, shortening sail 
as they enter port and spreading the canvas as they 
start out anew. 

The light-ships are manned by men alone, but 
in the light-houses the keepers are allowed to have 
their wives, and children are born unto them and 
brought up with the sea and the sea-birds and the 
distant ships for companions. Many a pretty story 
or poem has been woven about children living in 
this fashion. They learn the secrets and wonders 
of the sea, and feel glad when it sings softly on the 
calm days and sad when its bosom is ruffled and 
white in the storms. Their little heads are full of 
strange fancies about Nature, and I do not believe 
they could understand or enjoy the life that you 
and I lead at home. Somehow I cannot think of 
them as real children. They seem more like 
water-sprites that have their home in the blue 
depths among other delicate plants that blossom 
there. But they have lessons to learn from school- 
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books, and a great many things to do in their 
father’s household. Their life, with all its romance,: 
is not one of idleness, you may be sure. Some- 
times their work is hard and earnest. There isa 
light-house off Newport, where an old man lives, 
and with him his daughter. From a wild little girl 
she has grown to be a young woman, full of color, 
and strength, and courage. She was born by the 
sea and has always lived by the sea. When she 
was very small she used to talk to the waves and 
listen to their moaning answers. Oftentimes from 
her nest on the ledge of rocks, when the wind, and 
sea, and sky have been in fiercest strife, she has 
seen some vessel in distress, and in a small row- 
boat has pulled herself out and brought the men to 
the warmth of her father’s house. I do not exactly 
know how many lives she has saved, but nearly 
every year she does a heroic deed of the 
kind. You have heard of her, no doubt ; 
she was married some time ago, but she 
is still known by the name of her child- 
hood—lIda Lewis. 

Light-houses and light-ships often are 
able to send aid to the shipwrecked, and 
are virtually life-saving stations. The 
annals of the Board show that whenever 
it is practicable the keepers bravely assist 
in bringing sailors to the shore. Thus 
I have before me a printed form which 
is headed as follows: ‘‘ Quarterly Return 
of Shipwrecks in the Vicinity of the 
Light-vessel stationed at Bartlett’s Reef, 
for the quarter ending on the 31st of 
March, 1874.” Two schooners — the 
“‘Cahill” and the ‘‘ Speedwell ’—were 
cast ashore on the reef, and became total 
wrecks, during a strong gale blowing from the 
north-west on March 23d. Two columns in the 
exhibit tell this simple story : 

No. of Crew and Pas- 
sengers Saved. 
None. All 

Complete details are supplied by the keepers in 
another report, showing the condition of the 
weather, the hour when the vessels were first seen 
from the light, the hour when they struck, and 
proof that every assistance possible was rendered to 
them. 

The keepers and their assistants are mostly old 
sailors and soldiers who have seen actual service in 
the wars. There are eight hundred of them, each 
paid between four hundred and six hundred dollars 
a year, besides board and lodging. The regula- 
tions require them to be able-bodied, over eighteen 
years of age, and able to read and write. They 
must also be intelligent, and have a knowledge of 
the general principles of optics and mechanics, for 
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the lenses and machinery in 
their care are both delicate and 
costly. An unskillful or care- 
less man might spoil the lamp; 
and as the stations are some- 
times hundreds of miles away 
from civilization, as on the Pa- 
cific coast, several weeks might 
elapse before it could be re- 
paired. In the meantime, the 
shipping would be in constant 
danger. On the intelligence, 
fidelity and experience of the 
keepers thousands of lives and 
millions of dollars depend. 

You must not think that they 
are perfectly secure from danger. 
Sometimes, in a heavy gale, a 
light-ship parts her moorings 
and is threatened with destruc- 
tion on a lee shore, and all the ———= 
skill and all the bravery of her = 
crew are needed to save her. 
Sometimes, too, a light-house is 
destroyed, toppled over by the sea. On the shoals 
about the southern coast, the light-houses are 
mostly fragile iron frames bedded in the sand, as 
you will see in the picture on the next page of the 
light-house at Alligator Reef, Florida. 

Such a one as this—a screw-pile light-house it 
is called—formerly stood on a lonely place known 
as Dog Island, also off the coast of Florida. One 
fearful night during the November gales of last 
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year, the light was burning brightly over the foam- 
ing seas, and the keeper was on duty watching the 
lantern. The wind blew from a severe gale to a 
hurricane, and the frame of the house trembled 
under the force that beat it. Still the wind in- 
creased in violence, rocking the lantern and soon 
upsetting it. The keeper then feared for his life, 
and decided to trust himself to the waves in a small 
boat and make for the shore. He had scarcely left 
the tottering structure when it 
fell and disappeared, an utter 
wreck, into the water. 

The first duty of the keepers 
is to exhibit their lights punc- 
tually at sunset and extinguish 
them punctually at sunrise. The 
flame must be kept at its great- 
est attainable height, and the 
whole illuminating apparatus 
perfectly clean and free from 
dampness. One man is on 
watch constantly. In thick and 
stormy weather he must see 
that there is no snow or mois- 
ture on the lantern glass, and he 
is strictly forbidden to stand in 
front of the light or to allow any 
other person to doso. If by an 
evil chance one of the panes of 
glass is blown out or dashed out 
by sea-birds, another must be 
in readiness to replace it im- 
mediately: As soon as his own 
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lights are burning, he must note in his journal the 
names of such other light-houses and _ lighted 
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beacons as are visible, specifying how. they ap- 
pear, whether bright or faint, and whether the 
weather is thick or clear. In case any light that 
ought to be seen is not visible, he must inform the 
inspectors as soon as possible. Meantime, the 
other light-house keepers are returning the com-— 
pliment, and noting in their journals the condition 
of his light. In this manner a careless or inatten- 
tive keeper is soon found out. There are also on 
patrol a number of steam and sailing vessels be- 
longing to the Light-house Board, whose captains 
observe and report on the exhibition made at each 
light-house. 

Four times a year the more distant houses are 
visited by tenders, which supply them with food for 
the next three or six months. It often happens 
that the keepers are confined at their station for 
this length of time by stress of weather or extreme 
distance from the shore. Usually, however, the 
smaller vessels passing near hail them, and ex- 
change fresh vegetables and fruit for salt pork, 
perhaps throwing a newspaper, several weeks old, 
into the bargain. Vegetables and newspapers are 
the greatest luxuries you can bestow on the Crusoe 
keepers. The pilot-boats are especially good 
friends to them, calling often, and doing many 
little kindnesses for them. 


MONKEY. 


(Translation of French Story in August Number.) 


My children, this is Jack, the prettiest little 
monkey that ever was seen; but as his portrait 
gives but a faint idea of what he is, I add a few 
words for you. 

Jack came from Africa, from a good missionary 
who is one of our friends, who sent him to us across 
the sea. Great was our joy, as you may well sup- 
pose, when one day a stout sailor presented himself 
with this little black creature in his arms. At once 
Jack showed himself very tame, and even affection- 
ate, as soon as he saw himself supplied with sweet- 
meats and bon-bons. 

He is not much bigger than one of those grey 
squirrels which you see running in the woods. He 
has a little brown head, with a collar and long 
whiskers of white hair, which would give him the 
air of a little old man, with a skull-cap of velvet, if 
his great black eyes, so keen arid bright, did not 
quickly change his venerable appearance ; and as, 
on account of the cold, to which he is very sensi- 


tive, we are obliged to cover him with a little dress 
of red flannel, he has, I can assure you, a very 
young and frisky air, in spite of his white beard. 
He has for his special use a tiny chair, placed in 
the warmest corner of the chimney, and nothing is 
more amusing than to see him gravely seated on it, 
warming his feet at the fire, and holding on his 
knees a doll, for which he has a great affection, 
and with which he plays as could the prettiest little 
girl. 

Unhappily, Jack will not keep still long in one 
place, any more than a child of his age. He touchés 
everything; he rummages everywhere ; he turns 
the hands of the clock to hear it strike; he 
scratches the books, and opens all the boxes which 
he can put his little hand on, in quest of sugar and 
of cakes, of which he is very fond. Sometimes his 
power of imitation gets him into trouble and causes 
him a great fright, as when he locked himself in a 
closet by turning the key, so that it was necessary 
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to send for a locksmith to get him out of his prison, 
where he was lamenting his fate with piercing 
cries. 

Like all spoiled children, Jack dislikes to go to 
bed; and when he sees the preparations to take 
him away from the warm and lighted parlor, he 
runs to his mistress, climbs on her shoulder, and 
puts his arms around her neck and fairly cries to be 
kept, like a real baby. He is very much offended, 
and protests with all the force of his lungs, if he is 
excluded from the dining-room at the hour of 
meals. Seated on his little chair, holding, with 
much address, a saucer on his knees, he follows 
with his great black eyes all the details of the ser- 
vice with an interest which shows itself noisily at 
the appearance of the dessert. Everything is good 
to him, whether it be the ice-cream or only an 
apple ora nut. But he has his preference, which 
he testifies by a low grunt of satisfaction, or by 
pushing away from his plate any morsels which do 
not suit his taste. 


They tell us that Jack might be taught a hundred 
amusing tricks; and his education was probably 
commenced by the sailor during his long voyage, 
for he turns a somersault like a real acrobat. It 
must be said in his praise that he seems anxious to 
cultivate this unique talent, and often practices of 
his own accord, supporting himself on his head, 
his feet in the air, and turning himself over with a 
dexterity of which he seems very proud ; but no one 
of us has the courage to impose upon him too 
severe studies. 

His life in our climate, so severe for these poor 
little creatures, accustomed to the sun of Africa, 
cannot be a very long one. He is going to pass 
the summer in the country, in the midst of flowers 
and fruits; and then if the first frosts should take” 
from us our little pet, we shall bury him under a 
rose-bush, happy to think that we have at least en- 
joyed for some months his pretty ways, and have 
filled his short existence with as much happiness as 
was possible. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
A GIRL AND A GUN. 


A SHORT distance beyond the place where Kate 
had been left, there was a small by-path; and 
when, still carefully carrying her gun, she reached 
this path, Kate stopped. Here would be a good 
place, she thought, to wait for game. Something 
would surely come into that little path, if she kept 
herself concealed. 

So she knelt down behind a small bush that 
grew at a corner of the two paths, and putting 
her gun through the bush, rested the barrel ina 
crotch. 

The gun now pointed up the by-path, and there 
was an opening in the bush through which Kate 
could see for some distance. 

Here, then, she watched and waited. 

The first thing that crossed the path was a very 
little bird. It hopped down from a twig, it jerked 
its head about, it pecked at something on the 
ground, and then flew up into a tree. Kate would 
not have shot it on any account, for she knew it 
was not good to eat; but she could not help won- 
dering how people ever did shoot birds, if they did 


not “‘hold still” any longer than that little crea- 
ture did. 

Then there appeared a small brown lizard. It 
came very rapidly right down the path towards 
Kate. 

‘*If it comes all the way,” thought Kate, ‘I 
shall have to jump.” 

But it did not come all the way, and Kate re- 
mained quiet. 

For some time no living creatures, except butter- 
flies and other insects, showed themselves. Then, 
all of a sudden, there popped into the middle 
of the path, not very far from Kate, a real, live 
rabbit ! 

It was quite a good-sized rabbit, and Kate trem- 
bled from head to foot. Here was a chance indeed f 

To carry home a fat rabbit would be a triumph. 
She aimed the gun as straight towards the rabbit 
as she could, having shut the wrong eye several 
times before she got the matter arranged to her 
satisfaction. Then she remembered that she had 
not cocked the gun, and so she had to do that, 
which, of course, made it necessary for her to aim 
all over again. 

She cocked only one hammer, and she did it so 
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gently that it did not frighten the rabbit, although 
he flirted his ears a little when he heard the 
“click, click!” Everything was so quiet that he 
probably thought he heard some insect, probably 
a young or ignorant cricket that did not know how 
to chirp properly. 

So he sat very still and nibbled at some leaves 
that were growing by the side of the path. He 
looked very pretty as he sat there, taking his 
dainty little bites and jerking up his head every 
now and then, as if he were expecting somebody. 

‘‘T must wait till he’s done eating,” thought 
Kate. ‘‘It would be cruel to shoot him now.” 

Then he stopped nibbling all of a sudden, as if 
he had just thought of something, and as soon as 
he remembered what it was, he twisted his head 
around and began to scratch one of his long ears 
with his hind-foot. He looked so funny doing this 
that Kate came near laughing; but, fortunately, 
she remembered that that would not do just then. 

When he had finished scratching one ear, he 
seemed to consider the question whether or not he 
should scratch the other one; but he finally came 
to the conclusion that he would n’t. He’d rather 
hop over to the other side of the path and see 
what was there. 

This, of course, made it necessary for Kate to 
take a new aim at him. 

Whatever it was that he found on the other side 
of the path it grew under the ground, and he 
stuck his head down as far as he could get it, and 
bent up his back, as if he were about to try to turn 
a somersault, or to stand on his head. 

‘How round and soft.he is!” thought Kate. 
** How I should like to pat him. I wonder when 
he ’ll find whatever it is that he’s looking for! 
What a cunning little tail !” 

The cunning little tail was soon clapped flat on 
the ground, and Mr. Bunny raised himself up and 
sat on it. He lifted his nose and his fore-paws in 
the air and seemed to be smelling something good. 
His queer little nose wiggled so comically that 
Kate again came very near bursting out laughing. 

‘* How I would love to have him for a pet!’ she 
said to herself. 

After sniffing a short time, the rabbit seemed to 
come to the conclusion that he was mistaken, after 
all, and that he didn’t really smell anything so 
very good. He seemed disappointed, however, for 
he lifted up one of his little fore-paws and rubbed 
it across his eyes. But, perhaps, he wasn’t so 
very sorry, but only felt like taking a nap, for he 
stretched himself out as far as he could, and then 
drew himself up in a bunch, as if he were going to 
sleep. 

‘‘I wish he would n’t do that,” thought Kate, 
anxiously. ‘‘I don’t want to shoot him in his sleep.” 
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But Bunny wasn’t asleep. He was thinking. 
He was trying to make up his mind about some- 
thing. There was no way of finding out what it 
was that he was trying to make up his mind about. 
He might have been wondering why some plants 
did n’t grow with their roots uppermost, so that he 
could get at them without rubbing his little nose 
in the dirt; or why trees were not good to eat 
right through trunk and all. Or he might have 
been trying to determine whether it would be 
better for him to go over to ’Lijah Ford’s garden, 
and try to get a bite at some cabbage leaves; or to 
run down to the field just outside of the woods, 
where he would very likely meet a certain little 
girl rabbit that he knew very well. 

But whatever it was, he had no sooner made up 
his mind about it than he gave one big hop and 
was out of sight in a minute. 

‘‘ There!” cried Kate. ‘‘ He’s gone!” 

‘*T reckon he thought he’d guv you "bout chance 
enough, Miss Kate,” said a voice behind her, and, 
turning hurriedly, she saw Uncle Braddock. 

‘‘ Why, how did you come here ?” she exclaimed. 
‘*T did n’t hear you.” 

“‘Reckon not, Miss Kate,” said the old man. 
‘You don’t s’pose I was agoin’ to frighten away 
yer game. I seed you a-stoopin’ down aimin’ at 
somethin’, and I jist creeped along, a little a time, 
to see what it was. Why, what did come over you, 
Miss Kate, to let that ole har go? It was the put- 
tiest shot I ever did see.” 

‘‘Oh! I couldn’t fire at the dear little thing 
while it was eating so prettily,” said Kate, letting 
down the hammer of the gun as easily as she 
could; ‘‘and then he cut up such funny little 
capers that I came near laughing right out. [| 
could n’t shoot him while he was so happy, and I’m 
glad I didn’t do it at all.” 

‘* All right, Miss Kate,” said Uncle Braddock, as 
he started off on his way through the woods; 
‘‘that may be a werry pious way to go a-huntin’, 
but it wont bring you in much meat.” 

When Harry came back from hunting for the 
bee-tree, which he did n't find, he saw Kate walk- 
ing slowly down the path towards the village, the 
gun under her arm, with the muzzle carefully 
pointed towards the ground. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A MAN IN A BOAT. 


ON a very pleasant afternoon that fall, a man 
came down Crooked Creek ina small, flat-bottomed 
boat. He rowed leisurely, as if he had been row- 
ing a long distance and felt a little tired. In one 
end of the boat was a small trunk. 

As this man, who had red hair, and a red fac, 
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and large red hands, pulled slowly along the creek, 
turning his head every now and then to see where 
he was going, he gradually approached the bridge 
that crossed the creek near ‘‘ One-eyed Lewston’s”’ 
cabin. Just before he reached the bridge, he 
noticed what seemed to him a curious shadow run- 
ning in a thin, straight line across the water. 
Resting on his oars, and looking up to see what 
there was above him to throw such a shadow, he 
perceived a telegraph wire stretching over the 


used to live, he was still more astonished; for a 
telegraph wire ran through one corner of the back- 
yard. 

Cousin Maria now lived in this house, and George 
Mason was coming to pay her a visit. His appear- 
ance was rather a surprise to her, but still she wel- 
comed him. She was a good soul. 

Almost before he asked her how she was, he put 
the question to her: 

‘‘ What telegraph line ’s that ?” 
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“WHAT ON EARTH IS THIS?” HE ASKED OUT LOUD. 


creek, and losing itself to sight in the woods on 
each side. 

A telegraph wire was an ordinary sight to this 
man, but this particular wire seemed to astonish 
him greatly. 

‘‘What on earth is this?” he asked out loud. 
But there was no one to answer him, and so, after 
puzzling his mind for a few minutes, he rowed on. 

When that man reached the point in the creek 
to which he was bound, and, with his trunk on 
his shoulder, walked up to the house where he 
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So Cousin Maria wiped her hands on her long 
gingham apron (she had been washing her best 
set of china), and she sat down and told him all 
about it. 

‘You see, George,” said she, ‘‘that there line 
was the boys’ telegraph line, afore they sold it 
to the Mica people ; and when the boys put it up 
they expected to make a heap of money, which I 
reckon they did n’t do, or else they would n’t have 
sold it. But these Mica people wanted it, and they 
lengthened it at both ends, and bought it of the 
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boys—or rather of Harry Loudon, for he was the 
smartest of the lot, and the real owner of the thing 
—he and his sister Kate—as far as I could see. 
And when they stretched the line over to Heter- 
town, they came to me and told me how the line 
ran along the road most of the way, but that they 
could save a lot of time and money (though I don’t 
see how they could save much of a lot of money 
when, accordin’ to all accounts, the whole line 
did n’t cost much, bein’ just fastened to pine-trees, 
trimmed off, and if it had cost much, them boys 
could n’t have built it, for I reckon the Mica people 
did n’t help ’em a great deal, after all),—if I would 
let them cut across my grounds with their wire, 
and I hadn’t no objection, anyway, for the line 
did n’t do no harm up there in the air, and so I said 
certainly they might, and they did, and there it is.” 

When George Mason heard all this, he walked 
out of the back-door and over to the wood-pile, 
where he got an axe and cut down the pole that 
was in Cousin Maria’s back-yard. And when the 
pole fell, it broke the wire, just as Mr. Martin had 
got to the sixth word of a message he was sending 
over to Hetertown. 

Cousin Maria was outraged. 

‘‘ George Mason !” said she, ‘‘ you can stay here 
as long as you like, and you can have part of what- 
ever I’ve got in the house to eat, but I'll never 
sit down to the table with you till you ’ve mended 
that wire and nailed it to another pole.” 

‘‘ All right,” answered George Mason. 
I'll eat alone.” 

When Mr. Martin and the Mica Mine people 
and the Akeville people and Harry and Kate and 
all the boys and everybody black and white heard 
what had happened, there was great excitement. 
It was generally agreed that something must be 
done with George Mason. He had no more right 
to cut down that pole because he had once lived on 
the place, than he had to go and cut down any of 
the neighbors’ bean-poles. 

So the sheriff and some deputy-sheriffs (Tony 
Kirk among them), and a constable and a ‘number 
of volunteer constables, went off after George 
Mason, to bring him to justice. 

It was more than a week before they found him, 
and it is probable that they would not have cap- 
tured him at all had he not persisted in staying in 
the neighborhood, so as to be on hand with his 
axe, in case the line should be repaired. 

“It’s all along of my tellin’ him that that line 
was got up by thein Loudon children,” said Cousin 
Maria. ‘‘ He hates Mr. Loudon worse than pisen, be- 
cause he was the man that found out all his tricks.” 

Mason was taken to the court-house and locked 
_up in the jail. Almost all the people of the county, 
and some people belonging to adjoining counties, 
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made up their minds to be at the court-house when 
his trial should take place. 

On the second night of his imprisonment, George 
Mason forced open a window of his cell and went 
away. And what was more, he staid away. He 
had no desire to be at the court-house when his 
trial took place. 

No one felt more profound satisfaction ‘when 
George Mason left the country, and the telegraph 
line was once more in working order, than Harry 
and Kate. 

They had had an idea that if George Mason 
should persist in cutting the telegraph line, the 
Mica Company would give it up, and that they 
might be called upon to refund the money on 
which Aunt Matilda depended for support. They 
had been told that they need not trouble them- 
selves about this, as the Mica Company had taken 
all risks; but still they were delighted when they 
heard that George Mason had cleared out, and 
that there was every reason to suppose that he 
would not come back. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
AUNT MATILDA’S LETTER. 


ONE afternoon, about the end of October, Aunt 
Matilda was sitting in her big, straight-backed 
chair, on one side of her fireplace. There was a 
wood fire blazing on the hearth, for the days were 
getting cool and the old woman liked to be warm. 
On the other side of the fireplace sat Uncle Brad- 
dock. Sitting on the floor, between the two, were 
John William Webster and Dick Ford. In the 
doorway stood Gregory Montague. He was not 
on very good terms with Aunt Matilda, and was 
rather afraid to come in all the way. On the bed 
sat Aunt Judy. 

It must not be supposed that Aunt Matilda was 
giving a party. Nothing of the kind. These 
colored people were not very much engrossed with 
business at this time of the year; and as it was not 
far from supper-time, and as they all happened to 
be near Aunt Matilda’s cabin that afternoon, they 
thought they ’d step in and see her. 

‘‘ Does any of you uns know,” asked Aunt Ma- 
tilda, ‘‘ whar Ole Miles is now? Dey tells me he 
don’t carry de mails no more.” 

‘“No,” said John William Webster, who was 
always quick to speak. ‘‘ Dey done stop dat ar. 
Dey got so many letters up dar at -'e Mica Mines, 
dat dey send all the big ones to de pos’-office in a 
bag an’ a buggy, and dey send de little ones ober 
de telegraph.” 

‘But whar’s Ole Miles?” repeated Aunt Ma- 
tilda. 

‘‘He’s a-doin’ jobs up aroun’ de mines,” said 
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Uncle Braddock. ‘‘ De las’ time I see him, he was 
a-whitewashin’ a fence.” 

‘“S Well, I wants to see Ole Miles,” said Aunt 
Matilda. ‘‘I wants him to carry a letter fur me.” 

‘*T ll carry yer letter, Aunt Matilda,” said Dick 
Ford; and Gregory Montague, anxious to curry 
favor, as it was rapidly growing near to ash-cake 
time, stated in a loud voice that he'd take it ‘‘ fus 
thing in de mornin’.” 

‘“] do’ want none o’ you uns,” said Aunt Ma- 
tilda. ‘‘ Ole Miles is used to carryin’ letters, and I 
wants him to carry my letter. Ef you’d like ter 
keep yerse’f out o’ mischif, you Greg’ry, you kin go 
"long and tell him I wants him to carry a letter 
fur me.” 

‘‘T'll do dat,” said Gregory, ‘‘fus thing in de 
mornin’.” 

‘* Better go ‘long now,” said Aunt Matilda. 

‘‘Too late now, Aunt Matilda,” said Gregory, 
anxiously. ‘‘ Could n’t git dar ’fore dark, no how, 
and he ’d be gone away, and I spect I could n’t fin’ 
him.” 

“‘ Whar is yer letter?” asked Uncle Braddock. . 

“‘Oh, ’t aint writ yit,” said Aunt Matilda. ‘I 
wants some o’ you uns to write it fur me. Kin any 
o’ you youngsters write writin’ ?” 

‘“ Yes, ma’am,” said John William Webster. 
‘‘ Greg’ry kin write fus-rate. He’s been ter school 
mor’n a month.” 

‘“You shet up!” cried Gregory, indignantly. 
‘* Ise been to school mor’n dat. Ise been free or 
four weeks. And I know’d how to write some ’fore 
I went. Mah’sr George teached me.” 

‘‘ You ’d better git Miss Kate to wnite yer letter,” 
said Aunt Judy. ‘‘She’d spell it out a great sight 
better dan Gregory Montague, I reckons.” 

‘“No, I don’t want Miss Kate to write dis hyar 
letter. She does enough, let alone writin’ letters 
fur me. Come ’long hyar, you Greg’ry. Reach 
up dar on dat shelf and git dat piece o’ paper 
behin’ de ’lasses gourd.” 

Gregory obeyed promptly, and pulled out a half- 
sheet of note-paper from behind the gourd. The 
paper had been there a good while, and was rather 
yellow-looking. There was also a drop of molasses 
on one corner of it, which John William said would 
do to seal it up with; but Gregory wiped it care- 
fully off on the leg of his trousers. 

‘‘ Now, den,” said Aunt Matilda; ‘‘sot yerse’f 
right down dar on de floor. Git off dat ar smooth 
board, you Die’, an’ let Greg’ry put his paper dar. 
I haint got no'pen, but hyar’s a pencil Miss Kate 
lef’? one day. -. But it aint got no pint. Ef some of 
you boys has got a knife, ye kin put a pint to it.” 

Uncle Braddock dived into the recesses of his 
dressing-gown, and produced a great jack-knife, 
with a crooked iron blade and a hickory handle. 
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‘Look a-dar!” cried John William Webster. 
‘Uncle Braddock’s agwine ter chop de pencil up 
fur kindlin’-wood.” 

‘* None o’ yer laughin’ at dis knife,” said Uncle 
Braddock, with a frown. ‘‘I done made dis hyar 
knife mese’f.” 

A better knife, however, was produced by Dick 
Ford, and the pencil was sharpened. Then Greg- 
ory Montague stretched himself out on the floor, 
resting on his elbows, with the paper before him 
and the pencil in his hand. 

“Ts you ready ?” said Aunt Matilda. 

‘* All right,” said Gregory. ‘‘ Yer kin go ’long.” 

Aunt Matilda put her elbows on her knees and 
her chin in her hands, and looked into the fire. 
Gregory and everyone else waited quite awhile for 
her to begin. \ 

‘* Ye had better put the number ob de year fus,” 
suggested Uncle Braddock. 

"Well, ye kin put dat,” said Aun® Matilda, 
‘* while I’m a-workin’ out de letter in me mind.” 

There now arose a discussion as to what was the 
‘‘ number of the year.” Aunt Judy knew that the 
‘‘war” was somewhere along in ‘‘sixty,” and 
thought it must certainly be seventy or eighty by 
this time ; while Uncle Braddock, who was accus- 
tomed to look -back a long way, was sure it was 
‘‘ nigh on to a hun’red.” 

Dick Ford, however, although he was not a 
writer, could read, and had quite a fancy for spell- 
ing out a newspaper, and he asserted that the year 
was eighteen hundred and seventy, and so it was 
put down ‘‘ 180070,” much to the disgust of Uncle 
Braddock, who dd n’t believe it was so much. 

‘* Yer ought to say ef it’s before Christ or after 
Christ,” said Aunt Judy. ‘Old Mah’sr Truly 
Mathers splained dat to me, ’bout years.” 

‘‘Well, then,” said Gregory, ready with his 
pencil, ‘‘ which is it?” 

Dick Ford happened to know a little on this 
subject, and so he told Gregory how he should put 
down ‘* B.C.” for ‘‘ before Christ,” and ‘<A. C.” 
for ‘‘ after Christ,” and that ‘‘ A. C.” was right for 
this year. 

This was set down in Gregory’s most careful 
lettering. 

‘Dat dar hind letter’s got de stumic-ache,” said 
John William Webster, putting his long finger, 
black on top and yellow underneath, on the C, 
which was rather doubled up. 

Nobody thought of the month or the day, and 
so the letter was considered dated. 

‘* Now, den,” said Gregory, ‘‘ who’s it to?” 

‘<Jist never you mind who’s it to,” answered Aunt 
Matilda. ‘‘I know, an’ that’s enough to know.” 

‘‘But you ’ve got to put de name on de back,” 
said Aunt Judy, anxiously. 
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“*Dat’s so,” said Uncle Braddock, with equal 
anxiety. 

‘No, I haint,” remarked Aunt Matilda. ‘I'll 
tell Ole Miles who to take it to. Put down for d 
fus thing : 


‘Ise been thinkin’ fur a long time dat I oughter to write about dis 
hyar matter, and I s’pose you is the nght one to write to.’” 


‘What matter’s dat?” asked Aunt Judy. 

‘‘ Neber you mind,” replied Aunt Matilda. 

Slowly and painfully, Gregory printed this sen- 
tence, with Dick Ford close on one side of him; 
with John William’s round, woolly head stuck 
almost under his chin; with Uncle Braddock lean- 
ing over him from his chair; and Aunt Judy stand- 
ing, peering down upon him from behind. 

‘*Dat’s wrong,” said Dick Ford, noticing that 
Gregory had written the last words thus: ‘rite I 
ter rite 2.” ‘* She don’t want no figgers.” 

‘‘What did she say ’em fur, den?” asked 
Gregory. 

‘Now, Greg’ry,” 
down dis: 


said Aunt Matilda, ‘‘ put 


‘I don’t want to make no trouble, and I would n’t do nothin’ to 
trouble dem chillen; but Ise been a-waitin’ a good long while now, 
and I been thinkin’ I’d better write an’ sce "bout it.’ ”’ 


‘‘What you want to see 'bout,?” asked Aunt 
Judy, quickly. . 

‘* Neber you min’ what it is,” replied Aunt Ma- 
tilda. ‘*Goon, you Greg’ry, and put down: 

‘Dat moncy o’ mine was reel money, and when | put it in, I 
thought I'd git it back ag’in afore dis.’ ” 

‘*How much avas it, Aunt Matilda?” asked 
Uncle Braddock, while Aunt Jud% opened her cyes 
and her mouth, simply because she could not open 
her ears any wider than they were. 

‘*Dat’s none o’ your business,” replied Aunt 
Matilda. ‘‘ Now put down: 

‘I spect dem telegrum fixin’s cost a lot o’ money, but I don’t spect 
it’s jist right to take all an ole woman’s money to build 'em.’”’ 

‘*Lor’s ee /” ejaculated Uncle Braddock, ‘‘ dat’s 
so!” 

‘* Now you Greg’ry,” continued Aunt Matilda, 
“* put down : 

‘Ef you write me a letter ‘bout dat ar money, you kin giv it to Ole 
Miles.’ 
Now sign my name to dat ar letter.” 

The next day, having been summoned by the 
obliging Gregory, Old Miles made his appearance 
in Aunt Matilda’s cabin. 

The old woman explained to him that the letter 
was so important that she could trust it to no one 
who was not accustomed to carry letters, and Miles 
was willing and proud to exercise his skill for her 
benefit. 

** Now, den,’ said she; ‘‘ take dis hvar letter to 


de man what works de telegrum in Hetertown, and 
fotch me back an answer.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
TIME TO STOP. 


ABOUT a week after this letter was written, Kate 
said to Harry: 

** You really ought to have Aunt Matilda’s roof 
mended. There are several holes in it. I think 
her house ought to be made tight and warm before 
winter; don’t you?” 

‘*Certainly,” said Harry. ‘‘I ‘ll get some 
shingles and nail them over the holes to-morrow.” 

The next day was Saturday, and a rainy day. 
About ten o’clock Harry went to Aunt Matilda’s 
cabin with his shingles and a hammer and nails. 
Kate walked over with him. 

To their surprise they found the old woman in 
bed. 

‘‘Why, what is the matter, Aunt Matilda?” 
asked Kate. ‘‘ Are you sick?” 

‘*No, honey, I isn’t sick,” said the old woman; 
‘* but somehow or other I don’t keer to git up. Ise 
mighty comfurt’ble jist as I is.” 

‘But you ought to have your breakfast,” sad 
Kate. ‘‘ What is this basin of water doing on th: 
foot of your bed?” 

‘Qh, don’t ’sturb dat ar tin basin,” said Aunt 
Matilda. ‘‘ Dat’s to ketch der rain. Dar’s a hole 
right ober de foot o’ de bed.” 

‘*But you wont want that now,” said Kate. 
‘‘Harry’s going to nail shingles over all the holes 
in your roof.” 

‘* An’ fall down an’ break his neck. He needn't 
do no sich foolishness. Dat ar tin basin ’s did me 
fur years in and years out, and I neber kicked it 
ober yit. Dere’s no use a-mendin’ holes dis tume 
o’ day.” 

‘It’s a very good time of day,” said Harry, who 
was standing in the door; ‘‘ and it isn’t raining 
now. You used to have a ladder here, Aunt Ma- 
tilda. If you'll tell me where it is, I can mend 
that hole over your bed without getting on the roof 
at all.” 

“< Jist you keep away from de roof,” said the old 
woman. ‘‘ Ef you go a-hammerin’ on dat ole roof 
you'll have it all down on me head. I don’t want 
no mendin’ dis time o’ day.” 

Finding that Aunt Matilda was so much opposed 
to any carpenter-work on her premises at that time, 
Harry went home, while Kate remained to get the 
old woman some breakfast. 

Aunt Matilda felt better that afternoon, and she 
sat up and ate her supper with Uncle Braddock 
(who happened to be there); but as she was ev- 
dently feeling the effects of her great age, an ar- 
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rangement was made, by which Aunt Judy gave up 
her cabin and came to live with Aunt Matilda and 
take care of her. 

One morning, about a week after the rainy Sat- 
urday, Mrs. Loudon came over to see Aunt Matilda. 
She found the old woman lying on the bed, and 
evidently worried about something. 

‘* You see, Miss Mary,” said Aunt Matilda, ‘‘Ise 
kind o’ disturbed in me min’. I rit a letter a long 
time ago, and Ole Miles aint fetched me no answer 
yit, and it sorter worries me.” 

**I didn’t know you could write,” said Mrs. 
Loudon, somewhat surprised. 

‘*Neither I kin,” said Aunt Matilda. ‘‘I jist 
got dat Greg’ry Montague to write it fur me, and 
dear knows what he put in it.” 

‘* Who was your letter to, Aunt Matilda?” asked 
Mrs. Loudon.” 

‘‘T do’ know his name, but he works de tele- 
grum at Hetertown. An’ I do’ min’ tellin’ you 
*bout it, Miss Mary, ef you do’ worry dem chillen. 
De letter was bout my moncy in de telegrum com- 
p’ny. Dat was reel silber money, an’ I haint heerd 
nor seed nothin’ of it sence.” 

When Mrs. Loudon went home she told Harry 
and Kate of Aunt Matilda’s troubles. 

Neither of them said anything at the time, but 
Harry put on his hat and went up to the store, 
while Kate sat down to her sewing. 

After awhile, she said: 

‘* I think, mother, it’s pretty hard in Aunt Ma- 
tilda, after all we’ve done for her, to think of 
nothing but that ten cents she put into the stock 
of the company.” 

*“It is perfectly natural,” said Mrs. Loudon. 
‘* That ten cents was her own private property, and 
no matter how small a private property may be, it 
is of greater interest to the owner than any other 
property in the world. To be sure, the money that 
was paid for the telegraph line is for Aunt Matilda’s 
benefit, but you and Harry have the management 
and the spending of it. But that ten cents was all 
her own, and she could spend it just as she chose.” 

The next day Kate went over to Aunt Matilda 
with two silver ten-cent pieces that Harry had got 
from Mr. Darby. . 

** Aunt Matilda,” said she, ‘‘ This is not the very 
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same ten-cent piece you put into the company, but 
it’s just as good; and Harry thinks that you about 
doubled your money, and so here’s another one.” 

The old woman, who was sitting alone by the 
fire wrapped up in a shawl, took the money, and 
putting it in the hollow of her bony hand, gazed at 
it with delight. 

Then she looked up at Kate. 

““You is good chillen,” she said. ‘* You is ~ 
mighty good chillen. I don’t spect I’ll lib much 
longer in dis hyar world. Ise so precious old dat 
it’s bout time to stop. But I don’t spects I'll find 
nobody in heben that ’ll be more reel comfort to 
me dan you chillen.” 

“Oh, Aunt Matilda!” cried Kate. ‘‘ Why, 
you ’ll meet all your friends and relations that you 
talk so much about and who died so long ago.” 

‘* Welk ,” said Aunt Matilda, very deliber- 
ately, ‘‘perhaps I shall, and perhaps I sha’n’t; 
dere’s no tellin’, But dere aint no mistakin’ ’bout 
you chillen.” 

That afternoon, when Uncle Braddock called, 
Aunt Matilda said to him: 

‘* Ef you see Ole Miles ye kin tell him he need n’t 
bring me no answer to dat letter.” 

Quite early one morning, a few days after this, 
Kate went over to Aunt Matilda’s cabin. 

She saw Aunt Judy standing at the door. 

‘*How’s Aunt Matilda?” asked Kate. 

‘Gone to glory,” said Aunt Judy. 


Aunt Matilda was buried under a birch-tree near 
the church that she used to attend, when able to 
walk. 6 : ee 

That portion of her ‘‘ fund” which remained un- 
expended at the time of her death was used to pay 
her funeral expenses and to erect a suitable tomb- 
stone over her grave. On the stone was an inscrip- 
tion. Harry composed it, and Kate copied it care- 
fully for the stonecutter. 


And thus, after much hard labor and anxious 
thought, after many disappointments and a great 
deal of discouragement, Harry and Kate performed 
to the end the generous task they had set them- 
selves, which was just what might have been ex- 
pected of such a boy and such a girl. 


END. 
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A LITTLE girl, 

Quite well agd hearty, 
Thought she’d like 

To give a party. 


LE PETIT PARESSEUX. 


{Ocruser, 


But as her friends 
Were shy and wary, 
Nobody came 
But her own canary. 


LE PETIT PARESSEUX. 


PAR A. C. 


IL y avait une fois un petit garcon fort paresseux, 
et par conséquent, fort ignorant, dont il semblait 
que rien ne pouvait corriger les défauts. Au lieu 
d’aller 4 ’école, ot: ses parents l’envoyaient tous les 
jours, il flanait dans les rues, les mains dans ses 
poches, les yeux fixés sur le vide, ou battant des 
mains, sifflant et faisant du bruit sans nme ni rai- 
son. Ou bien, quand on le forgait 4 aller droit a 
lécole, il baillait un peu de temps sur ses livres 
sans faire le moindre effort pour apprendre; puis 
il disposait ses bras en forme d’oreiller sur son 


— ‘ 


pupitre, et posant la téte dessus, il dormait pendant 
toute la lecon. 

Un jour, cependant, comme il gaspillait son 
temps selon son ordinaire, un vieux savant le 
trouva, le prit par la main, et le conduisit dans une 
chambre vaste et tout-a-fait dénuée de meubles et 
d’ornements. Le petit fainéant craignit d’abord 
de recevoir quelque punition de sa paresse ;_ mais le 
vieillard avait un tel air de bonté, qu’il se rassura, 
et dés qu’il le vit sourire, il ne le redouta plus. 

Quand ils furent entrés dans la chambre, le savant 


| 
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ferma la porte; puis s’adressant au petit garcgon, 
tout surpris de ce qui lui arrivait, il lui dit ces mots: 

‘¢ Dis-moi, mon enfant, si tu le peux, quests 
que le x¢éant—c’est-d-dire le rien ?” 

Le petit ouvrit bien les yeux, mais ne senonait 
pas. 

‘* Si tu ne me comprends pas,” dit alors le sa- 
vant, ‘‘ peut-étre pourras-tu me dire 0% se trouve le 
néant.”” 

“Ou se trouve-t-il ?” répéta le petit garcon, tout 
surpris de cette question ; ‘‘ mais c’est ici, n’est-ce 
pas? Il n’yarien dans cette chambre que nous- 
mémes.” 

‘‘ Pense encore,” répliqua le savant; ‘‘ je crois 
que tu n’as pas sagement répondu.” 

Le petit gargon pensa quelques moments ; puis il 
dit d’un air d’assurance. ‘‘ Il n’y a ici autre chose 
que nous-mémes, j’en suis bien sir.” 

Sans répondre, le vieillard agita la main. ‘‘ Que 
sens-tu maintenant ?” demanda-t-il. 

‘‘Oh! je sens le vent,” répondit le petit en riant. 

‘< C’est-a-dire,” répliqua le savant, ‘‘ tu sens I’air. 
Maintenant, écoute bien ce que je vais te dire. 
Cet air que tu sens enveloppe ou entoure toute la 
terre ; il n’y a point d’endroit ot il n’entre pas, car 
il se trouve partout. Tu vois, donc, qu’il ne peut 
pas y avoir une telle chose que le #éan¢ dans tout 


le monde, puisque tout lieu, tout espace est rempli 
de quelque chose. I] en est de méme par tout 
Yunivers. Nulle part tune sauras trouver le néant; 


il ne se trouve que dans un lieu seulement. Sais-tu 
ou est ce lieu ?” . 
‘* Mais, non,” répondit le petit garcon. ‘‘ S’il ne 


se trouve pas dans le monde, je ne sais pas, moi, ot 
le chercher.” 

‘Eh bien, je te le dirai; 4 quoi pensais-tu avant 
que je t’aie parlé ?” 

‘¢ Mais, a rien.” 

“Rien! et pourquoi? N’est-ce pas parce que 
tu ne sais, mon petit, 4 quoi penser? parce que tu 
as la téte vide? Oh! combien d’enfants sont comme 
toi! Sache, mon fils, que le néant, proprement 
dit, ne se trouve que dans les cervelles des fous et 
les coeurs des infidéles. Et puisque Dieu a si bien 
rempli le monde qu’il n’y a point d’espace ou il ne 
se trouve pas quelque chose de bon ou de beau, 
n’as-tu pas honte de penser que seulement dans ton 
ame il y a un vide?” 

Le petit ne répondit pas; mais il rougit de honte. 
Il pensa sérieusement a l’affaire; et dés ce jour il 
cessa d’étre paresseux ou nonchalant. Ilse mit a 
étudier avec tant de courage et de persévérance 
qu’il devint a la fin le plus studieux et le plus in- 
struit de sa classe. 


We shall be glad to have our boys and girls send us translations of this instructive story. 


TRANSLATIONS OF *' La S1nGz Mee ** have been received from Edward L. Anderson, Grace G. Hiler, Mary M. Farley, 
. Hodges, Emilie _ casas M. S., ‘‘ Plymouth Rock,” Emma C. P 


Burt, Amold Guyot Cameron, Ellen G 
Marion A. Coombs, ‘‘ Hal and Lou,” “Dean Swift,” E. 


Frank H, 


reston, Lidie .'B. Barker, 


A DOG-DAY FANCY. 
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THE CUNNING LITTLE LAMB THAT KNEW 
ALL ABOUT IT. 
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‘Ou, see that girl and snow-white lamb !” 
Said pretty Kassy Carr. 

“Dear little girl, what is your name? ” 
The lammie answered, ‘‘ Ba-a!” 


““Your head and tiny feet are bare,” 
Said pretty Kassy Carr ; 

“Come, tell me, did you run away?” 
The lammie answered, ‘ Ba-a!” 


“© ] came to see you,” said the child; 
“T’m little Eva Starr ; 
And lammie would not stay behind.” 
Said lammie, nodding, ‘ Ba-a! ” 


“Look | mother there is picking beans,” 
Said pretty Kassy Carr; 

‘Come in—she ll give the lammie some.” 
Said lammie, frisking, ‘‘ Ba-a !” 


“And father, he is cutting grass,” 
Said pretty Kassy Carr ; 

‘Would lammie like to roll in it?” 
Said lammie, skipping, ‘‘ Ba-a! ” 


Then Eva, running through the gate, 
Kissed pretty Kassy Carr ; 
And nodding, frisking, skipping, went 


The lammie, saying, ‘‘ Ba-a !” 


